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AMANDA IIAIGIIT : 

Anna Akhmatova : A Poetic Pilgri- 
mage 

213pp. Oxford University Press. 

£5.50. ____ 

ANNA AKHMATOVA 1 

Selected Poems . 

Translated by Walter Arndt and 
others 

202pp. Ann Arbor: Ardla. $10.9 5. 

One of Akhmatova’s “ Northern 
Elegies”, dated 1944 and written In 
Leningrad, compares her life with 
a river turned away from its trim 
course. Jc was a troubled though 
majestic stream, and the movement 
of the blank verse, so like .that or 
Pushkin in similar meditations, 
reflects perfectly Its tension and 
dignity. She tells without the least 
declamatory pathos of spectacles 
that had to be missed, of friends 
never met, cities never visited, 
poems unwritten. The name that: 
wns properly her own has been 
usurped (Akhmatova '-’Mis anomae 
phnna taken so that Anna 
Gorenko’s verse might not bring 
disgrace on the family). Perhaps 
having in mind Dante, who cou-ld 
look back to the Florence of his 
ancestors' time when every woman 
was sure of her burial place, Akh- 
matova laments that she will not 
lie in her owii grave. And yet, hav- 
ing considered “ the life that never 
happened " — hero Amanda Haight 
supplies the translation of a pas- 
sage not in the text as presented 
by Struve and Filippov — the poet 
concludes that from this vantage 
point she would view her present . 
life with envy. 

Akhmatova survived against all 
the odds (including tuberculosis 
■ which made her desperately ill at 
one time and carried away both 
her sisters) to outlast all the posts 
of her prodigiously endowed 
.generation. Her first book of 
. .,' poems appeared in. 7912 1 , her 
. V -second two years later brought hdr 
’ a ‘fame rivalling that of Blok; and 
after fifty years in what she was to 
coll “the trim twentieth century" 
Aklimotavn's voico was still vibrant 
and sure. Sha had carried out the 
; prescription of her much prized 
associate Mandelstam, who 
announced in 1922 that the modern 
poet should be the most resistant 
tliiug upon earth, with the- edge of 
a diamond. 

Two women among her claso 


friends have written memorably 
about Anna Akhmatova, chiefly in 
her last twenty or thirty years. Mrs 
Mandelstam’s Hope _ Abandoned 
never for long loses sight of her ; 
it is admiring, affeetjonato, teas- 
ing. at times a little Impatient. 
Lydia Chukovskaya's reminiscences 
(mostly taken from the 1950s, and 
not yet iron slated -into English) are 
likewise* intimate and observant. 
They roin force the impression 
given by Mrs Mandelstam of Akh- 
matova’s high intelligence, her 
caustic wit and precision m speech. 

The older Akhmatova like _ her 
younger self was often difficult 
and demanding, but she had un- 
quenchable gaiety and was a 
staunch friend. It was this regal 
figure, not long escaped from the 
shadow of poverty and at last see- 
ing some of her poems in print 
again, whom Amanda Haight came 
to know early in 19G4. The young 
research student from England 
“ turned up ", as she remarks, ■“ at 
the right' moment". Akhmatova 
wanted her help and repaid this 
with the friendship she fuund her- 
self able to give to people of .Mias 
Haight's generation. The help wns 
in straightening out tho records of 
her life, and ensuring that such 
things as A Poem Without a Hero 
and letters to Akhmatova from her 
first husband, the poet Nikolay 
Gumilyov, should be taken to the 
west and there printed accurately. 
Akhmatova told her whom to visit 
and question about the past j they 
met frequently in the two remain- 
ing years of Akhmatova’s life ; and 
Amanda Haight would seem vir- 
tually to have joined Her house- 
hold. She has now performed the 
task which Akhmatova wanted to 
have done by the English girl 
whose sympathy and perceptiveness 
cannot have been in doubt. A full- 
length. biography has emerged from 
her thesis of 1971. 

Dr Haiglit wonders wliat Akhma- 
tova herself would have thought of 
-the. work. “Mistakes, of any kind 
' wdt»' anatithmk to ■ Akhmatova.'*' She 
had indeed ah exceptional nwuary, 
and her scholarly, work on Pushkin 
is very fine. Unfortunately Dr 
Haight's book does not measure up 
to those exacting standards. There 
are mistakes: some' of the page 
references are at fault, and Tn 
places the translation has stumbled. 
Yet she tides not fall into mistakes 
■ of another kind which may coexist 
with impeccable scholarship: she 
never, fails to understand the moral 


By Henry Gifford 


significance of episodes and phases 
in Akhmatova’s life. 

Something of partisanship may 
have shown itself here and there. 
While not in any real sense the 
official biography, with all tile res- 
trictions mis would entail, her 
book does present its subject 
largely as that subject would have 
desired. The very wording of the 
subtitle, “A Poetic Pilgrimage" 
indicates that a pattern has been 
found in the contradictions and 
disorder, that there is much to cele- 
brate. Vet even if the final para- 
graphs may seem almost fevered 
in their exaltation, with Magda- 
lene promoted to a place beside 
the Virgin Mary, a pattern is in- 
deed disclosed, and the relation of 
die life to the poetry is trium- 
phantly demonstrated. 

Another “ Leningrad Elegy ” 
written in 1955 denies that 
Akhmatova had anything like 
a “rosy childhood " with the 
expected toys, “ kind aunts 
end frightening uucles". The 
Gorenko household was ill adapted 
to what she would need, but the 
family did live from 1890, when she 
was a small infant, until 1905, when 
her parents* marriage broke up, in 
Tsarskoe Solo, the Tittle town with 
the palaces and lake and memories 
of Pushkin and Tyutchev. 
Annensky, the modem poet from 
whom she had most to learn, 
taught in the epumasium there; 
among his pupils was Gumilyov, 
who first met her when, with his 
brother and a girl who became 
Akhmatova's lifelong friend, they 
went buying decorations for the 
Christmas tree in her fifteenth 
year. Th is excursion evokes the 
warm and high-spirited world of 
the Sventitskys in Doctor Zhivago ; 
and like that world It was threat- 


ened with violence. Gumilyov per- 
suaded her to many him only after 
a series of suicide attempts. In 


fined to Akhmatova — this was the 
epoch of Blok's gathering disquiet 
. — but they troubled her with such 
force that Mandelstam a few years 
later called her Cassandra. She mar- 
ried in 1910 ; two years afterwards 
her son Lev was born. But neither 
marriage nor motherhood can have 
been real to her. Dr Hnight quotes 
Akhmatova as saying in ola age 
that she and Gumilyov wero “two 
beings, connected in some way it 
was impossible to understand, liv- 
ing on secret heights with certain 
unclear obligations to one 
another Gumilyov went off 
exploring, and in 1914 left her for 
the front. Akhmatova handed over 
the child to her mother-in-law. 
Gumilyov survived' the war, but the 
marriago did not. Afterwards, when 
he was executed in 1921 for his 
alleged part in a counter-revolu- 
tionary plot, she wrote a poem on 
the premonitions of evil she had 
felt In the house they shared at 
Tsarskoe Selo. This first relation- 
ship came at the end of her life to 
mean much to Akhmatova, and she 
felt that Gumilyov had understood 
her better than she herself did. 

Akhmatova's talent, greatly 
exceeded his, though he was a 
good critic of others’ poetry and a 
useful preceptor. Her first two 
books, Evening and Rosnry, 
have their evident debt to Blok 
and to Annensky, and they belong, 
as Professor Arndt insists, to the 
world of Art Nouveau. But these 
terse little poems of situation, in 
which the narrator so often seems 
to watch herself in the looking 
glass, are unexpectedly strong, at 
the same time immediate and dis- 
tanced. And with her third book. 
The White Flock (1917), Akhma- 
tova is recognizably on the way to 
becoming the major poet of her 
later years. 


experiences “as from a tower" 
But ilmr had to wait until the end of 
1940, after Requiem, her threnody 
for the victims of political persecu- 
tion whose sufferings she had 
shared. Dr Haiglit is able to follow 
Akhmatova's progress from the 
hectic nights at the Stray Doe 
cabaret before 1914 (a place 
already in her oyes menaced by 
retribution) through a second and 
third marriage (the latter unregis- 
tered) and years of hardship and 
finally terror until she could make 
out a symbolic pattern in the Hvei 
of her contemporaries and herself, 


This pattern Akhmatova reveals In 
the Poem Without a Hero, tf 
wiiich she said to Lydia Chukov* 
kayo: “It’s a strange thing ... I 
always wrote my poems by myself. 
But the Poeuia was different. * I 
wrote the whole of it as if In 
chorus with others prompting.'' 
And before that in Requiem sea 
had claimed that the hundred mil- 
lions of the people cried Cut 
through her tortured mouth. Akh- 
matova's eventual greatness ley In 
this capacity to see herself as rrufy 
representative. Like Yew, who 


1905 she was shocked very deeply 
by a public event— when the Japan- 
ese sank the Russian fleet et 
Tsushima; The elegy quoted above 
describes her as a sleepwalker 
/entering life end being scared by 
jit, and tells how the coming of 
.fame brought the conviction that 
she would have to pay for this 
n hundredfold, 

• In prison, in the grave, and the 
madhouse. 

She longed to wake up front “the 
torture of happiness” . 

Such foreboding and feellugs of 
unaccountable guilt wore not con- 


From the beginning site ltnd 
been preoccupied with self-disco- 
very, like any lyric poet. She saw 
herself as the wild girl by tho sea 


waiting for her tsarevich, or us u 
village woman with simple piety. 
But her poetry, as Blok’s bad done 
b few yenrs before, soon broke out 
of these limits: she recognized 

very early the disastrous character 


of tho age; nnd in seeking to un- 
derstand horscif she wns compelled 
to faco questions of Jintlonol des- 


tiny and also of hoc own calling as 
a poet Eventually with the incep- 
tion of A Poem Without a Hero, 
sho could look down on llto events 
of hor time and . on hor own 


affirmed that in the “ lineaments u 
of his friends’ portraits he could 
trace “Ireland’s history", Akhme- 
tova in tho final period front 19(0 
could review her past and in to 
doing understand what had 
befallen Russia and indeed our 
civilization. 

By Iter, as by Pushkin, the Mute 
is depicted as n real being— (or 
Akhmatova in otic early poem sho 
is the dusky girl who teaches her 
how to swim, in another she leads 
the blind poot. It wns the interven- 
tions oE the Muse (recognized in 
1924 as the nightly visitant who 
had also dictated Dante's Inferno) 
that made her personal life so dif- 
ficult.' At first she rebelled, and oa 
the outbreak of war in 1914 irt* 
prepared to sacrifice poetry along 
with husband nnd child if that 
would save Russia from the storm. 
Her brief and disastrous marriage 
in 1918 to the Assyrlologist Shi- 
loyko required that she should gw 
up her pootry to please him. sni- 
lcyko’s attempt to coerce her. row 
si fence led finally to Akhmatovas 
escape and to a bountiful role** 
of pdetry. For some fifteen yew* 
sho tried to settle into .domasW 
life with tho art critic Nikolay 
Pun in, whoso rejected wife hoe to 
share the flat with thorn. But a#" - 
mntova wns not suited to sticti ■ 
role. As Dr Iluight observes, It was 



■ Geoffrey Lamb, brings ’the Victorian era 
to life - with- his stories, dolightfully 
illustrated, oif fca spectacular leading 

, - magicians, conjurors, illusionists, escnpolo- 
... gluts; 1 scIem/‘flja. f fcxp<:(ri'mCKi*.Mn' sad trick- 

• raters.’. Ho -describes the’ Kind -of things’ ' 

* they did, keoplug intact the mystery sur- 

! - - rounding many of their feats. Among the 
' ' oStraotdtqat^r characters ' who made Vic- 

■ ■ ’ Wtttw v.3gthe 

v theatres all his tfOpdritpa py Htel 

• ihegjaatJ. N. Maskolyne, who 1 established 

• UU theatre of* mO&lc Hri Piccadilly. .-•; 
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A History ol Ch6ss : 

HARK? OOLOnkBEK 
This qiidldrltativb, ; mpgrilficently prodpcad 
, history .follows the ganfe of chess Trottfittr ': : ' 
■ . b airly beginnings fn. India 1500 years' ego 

through , to tho ' present., .’ Mr, ; Gplonibek . ; /. 
1; . jraces -the evolution, bf- the pfyceg, moves, ; 
Styles of play/ and chess . sets ‘through the 1 :*■ 
/ Rgefi. Throughout the book/ he yiqws the/ 

.: : history of chess a gainst ''the background 'bf -V/ . 

contemporary sodely «rieT ciylllzqtibn. . 

34 cdlour illustrations, 140 black&i&tohite i 
illustrations ■■■jES.-rfi 1 Y' 


The Eiicylopedia of Mystery 
• and Detection 

EDITED BY CHRIS STEINBRtJNNER 
and OTTO PENZLER 

This Is an Indispensable, entertaining book 
for every true mystery fan. Covering books, 
films; plays, nnd radio and TV series, it 
presents biographies of more than 500 
mystery and detective writers ranging 
from Edgar Allan Foe, Wilkie Collins and 
Conan Do.vle, to Raymond . Chaudler, 
Agatha Christie and John Le Carrd, 

Over 300 illustrations £1250 

The Glass Cottage 

A Nautical Romance, 

PETER JREDGROVE with 
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|niig before she git-w capable of 
- 1 In' simple uc. s of love which 
mala- it possible to live with 
iiiioiiier person Front the time 
sin; und Gumilyov parted in 1918 
until the Writers’ Union in the 
hiier 1950- assigned her a dacha ut 
KiiiiiHioai, Al'.hnmnvn regarded 
her. -elf as homeless, though insep- 
uruhie from Leningrad nnd from 
Russia. And the relationships that 
nie-jiu ni'iM to her were those of 
nn unworldly und t run seen dent 
no to re, epiphanies, like her 
momentous meeting in rile autumn 
of 1945 with Sir Lsuiuh Berlin. 

There was much unhappiness in 
her life, a good deal or ir being 
centied on the sou for whoso sake 
she hud stood in Leningrad prison 
queues and even written adulatory 
poems to Stalin. When at last he 
returned from tiie Inborn 1 cump 
their temperaments soon clashed in 
biticr quarrels. And yet one who 
had witnessed (und caused) more 
ihiin u little of her unhappiness, 
Punin, wrote to Akhmatova from 
hospitul in 1942 that he “knew of 
no other person whose life (was) 
bo whole nnd therefore so perfect 
. . He told her : “ In your life 
there is a fortress that seems 
carwd of stone, all at one time, by 
n very practised hand." This carv- 
ing wns the patient work of the 
Muse, in obedience tn whom Akh- 
nuttova hud to give up the ordinary 
happinesses of life, sn thut she 
could, in Dr Haight's words, “ find 
the strength to live through her 
poetry." Tliiny-five years of Akh- 
matova's life were spent under the 
roof of the Shercmetev palace in 
Leningrad. “ A beggar woman I 
went in and u beggar woman I 
conic nut ", she wrote in a frag- 
ment. The motto on the Sherenie- 
tev palace was Daus conservat 
omnia — one that Akhmatova took 
for her Poem Without a Hero. It 
would seem that the essential 
things were preserved in her life, 
If, as another poem says, there is 
H nothing on earth more durable 
than sorrow", she could add “or 
longer-lasting than the regal word 
Amanda Haight gives liberal 
extracts of the poetry in a plain, 
largely unmctrica) English render- 
ing. There is a challenge here: 
Akhmatova’s verse, as Eykhenbaum 
demonstrated, .fifty years ago, 
■ moves with an extreme subtlety 
und with delicate, sometimes sur- 
prising, cl mngc.s of tone. Dr Haight 
has in my .view chosen the right 
method ot deuling with it. Her ver- 
sions ^generally read well, though 
occasionally the Interpretation Is to 
_ 9 nesiioncd ■ In the poem ' of 
19*6, Voronezh ", about a visit to 
Mandelstam, she translates the iRst 
four lines: 

And in the room of the disgraced 
• poet 

I ear and the Muse take turns on 
watch, 

Aik] the night goes on 
Wiiich does not know of dawn. 

More probable here would seom to 
be '! uhc night comes on ", The 
. verb could have the other meaning, 
but in 193G the monace of the 
•purge still liqng in the air, the 
terrible wheels were. not In head- 
long mod OH. Again, at the close of 
a. poem in Requiem, she haa Akh- 
matova say: 

Thb blue gleam of the eyes I love 
^Will veil the final horror. • 

■Should it hot be • that the final 


horror will overspread the blue 
glen m ? Tlul seems mure in keep- 
ing wiili lIil- sr-,itL*ntL‘iii two lines 
above: “I diin’t care any more" — 
and him- can u gk-am veil V 
Tiicre are unhappily some 
.serious blunders — I mention three 
of them because lIil-v arc crucial to 
the poems in which they ni-riir. 
Akhmatova dues nut say in lh>.- 
secuml EpHie'iie in Rer/uieni : 
even in hles-vil dentil I'm afraid 
I'll furgel (lie iiijim.- Black Marius 

made. 

Ruiher she knows that even in 
death she dine lint fnvgct such 
things, und she wants her memorial 
outside the prison tn perpetuate 
these horrors. The other two mis- 
takes occur in rhe Poem Without a 
Hero. Akiimiauvu. vAin had appre- 
ciated Four Quartets, wrote 
As the fuiui e ripens in (not “sees 
into "| the past 
So in ihu- future die past decays. • 
And finally, contemplating the 
death • of die young officer- poet 
Knyazev, her comment is not 
rightly rendered as 
• How terrible was the poet’s fate, 
Silly boy : he chose it himself . . . 

The pqim is that when the future 
was to offer so muny kinds of anni- 
hilation to the poet, he should have 
chosen this suicida from jealousy. 
Knyazev, uni ike Mandelstam whose 
words “ I am rendy for denth " arc 
assigned to him, did not wait for 
the real tests which the age was 
preparing. This sulci, it must be 
acknowledged dim Dr II night's ver- 
sions do couimuiiicutc something of 
Akhmatova nnd ure often resource- 
ful. 

One of Waltur Arndt's collabora- 
tors, Carl Proffer, in translating A 
Poem Without u Hero, lias elected 
to give a bore rendering of the 
text. This version is sober and reli- 
able. Only at one uncharacteristic 
line (from the “Afterword ”, 
printed in capitals) would Akhma- 
tova, have winced : 

A TcnuiBur. Sound Resounds — 

It is worth considering at more 
length what she might have said of 
Professor Arndt’s translations, 
which, like that by Robin Kembail 
of Requiem, attempt to reproduce 
the exact metricul form of tne orig- 
inal Russian. 

But first we should hear the 
translator himsc-lf. He insists that 
there is no other way, certainly 
no better way. of thoroughly 
knowing mid decoding u poet 
. foreign to others than by t)iat tax- 
ing commitment to both ton’d] and 
verse-technicul assimilation which 
is metric translation. 

The commitment, however, is taxa- 
tion or a terribly punitive kind. It 
demands that the translator, on 
roller skates and with his arms 
lashed behind him, should repro- 
duce the consummate motions of a 
gold medallisi on icc. And a fatal 
oversight Is involved. To copy- a 
particular metrical form — any un 
anapaestic one with frequent 
feminine rhymes — may mean 
treachery to the original, 
because the associations of that 
form .are ‘quite 1 different in 
English. Some metres (for 
example, rhymed alexandrines) 
are almost unworkable foi 1 us 
■because of the retardation they 
•brine; and even In tho$e that are 

S issTble (blank verse, for instance) 
e problem remains that Russian 


runners 


words lend in tNiriy more syllables. 

Witli this tiiv (bod, hmv cun ilic 
Lrunsluior hope to uuikc un ei|uiv-j- 
leiti poem V AhkmuLOVii exclaimed 
ubout a trail slxtion Iter friend 
Lozinsky hud dune fi run the 
Spuni.sh: “This is miraculous ! Nut 
Due liannl rhyme." Mr Arndt docs 
nut perform miracles, bur bis 
ingenuity cunnni he denied. Time 
nnd ugiun lie overlays (lie original 
with something dun looks remark- 
ably close . . . looks. Inn does 
iiol sound or feel in the same wuy. 
His preface has this to say of white 
it means to study Akhmatova: 
one will have encountered her 
generosities und engaging guu- 
chcries. hm-sbne;ses and nffliund 
surrenders, her hurt cynicism 
und proud flippancy, her numb 
withdrawals und arrogant 
flounces, her rare but terrible 
curses and guffaws. . . . 

The guffaws are so rare us in ho 
inaudible; otherwise, it is a fail- 
account of the difficulties that con- 
front the translator, wiio ought to 
communicate tbese shifts of mood 
In a style at least approaching the 
felicity of her own. 

The defect of these versions 
spoiling many good attempts is a - 
defect in hearing. Akhmatova can 
be lightly colloquiul. But she was 
hardly capable of beginning a 
poem on the on of poetry in this 
manner: 

Some job, you'll think — not such a 
dumb thing, 

A life with a trouble-free run: 

Hear music, pick up from it some- 
thing . . . 

Nor would she say quite this on 
the same subject: 

1 can’t stand this Sisyphus 
chore . . . 
and 

... it wrenches me worse than the 
shivers. 

The raciness docs not match, anv 
more than to call " Bice " (Dante’s 
Beatrice) “ pretty Trixie ", or to 
dismiss a lover with the words 
“ Ciaou [sic], restful one”. 

The odds are too heavily against 
rite translators. Fidelity to the form 
compels this rendering of a passage 
that is gravely sardonic in the 
original: 

To be u looker-on I was not fated, 

And somehow I have always pene- 
trated 

Into rhe most forbidden zones of 

life. . 

Nurse to sore hearts who ministers- 
nnd mothers, •> 
Most fuirhful friend to husbands 
wed, toothers. 

To some, the unconsoled -surviving 
' wife . . . 

It reads like Byron, nnd at Ills 
slack second-best, dspeclally “hus- 
bands wed to others "j it misses 
all the elegance of Akhmntova’s 
statement, substituting nn off-key 
jauntiness. 

We shall have to w$it until a 
poet with gifts not' markedly in- 
terior to Akhmatova's own and 
with a kindred sensibility gains 
access to wliaf she wrote in the 
original. Until that time it is vain 
to hope for .any translation that 
yields ‘ more • titan a wavering 
shadow of the poems. But thdre-nre 
sure to’ be readers of the biography 
who will .conclude that meanwhile 
they must learn Russian themselves 
to Know more of this exceptional 
poet. 


By; Michael Scaffiiihefi 


C U RW TOPHaR^J |. (Editor) ! 

top ffe Rii* 

stun Literature 

■ 9tpp. Scottish Academic Press. 
’ £3.50. . 


J(/is good tn know.- that lin these 

■ days of -’ financial •' sts^ngency 
.Ocadomic presses. can still speculate 

. on the gullibility of the: market 
vvith some nice weighty “studies". 

_ i'ejlevam because “modern” and 
Respectable because about : " litera- 
j'Jbre". How else explain the bring- 
,<hg together of five articles fromJhe 

■ j Publish, or' perish' school . of;, aca- 
demic criticism, 'ail * oE which 

. .appbarod originally.. in Foruiji for 
- Modern Language; Studies, three of-. 
. >yhich are ephemeral,' /ong- .'average; 

and,, only one (intended in any . case 
/ rar ; . inclusion in another .'book) 
./•Worthy of preservation in some 
. ' Pdr^iapeht form ?. 




regular training jaunts in their sub- 
ject, or , even undertake the occa- 
fiio'nal cross-country run, ,in order to 
prpve. th'at fheir..mu0c]af are tuned 
;-aijd (heir sfne'w* Hr'goaa ordbt;. But 
tp wrench- ti)e?fe private' aiid often ' 
.esoteric exercises from the'' decent ; 
obscurity "or the academic journals 
and launch them into the public 
market-place is unfair both to 
authors and readers. James West, . 
foif - instance^ is .afflicted with a 
sever'd attack of cramp in- his 
attempt ; to clear the hurdles' Of 
Symbolist aesthetic’’ theory and 
barks, 'his shlris painfully -'on that: .- 
dangerous, qet of u isms beginning 
. with realism " "and eliding iMtn 
" post-impressionism’’. And yet., 
most -of us 1 would have been- none . 

' the wiser and he Could have picked 
-himself ' up end done sonie, hard 
training ‘for ti proper race hqd this: 
effort not been thrust under our. 
noses -too; soon: 

As ■ for ■ Geoffrey. Hoski'ng and 
: Robert’ Russell* they ?eem'. to. oe not., 
so much rutining as walking tin the 
Sppt, warming up their muscles for 
$ome future add a$ yet un perceived ■ 
exercises. Hojiking cb!n tributes • hi* 
notes; oh ihvpfi' Soviet vnOyelia's-iand, 
ode ’novel (by Vittdimov, Vo. Wo rich, ; 

.: Tendryakbv ’ aiid -'M&gimdi 1 rCsptec*; 
lively}, while Russell 'accurately con- 


veys his enthusiasm, for Katayev's 
late return tp the prose manner of 
his youth, without betraying the 
slightest ;sjgn of having, read other 
novelists: evpn Russian, who were 
fascinated: by time dnd exploited the 
.concept of : tbe association bf ideas 
(Sterne, tfibii should’st he living at 
this hour). 

Only the compiler of this collec- 
tion, Christopher • Barnes, -in his 
articles on Pasternak, and revolu- 1 
tlon, and John 1 Els worth on* Andrei 
Bely's theory . of symbol iftri, have 
anything; interesting to say. Barhes, 
■ in ffpRe of a thoroughly misleading 
title, explores the shifting attitudes 
,of Pasternak' both to , the October 
Revolution as . a. cbnbrqte everitagd 
to the idda or revolution in general, 
with the emphasis on ^he Iqtier. Add 
EJswonb; who is jundouotedly tho 
-strongest r under In the field; With 
ekcellent lungs at;d .legs, canters 
confidently - and .. surefootedly 
: through Bely’s’ developing 'theory (or 


is- genuinely ; sorry when he' stops, 
for Bely is an underrated giapt of 

acco^^^^^l l^no W 
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The Mini. The Musician 
ARTHUR HUTCHINGS 

320 illustrations, 170 in culuiir 12 x l J[ ins (?»(l.l x 2 IS ems) 

ISBN 0 500 01161 3 £16.00 November I 

A Tonic to the Nation 

Funivul of Britain 1951 

EDITED BY MARY BAN HAM AND BEVIS HfLl.IER 
198 illustrations, 12 hi coloui 1U j x 7fl itis (26.5 x 19.5 cuts) 

Hard cover ISBN 0 500 01165 6 £7.00 

Pa perbiick ISBN 0 S00 27079 1 £2.75 Nmvinhtr i 

Art: A History of Painting, 

Sculpture and Architecture 

FREDERICK HARTT 

Volume l : Prehistory, Ancient World, Middle Ages 
674 illustrutimis, 86 in colour, N wiih gold and 12 mans 
II x 8{ ins (26.0 x 21.5 cuts) 

Paperback ISBN O 500 27082 1 LG.9S Novembers 

Degas 

The Artist’s Mind 
THEODORE REFF 

216 illustrations, 14 in colour 10 x 7j in.s (25.4 x 39.0 omsj 
ISBN 0 500 09120 X £15.00 Nouembet 8 
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SUZANNE CRAYSON 

ICO Illustrations 11 x 8j ins (27.9 x 21.5 cnis) 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 27091 0 £2.95 iVoL>embci- 8 

Haydn in England 1791-1795 

H. C. ROBBINS LANDON 

54 illustrations, 5 in colour and over 280 musical examples 
10 x 6j ins (25.4 x 17-4 ems) 

Haydn : Chronicle and Works 

ISBN 0 500 01164 8 £25.00 November IS 

Magritte 

SUZI GABL1K. 

225 illustrations, 21 ill colour 10 x 7) ins (25.3 x 19.7 ems) 

Paperback reprint ISBN 0 500 27035 X £2.95 November IS 

The Secret Paris of the 30’s 

BRASSAI 

ISO photographs 10 x 81 ins (25.4 x 21.0 emsj 
ISBN 0 500 54040 3 £10.50 /Vouembcr 75 

Fernando Botero 
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TRANSLATED JOHN GABRIEL 

58 ijliiati-atiojis, 16 -far colour C? x 8] ins (20.3 x 22.2 ems)’ 

ISBN 0 500 091 J 7 X £5.00 November 22 
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FRANCIS HUXLEY 
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ISBN. 0 500 01155 ? £3,95 ' November 22 . 
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ABDELKEBIR KHATIBI AND MO NAM ED SJJELMASSI 
174 ilhistratlon<s, 54 in colour 11{ x 9j jns (30.2 x 24.1 ems). 

ISBN 0 500 23252 0 £18.00 November 29 
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ISBN 0 500 23256 3 £35.00 November 29 
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Paul Eddy, Elaine 
Potter & Bruce Pape 
of The Sunday Times 
Insight Team 

A brilliant investigation. 
. of the DC 10 crash in 
March 1974 and of the 
aircraft industry's 
safety record. 
£4.95 448 pages 
32 pages of illustration 
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Gfamm Mai! We 

BFSStSSS' 

Flann O ’Urien 
(Mylen no Gopaleen) 

‘I think that along with 
Joyce and Beckett he 
constitutes our trinity of 
great Irish writers. 
And who is funnier ?' 
EDNA O'BRIEN ' 
£5.00 176 pages 




Men or SBusorenaie: The 
nonane Controversy 

Ollv at. Gillie - 

£4.95 256 pages 


Robert Brain 

£4.25 288 pages 
Approaches to 
Anthropology Series, 
edited by Mary Douglas 


THe teoiHffti in My life 

Jane Davis 

£3.95 188 pages 
.16 pages ofpholographs 


Ride the. Golden TigefcJ 1 ; 
£3.95 920. pages 
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The Sweetheart peal 

£3.95 304'pages 
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A fantasist in Peking 

By Jonathan Spence 


HUGH TRIiVOK-ROMiR : 

A Hidden Life 

JUGpp. Mncmillun. £4.95. 1 

After the late Professor Mary 
Wright iitid introduced ’ her stu- 
dents 10 the main sources for a 
study of modern Chinese history, 
and as wc were star ling to work on 
our research papers, she used to 
write out and circulate comments 
relating to possible leads. A few 
weeks ago, while browsing through 
these notes, I came across tlia fol- 
lowing : 

British private papers. In 1946 an 
unusually reliable , resource 
reported that the Swlsi consul in 
Peking hud custody of urfdiminul 
jn uni ism pis i»y Backhouse, that 
he wanted to place these for 
safe keep jug in nn appropriate 
library where circulation could be 
controlled. It appears thut they 
were "seta .class” materials, in 
local terms. ... I doubt that the 
material in question is more than 
piquant, but still it would be in- 
teresting in find out where rite 
Mss were sent, if they still exist. 
Despite the intriguing nature of 
tills note ("sew" being the Yale 
Library category for scholarly 
materials that arc also regarded os 
obscene.), L do not think that any of 
us ever followed up this lead, nor 
do l remember knowing or caring 
who hud beon tile Swiss consul in 
Peking during the Second World 
War. But now, thanks to Hugh 
Trevor-Roper’s curious and absorb- 
ing book, all of these questions 
bave been answered: the Swiss 

consul was Dr Rein-hard Hoeppli, 
the materials are indeed " zeta 
class “ and tho manuscripts were 
sent, via Pi-ofessor Trevor-Roper, to 
the Bodleian Library. 

Sir Edmund Trelawny. Backhouse 
is known to scholars, if at ail, as 
the donor, of a fine collection of 
Chinese books (and eighty volumes 
of newspaper clippings) to the 
Bodleian, and as the co-author with 




mm 



-J. -D. : Pi> Bland Of, two enjoyable 
works ort late imperial Chiojf-i 
Annals and Mthnolrs of the Court} 
of Pekin g and China under the 
Empress Dow tiger. These two his- 
torical chronicles contain much 
documentary material,, but since 



have been known to be forgeries 
Since the late 1930s, the books are 
rarely eked nowv Apart from these, 
the common scholarly bibliogra- 
phies show nothing under Back- 
house’s .name except . for Chinese 
translations of the above two 'works 
nitd a very brief article on Chin 
poetry. He does' not appear signif- 
icantly Ju political memoirs or pub- 
lished dtp Ionia Lie histories of the 
period, nor in recent studies of the 
Chinese literary, or social scene. 
Clearly, to the world at large. , a 
marginal figure. ■ 

■ Why then, bother to pursue him ? 
Professor Trevor-Ropey gives two 
main reason's for his dwii : pursuit. 
S™ SfJrte not SO much to Back- 
hbuso Hbipa]f:u-ta Backhouse .as 
the author otf the two volumes of 
obscene memoirs which chance 
brought to Professor Trevor-Roper’s 
bands from their depository in Svtft- 
aerland: fu-ar, I felt -driven, by 
m«e obscene memoirs, to study tite- 
no Jess elusive and - preposter oils 
character which had created 
them : . second, • Hows ■ I asked 
Jnyselr, .could !■ allow such * explb- 




public 

* ’.to rfwpck* 1 ; ft* •' «ke<« 

2* ' W8 - apprising jdsfori&l 
■menieiua which 'they contained?” 
The; 1 .; second: .; .theaa 'Maae&v 

(.Seemed i ifaporttuifr -tot '■^.•PtifeosS? 1 - 

Travoy-Roper ' by vlntttV ot? uffi 1 

TlniKtre iMla-ae *u«'i ' jt -, _ • ^77! . 


ne . was toslanfly. reminded, <0 -he 
.rails us, of, A. J.. A. Symons aiid the 
homosexual letters that spedefed T lie 
Qwest, for Corvo .’ ( | • • ■/. 

; r ‘Ebjlbwlngi-up ' the. CbiVo iialogU 
Cto the -problems of -which': I WH 1 
retujn-lator) Profe*joL- Trevof. 
-Rimer n res bn in life. hr*ni/ 


Backhouse at 45 and late in his life : from A Hidden Life. 

The story that Professor Trevor- fags with Lord Kitchener, the 
Roper uni-avel.? is an intriguing one. Prime Minister (with copies of 
Backhouse emerges, slowly but coil- correspondence to King George V) 
vincingly, as a dreamer, schemer, and the British minister to Peking, 
and confidence man: one of those Sir John Jordan. In this remark- 
people who have an apparently able episode Backhouse undertook 
endless capacity to persuade others in 1915 <0 buy arms in China and 
of <helr integrity and ability. A ship .them back to the allies in 
Wykehamist from a wealthy Europe— an astonishing reversal of 
Quaker background, who had been the commonplace vision of arms 
to Oxford (though he never took sales by the imperialist powers to 
his degree) and travelled widely, China. In his usual way Backhouse 
Backhouse could project an parlayed up the ante and exug- 
assurance and possession of inside gerated his contacts and his suc- 
In format] on that was almost never cesses; he had persuaded the Bri- 
seen through; he was -also extre- tish government to transfer two 
mely handsome, beautifully man- million pounds sterling to Chinese 
nered, and apparently a genius at banks before the bubble finally 
languages: he seems to have come exploded, though personally he 
to the Chinese language via seif- cleared little money from the 
taught Japanese, but whatever the “deal”. Taken cumulatively, nil 
means or instruction, he was able. these stories illuminate a major 
within a few months of his arrival conundrum in modern history: 
In China during 1898, to begin namely, the extraordinary way that 
work translating Chinese doqu- naivety and Ignorance were com- 
ments for the famous Times ponents of Western imperialism, 
reporter Gewge Morrison. Of Back- the casual stupidity with which 
houses experiences in China duv- national governments uud major 
B “ x er, rising “we -hear business corporations alike pursued 
nothing”, says. Professor Trevor- their own interests. . 

Roper, except a vogue rumour that Interwoven with these uccounts 
he shot lus own sergeant-major. But aro four other subplots in Back- 
*" £ i« Lancelot Giles's ''Diary of El, ft " 0 mi life? tV,e rullLS 
w S Jn B i 1 1 *S Poki !! g k^Setions ’ with Morrison und Blund, the (ienl- 

y“ng BhcW muse' 1n 8 pikmi at thil ,n !? wlri .‘ lho , ,? 0( | loiarl (eccentric 

at , Hi' s ® n< ( Bt l ^ mes hilarious, cnminilsorv 
time, perfecting ills language skills, reading for all library curntnro 
avoidmg the fray, and slowing that {Jr forging of ChiifisLn“sdimv 
propensity for abandoning his and tho fii^ 

fii °h Is’^lTf e Wh * Ch "** to rCCUr later p ? sitlon of tho ‘wo volumes of ohs- 

I see Backhouse occasionally. He .SkT®® 5& h *6*3 
strained some muscle early in “ Decadence Mmidchouo”, 

« Hidden E» & *“#"-*» * 

^L^oouo,., 
'ffft;;!;'?' “1 looki’iK'lZfe 0 

book, '(including P Ehf 7 m i™ fe 1 5%"“ “ E “E" 1 " - 

morocco-boiind dictionary). He Dow* 

'left them nil in hfo hnn«A i-hlnir of occasional hints of homo* 

Ing die? wourd t Sife’ S European 

within our lines. However; it was that read fn L po - 88 , ? 

burned down and everything des- ,ofo ' t ^ e ^ r or, 8* nH ^ 

tcoyd. However, Te^ca^'to £™; .^iflcencT bSt T y i/Z 

»* ! ‘ ? r! 

which he had a fair Amount. Rrinlaid Siannif w , hal 

sh^va* ^* t the source also tor and acting P consul in Peking 

shows, that Backhouse entered the who befriended- Backhouse aSS 

SSs 3 sn^auf 

tj.ii' j v t,' ' .' !'• that he could Save -believed 

..Trevor, .these; . ^memoir j .” ' of tho aging 

Straight' W' i! l? T! E , S th rf W 11 N OcoajiohBd. t tentpffary 'and paf 

tfc.fi, trend 


because in bU prologue Professor 
Trevor-Roper had built up to them 
too dramatically. Since he quotes 
little from them, we have little to go 


.***?. -Of occasional hints of homo- 
sexual orgies with gilded European 
or Mahchu youth. It is • possible 
that . read fn tofo. In their original 
lorm, thfse memoirs may have 
some significance, but It is not 
apparent here: indeed, it is vlr- 
tually impossible to see what 
Rein-nerd Hoeppli, the Swiss doc- 
tor and acting consul, in Peking 
who befriended Backhouse and 
transcribed the diaries, was ablo to 
see m them. Hoeppli, after ail, 
was a cultured man and a distin- 
guished physician; lie was an inter-, 

S nationally known research special- 
: ^pAttoiIoWgy 
any .years , in Chlniu aHA 
t eisydnal, 'paper*. .IftVleqiiflsf 
journals. ^ js q trdd tribute -to Mi 
■naivety' that He could have -believed 
these; . ^memoirs'.’* ’ :of tho aging _ 

’ wjr ,/.:BMldious'e-.i . ' the affairs 


“■all) : : relevant: archives i In 

'■AustraUai tfte.., - XlnJted' Stateej; ehld 

C^pdaV wltlr 


.■:v- 1 


%u. ■rw«i» , '«w^uua wihi i toe 

e!? B i e l e ' 11 tn 4ntr . with ‘ Willard 

A, 1 consortium . of 
with tHo 1 . Clyde 
flWhr'tap - of John cB»wli , 

CM/Bank NoW .opmdany : 

X^\t' .Each . of-theie dealings 
IS fahtastic; ndsgaided 

v. e* • fraWtrien t-t-vtf; ; qlie . ft ' l combl- 
natlqn rdf All thrSe-^d'rffc Sp#3s 
we told amusihgly , Bnd . sVUfuily. 


' pa«piofl,.wtth . Lord RdoBberj 1 ^ Back- - 
-tef fescribed-ithie in one- of. the 
eentewe /of tho mbmoirt : 
Vm Prof ess Trevor-Roper Jets us 
‘ ^ ^ agree -that 

w»p d ydii^ AiVMi as privileged, to 






, if $h..l i '/IM. . ;• -.■Lf- '-At . J- il 


Trevor-Roper compares tk,- 
Thoro may have been fantasy 
exaggeration, too, in tho- BM 
Diaries, but there is a terrible S 
reahstlc poignancy m Casement' 
brief jottings of the cash price aid 
physical size of the young men b 
coupled with furtively in dui 
streets and harbours. Such e Z 
lions are completely missing J 
Backhouse. And how immenid- 
far too, Backhouse is from- fad 
erick Rolfs, the self-styled Baroi 
Corvo. “Baron Corvo— how b{ 
haunts these pages ”, says Trew I 
Roper, but not to me he doenll 
For Backhouse never, as far a E 
Professor Trevor-Roper can show 
us, had a truce of the wild talent 
oE Roife. The crucial difference- be- 
tween Symons's and Trevor.RoneTi 
sources is that though Trent 
Roper says that it was Rolfe'i 
"outrageous last letters frw 
Venice, casually purchased from.i 
homosexual bookseller in London ’ 
which led Symons to his quest, that 
is in fact not the case. It wu 
reading Hadrian the Seventh which 
set Symons off: “ As soon os I hod 
finished the story I read it through 
again, only to find my first impres- 
sion enhanced. It seemed to me 
then, it seems -to me still, one of 
the most extraordinary achieve- 
ments in English literature . . .” 
and again, “ How was it thu I had 
never heard of a man who had it 
in ills power to write such a book 
as Hadrian the Seventh ?” Since 
Professor Trevor-Roper's quest it 
quickened by curiosity merely, and 
not by any central aesthetic {aid- 
nation, his book lacks the lone 
tli at drove Symons to s true con- 
clusion. 

Professor Trevor-Roper's attempt 
at a conclusion, therefore, in which 
the “empty aesthetic elitism" of 
Backhouse is linked to the "hol- 
low, glittering sadistic elitism " of 
fascism, seems out of scale, too 
portentous for the frail figure of 
Backhouso to bear. If Professor 
Trevor-Roper sought deeper motive* 
for Backhouse’s conduct he miili 
perhaps have left these grand gw- 
eralizutions and probed omP 8, 
into the childhood of Ins subject, 
it childhood, lie tells us, of which 
“we know nothing". For exampw. 
a closer look ut the wore en- 
titled The Descendants of J«m 
Backhouse. Yeoman, published a 
1894, would have shown Prof** 
Trevor-Roper that Edmund «*■ 
lawny Backhouse had pna more 
brother than the three listed in * 
Hidden Life. IJdnumd Trelawny «« 
horn in October, 1873, the oldestsoQp 
and tho unlisted brother, R“^"“ 
Charlas, was born in DecemMb 
1874. We mny guess how inter- 
locked the two boys lives were 
and guess also at the loss felt . 
Edmund when Roland Charles die 
In Decombor, 1877. We move into 
an oven more complex P^ c „°Vu« t 
cal sphere when we reanse-tt 
less than a year after Roland Cop 
les’s death twin boys were bora- w 
Edmund’s parents, who ■ name® 

them, with awful mourning wrijhh 

Roger Roland Charles • and .MU« , 

Roland Charles. H Edmund *■■ 

lonely, withdrawn, dwrirful ajj 
prone to exaggerated .w«sy«.JL 
roots may, perhaps, W.J 00 *" ” J 
as well as fn the cultoral mores.# 

Sen Cf ^fW8ly i/ ^^" in ating. 

■Mffg grs-. 

decadence U 

would: ■ be IH the • China thot J e 
made his home for so many A ea JJ. 
With the, other eccentric advw - 
tprers or char latans , who found, u 
tween the .ravaged warlord spdWV, 
and their • ovta uncaring : naripiiam,-. 
Clilpq that seemed, to fit Jn reaiw 

S e wayward China of their hear 4, 
omer Lea, Two-gun JP»^J 
Francis A, Sutton and tliat oJJ 
Hungarian-Jewish • Buddhist, * . , 
bltsch-Uncoln. May they «U rrt* J, 
peace and dream of die fruits m , 
sbught with the Income- from tnw 
guns and -.their games— the sdJJj 
luxuries such as strawberries » , 
iasparbffus out of season wmcn ^ i 
. HpeopB , tolls ; us .th«. 
loved to ; eat ii| Peking. As 

iVirbte in apother c^ 

S ve . of* the ..unljwrhtf 

2nd S|-' 
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The British interest 


By W. J. F. Jenner 


JOHN KING PAIRBANK, KATHER- 
INE FROST BRUNER and ELIZABETH 
MACLEOD MATIIESON (Editors) : 

The I.G. in Peking 
Letters of Robert Hnrt, Chinese 
Maritime Customs 18G8-1907 
Two volumes. With an introduc- 
tion by L. K. Little. 

1,654pp. The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, £37.40. 


LO HUI-MIN (Editor) : 

The Correspondence, of G. E. 
Morrison 

Volume 1 : 1895-1912 

848pp. Cambridge Uuiversity Press. 

£25. 


For nearly half a century Sir Robert 
Hart, Inspector General of the 
' Chfnesc Maritime Customs, wm the 
most influential foreigner oil China ; 
if he had a serious rival An the 
years after 1900 it was the Times 
correspondent in Peking, Bho 
Australian adventurer Dr G. E. 
Moirison. Both took it for 
granted that the strength eimig. 
or at least the maintenance, o* 
British dominance in China was 
part of their moral duty, as is 
abundantly shown in their letters, 
scliolurly editions of which have 
appeared almost simultaneously. Of 
the two collections the Morrison 
volume Is tho livelier read, for 
reasons that do credit to its editor 
though not to many of those whose 
letters are included # in it. But 
before returning to this devastating 
self-revelation it would be as well 
to look at the more complex and 
equivocal figure of Robert Hart. 

Forty years in the company of 
Sir Robert as he artlessly presented 
himself in weekly letters to his 
London factotum J. D. Campbell 
is an endurance test, albeit a 
rewarding one, for anyone who 
•reads through the two large 
volumes in which they are pub- 
lished. The Harvard editors have 
decided to omit nothing, however 
trivial, from their monumental 
edition, so that by the time one 
has finished one knows Hart quite 
well. One can sympathize with the 
junior Customs officials who were 
expected to endure his musical 
evenings. Goodness knows what his 
violin-playing whs like j but tho 
conversation can be imagined from 
this: 

I hqd a funny dream this morning 
in which I made a joke: — a 
missionary girl was showing me 
the mission stotiou end a lot of 
singularly dirty hoys and girls 

S asscd into the mission school, 
aid I: “It's quito true what they 
. say, that cleanliness is next to 
godliness, for don't you see that 
cleanliness is the very last thing 
one can expect from such little 
heathens ! ” The next and the 
last were properly emphasised in 
the dream and I awoke laughing 
at my own pun. 


■ dullness.' one suspects, 

was essential to his success. His 


aggressive predecessor, Horatio 
■Nelson Lay, -was dismissed for 
swogance and inbubordtnatdon. A 
man with too original and bri-Htant 
a nund would have made too many 
enemies. Not that Har.t was a fool. 
He showed unbounded political 
skill in building up almost from 
the baghimfeng , and ., vu&niins for 
rooty-five ” yeart' ' dm imtemaJtioawi 
bureaucracy that was acceptable 
to lids * Chinese employ ans tad’- to 
his real « maSteudi iifie fwei^a 'legfl- 

ttonq. iMctatoawt 

oorttrol over it in the race of many 
challenges, from Chinese officials 
.from rising imperialist powers 
who wanted a share in the running 
'blr the Customs, and from those 
British hard-liners whose attitude 
to him ds summed up' in die words 
of an actios consul-general at 
Hankow writing to Morrison fa. 
1900: "He and L4 [Hung-ohang] 
are to ,niy mind the real chief 
enemies of civilization fa China 
and of England especially.” 

His position was never ait easy, 
onq to maintain, and from thd 1880s 
onwards, as. the British hegentony 
>n .China became relative Instead 
Pf absolute, the Customs had to 
• change too,. Halt knew how to 
‘ Sf- j concessions to realities by 
adapting his recruitment pojides-r 
V* subject on which these letters con- 
' twil much information as HArt wadi 
■®araoteristic astuteness, protected 
v-FWf from the L pdi<i7ft of . hqvltig 
capdidat^r by. having 
,.:;fiW6^l,. select frbto among hS 


nominees by written examination in 
Londou. Me could thus obtain' a 
couple of Russians or half a dozen 
Germans who would be posted 
where he saw fit, thereby resisting 
the wish of the various powers to 
run the Customs In their own zones 
of influence. Although he did not 
always succeed in this, he did by 
and large keep the Customs inde- 
pendent. 

With the decline in British power 
his attitude to China slowly but 
perceptibly changed. In 1871, for 
example, when some French men 
and women were killed by rioters 
in Tientsin his reaction was the con- 
ventional knee-jerk one: “No 

punishment would be severe enough 
tor the whole place.’’ A dozen years 
later he feels that in another con- 
flict with France," China’s cause is 
'the right” 1 ; and he dislikes his 
involvement in negotiating a virtual 
surrender by China. By the turn 
of the century his doubts about the 
way the powers were treating China 
were strong enough to find expres- 
sion in a number of magazine 
articles written immediately after 
lie had been through the harrowing 
siege of the legation quarter by die 
Boxers and their supporters. These 
articles, republished as tho hook 
“ These From the Land, of Sinim ” ; 
Essays on the Chinese Question, 
show a certain sympathy for 
Chinese national aspirations, or at 
least for those felt by some Chinese 
officials, and they won him the 
lively haired oF such expatriates as 
the consul-general quoted above. 

But it would be wrong to 
exaggerate tills sympathy. In his 
letters he shows remarkably little 
Interest in the Chinese life around 
him, but is full of enthusiasm for 
the ghastly social round of the 
legation quarter. Amateur theatri- 
cals, yes: Peking opera, no, There 
is barely a hint of Chinese reading 
for pleasure. Within his private 
empire Chinese were firmly kept in 
inferior posts. He had no time for 
revolutionaries (he would have had 
Sun Yat-sen hanged, drawn and 
quartered) or for such reformers 
as K’ang Yu-wei. He admired the 
Empress Dowager and apparently 
approved of her palace coup in, 

S e comes across m b lonely man, 
ited not only by his autocratic 
power within the Customs and the 
need to be on good terms with all 
the powers without seeming too 
dose to any oE them, but also by 
his own character. He kept people 
at a distance, including his own 
family. Tho .three children of an 
early and presumably irregular 
liaison were maintained through 
intermediaries in the humble sta- 
tion he thought suitable for them, 
and forbidden contact with him. 
Wlien his own wife and daughter 
oarue to visit him after a separation 
of twenty-four years be found 
himself longing for their departure 
within weeks. He even complained 
to Campbell because they looked 
older, Ho consoled himself with 
mild romantic attachments to the 
daughters and young wives of 
diplomats and hb Customs staff, 
ordering engraved jewellery from 
London, shops to give them at 
Christmas, It la all rather sad, 
as is the unending concern he 
shows over honours and decora- 
tions, and his belief fa his own 
India pensability. As easily ad 1870 
. he writes of getting the service fa 
shape , fa a couple of yOars and 
faafciajg way fM ni yoifa*er, better 
man soon afterward®* similar 
:: remarks ' are i found, throughout the 
■ • oboifesptatteice ; biit' oven •'•' wfoeb 
the" collapse of his Health forced 
him to return home in 1908 he 
would not resign his post, to which 
he clung till his death fa 1911 at 
the age of seventy-six. 

There is a theme of dri&a{pp oint- 
ment in his Bitititirde fa hw jofb that 
becomes stronger 1 over .tiie : years', 
He evktemtfy hoped to achieve much 
more nJban we Midi boih for British 
interests and, -os tie inherprated 
them, .for Chinese ones. "I want to 
..make China swung” he wrote in 
1881, "and I .want to make England 
her best friend l English doings—: 
Consular always, end Leggdndi occa- 
sionally — are against me, ahd the 
doings of : . ether powers are. of a 
nature to quintuple, the dentil of the 
. English suicide. Confound ft 1- Con- 
found it 11 Confound jifc! lT w ‘ If 
: only he had- been, allowed to . tun 
everything he could 'have brought 
China firmly but polliteiy fato- thq 
. modern vwrid r miaar. British " piho« 
■teetton, ’> : to t the,, great benefit "of 
both. 1 A ftrajitir hofrta tibfei Bad 


ANNOUNCING A MAJOR NEW SERIES FROM 


one later to bo taken up by Jap- 
anese, American; anil Russians who 
wanted to exploit China for her own 
gond. It was of course an illusion. 
Thdrbecu years later, watching with 
dfe< nair the Ch'lng government's 
feeble resistance to Japan and 
learning chat his son wanted to 
marry, he was facing lip to the 
failures of liis grandest designs : 

“ To think iihait after thirty years of 
I.G.-ship and as many of pater- 
nity, Cnira should be so helpless 
and my son so bent on having his 
own way — it’s very disturbing to 
one's equanimity 1 " 

That Hart was kept at a certain 
distance from the very centre of 
power in Peking, even back in the 
1860s and 1870s, is clear from these 
letters. He could be a useful inter- 
mediary between the Oh’ing court 
and the West^ but could- not put 
much pressure on either side. His 
influence was in the last resort per- 
sonal, unless he spoke for a govern- 
ment; and his ambiguous position 
meant that he .could not fully repre- 
sent one side against the other if he 
was to keep that influence. It was 
only in Customs matters and in such 
related areas a9 posts, navigational 
aids and the preparation of trade 
statistics that ho could act with 
authority. 

What lie did with that authority 
was a remarkable feat of bureaucra- 
tic empire-building. The autono- 
mous, international Customs service 
ivaB raising about a third of the 
revenue which the Ch’ing govern- 
ment received or controlled by the 
time he left China. The service that 
had held together through the 
struggle for concessions survived 
the temporary collapse of national 
government during the Boxer war 
and the fall of the dynasty soon 
after Hart’s death. 

Does ell that make Hart die great 
friend of China his supporters 
would have him be ? As an Indivi- 
dual, he was better behaved than 
many other Victorian ImperiaUstB ; ' 
end the expressions of hatred for 
liian of some more aggressive and 
short-sighted British merchants and 
consuls can be read os testimonials 
In his favour. His work in the 
Customs and in China's foreign rela- 
tions’ has been reflated «t length- 
and with great approval in. Stanley 
Wright’s scholarly biography Hart 
and the Chinese Customs (1950) 
and more briefly .in many 
American histories, where rtic Cus- 
toms service is seen an en- 
lightened and progressive agency 
for China's modernization. 

Some Chinese officials during 
Hart’s lifetime, ilka most Chinese 
historians today, saw tiho Customs 
os an instrument of foreign aggres- 
sion by which China was made safe 
for foreign trade at die price of 
her economic and political independ- 
ence. More and more of the 
revenues collected wero diverted to 

{ laying off indemnities end related 
oans after wars unjustly inflicted 
on China. 

Tha more dependent on Customs 
revenues successive Chinese govern- 
ments became, the more susceptible 
they were to foreign pressures, as 
became blatantly obvious when 
after 1911 the legations virtually 
took over the Customs and thereby 
could make or break any regime 
at no cost to themselves. 



CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY OF THE 
SCHOOL 


General Editor : JOHN EGGLESTON 


Although Hart Insisted that his 
men should "act with. and assist “ 


-ge. /Chinese. goyernmettfV 'be keg»t 


jerti- dut. of Ifq control and. took 
good' care 'to. . preyeRt Cfaaesa 
employees bring : appointed to post* 
tlond of powei* within the Customs. 
His own words repeatedly remind 
us that despite his disagreement 
with some British officials sad mer- 
chants,, he felt that <*the: Customs. 
Service as it. exists may be said to. 
constitute . a very, real and ' very 
important British ihterest fa itself ”. 
He was also an' enthusiastic dopa 
trader : after tho Customs took over 
some. of the import of opium lie 
wrote, " Our opium work Is going 
along satisfactorily - and' the result 
will be. a greater 'Sale bf Indian 
opium than ever and afc a . slightly., 
cneapef rate to consumers 4'V 
.•/ It is possible ‘that- a. foreign-run 
customs service might have bene-, 
tiled Cfana if it had been a .tern-! 
poxary. arrangement while Chaneie- 
staff were tralned'Ca -take it over, • 
and. if. China’s riders. i}ttd .been: 
strong enough . fa j use it in ,tfieir, 
national intfeyest-. . IW 1 revenue might 
havq- bfetl'iised .ty, finance 1 t^e dfas -,1 
tic';, rafo raw' .•.’■wedeft:, /fa j^eiMUra j 


This new series selects key concents of particular concern to the 
teacher and the educational sociologist — e g. poverty, opportunity; 
comprehensive schooling — and provides reliable and up-to-date 
accounts of the findings of sociologists on the topic. The aeries la 
primarily intended to give the student a convenient resumd of all 
the issues Involved In a particular subject, but the authors have also 
been encouraged to make their own contributions to the debates. 
The llrst four titles to be published are : 


Education and Poverty 

PHILIP ROBINSON 


The skirmish on poverty started in Britain !n the middle 1060a, with 
compensatory eduoatlon, community programmes and urban aid. 
The author dasorlbss the attempts that have been made lo achieve 
an eduoatlonal policy relevant to those moBt disadvantaged In our 
society ; examines the different ways In which sociologists have con- 
ceptualized the related problems; and evaluates tha success of the 
policy, 

£3.00 


Paperback £1-40 


Interaction in the Classroom 

SARA DELAMONT 


An important development fn the sociology of education Involves the 
researoher sharing, observing and evaluating life in classrooms. The 
author shows how social interaction is Influenced by the educational 
regime end history of the school, the looatlon and archlteature or the 
room, and the perspectives and power positions of teachers and 
pupils. She discusses the controversies about control over know- 
ledge and "self-fulfilling prophecy". In many reBpeols this fe the 
first sociological account of claanroom life : It offers Borne unusually 
rich observation of -that deceptively familiar scene. 

£3.00 Paperback £1.40 


Language, Schools and Classrooms 

MICHAEL STUBBS 


The role of language in education hes long held a central plaoe In 
educational etuaiea, and in recent years sooiollnguista have made 
important contributions to the debate. The author oilers an admirably 
clear guide lo the basic Issues. He shows how soclollngutBllc con- 
cepts can help towards a belter understanding of the relation of 
language to leading, and how researchers have Investigated the use 
of. language In classrooms. • ** 

£3.bd Papeifeaok £1.40 


Social Control and Education 

BRIAN DAVIES 


Social control Is a central sociological concept whioli has 'generated 
many Influential '’models" of man in socleiy, each of them. hotly 
defended by their protagonists. The author conducts the reader on a 
lively and discriminating tour o! these ma|or models, reminding ub 
that inspection and comparison are likely to produce a mote Illumin- 
ating soolal explanation than the espousal of any single theory. Ho 


examines the rise of compulsory schooling in Britain and the USA 
and Bhows us which aapeolB of ‘ 


__ __ education and social control have 

been elaborated or neglected In the sociology of education down 
to the present day. 

£3,76 - : Paperback £1.80 


For further details of Hie aeries please write to: The Marketing Dep- 
artment, Associated Book Publishers, North Way, Andover, Hampshire 
SP10 6BE, England. 


NOW AVAILABLE AS UNIVERSITY PAPERBACKS 


FROM TIBERIUS TO THE ANT 0 NIMES 

A History of the Roman Empire AD 14-1 92 

ALBINO QARZETTJ : . : IfiSI 

For the Roman Empire Hie first two cenlurtei ol IHb Chr/stfari era 
were largely a period of consolidation.- However^the^tpry^oriheBe 
centuries le far from: dull, for Augustus's succesebrs rafiged .ffbm cap- 
able administrators,- like Tiberius, Claudius ancTHacjrlaft, to- nean 
madmen like Caligula -and tha amateur gladiator ‘C^rnmodua. .who . 
wbuld have Wrecked the system but for Its' Innate strength. Protesaoi' 
Garzetu'a definitive account ol this fascinating period, closely based 
on primary eouroos,. combines a clear and readable narrative with a 
thorough dfepuaelon of the historical and methodological problems. 
UnWerefty:Paperb'acic'£7.60 • 


FRANCE: ■ 

A Companion ib French Studied 
' EDITED B Y D G CHARLTON . ^ 

: A wide-ranging brief authoriletivia. guide lo: iHpJilrioi'y. fin’d culture .of 
France from the! Renaissance to the present day, designed' for tiolh- 
' genera! readers and students seeking a wider understanding of French 
o(vllizaUon> .. : 

, University Paperback £3,95 . 


Title marked IEE9 '.is published In line USA by Barnes & Noble Book*; • 
a. division of Harper. & Row Publlptier$ Inc. 
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of liijcti imp* rial Ism. Hut mmo 
of . this lvns pnssiblc without. 
i-cvalutUmuvy of thu 

sort tliiit Were unt jio'jihlc iil 
the time. liven if they been 
poisihlc, it ii unlikely tli;:t Hart 
would have l»ecn Lhe man for flio 
jiiii, h2C2:i.He such a programme 
would Iibvo called foe him in trork 
against fuiutaiiiom.-il Uriiiiii 
iiuerctu. 

If the Harvard edition of Hart's 
letters has about it wi'iiir of being 
a pious memorial to □ great man-—- 
[t is, with .Stanley VVrlglu’s rj tin. si -offi- 
cial biography, a substitute for the 
xtaruc of Hart that stood on the 
Shanghai Bund until the Japanese 
had It pulled dawn in 1942 — the first 
volume of selections from lhe Mor- 
rison correspondence Is a cool work 
of exposuro. The brash, aggressive 
journalist who arrived in Peking In 
1897 came just when the struggle 
• between the powers for privileges 
and spheres of Influenco in China 
was at its height. He leapt straight 
into the fray, kicking and shoving as 
he urged England to grab what she 
could bv publicising the more vig- 
orous efforts of her rivals. He font 
so far i'i iii.i despatches that even 
that areh-pr onega ndist for imperial 
expansion, Val online Chirol, then 
deputy head of the foreign depart- 
ment of The -Times, urged him to 
tone down his contemptuous refer- 
ences to the Foreign Office. 

Bellipcrence, whether personal nr 
, political, runs through nearly all of 
Morrison’s letters and those of many 
of his correspondents too. There 
must have been something about him 
that drew like-minded men to him. 
Soon uf*er his arrival he wns getting 
letters from various parts of China 
telling him what the competition was 
up to e^d encouraging him to keep 
up the fight, 

A Jap^arv 1B98 letter to J. 0. P. 

! Bland, the Times man in Shanghai, 
sets out same of his own views at 
.that time. The greatest threat' ho 

S ercelved to N r peaceful British 
omination in Central China” was 
the growth of Russian power in 
-Manchuria. He. disagreed strongly 
r with those who advocated a deal 
conceding Russia, preeminence in 
north China in exchange for British 
.supremacy in the Yangtse valley: 

• the consequent growth in Russian 
.power would be a grave threat 'to 
■•British interests- in China and eko- 


provided Russia with tin excuse Hi 
strengthen still further her position 
in the uartii-eust, he wrote to Chirol, 
“ I myself ardently desire war. . . . 
Gladly tvnuld i give I.OUO to know 
that war had begun." Despite Ins 
promise to put nothin:: bellicose 
in life telegrams .he gave a widely 
publicized interview to a Japanese 
journalist in which lie expressed ids 
sanguinary hopes. 

When war came he was delighted, 
and he did not want it to end before 
Russut was “saigrrie A blsnc” ami 
“crushed beyond repair”. Me indig- 
nantly rejected charges of Japanese 
atrocities from the safety of Poking, 
and submitted all his messages on 
the war to the Japanese military 
censor before dispatch. So excited 
was he by it all that he now wanted 
n a desperate war between France 
and Germany”. . 

A year after the victory of lhe . 
Japanese, Morrison suddenly turned 
against them, to the confusion of 
hla employers and Kite indignation 
of Tokyo. The Times remained 
strongly in favour of die Anglo- 
Janancse alliance, to Morrison's 
evident dissatisfaction. He took 
advantage of the paper’s purchase 
by Nortlicliffe to launch a vendetta 
against his former patron Chirol 
which ended with Chiral's depar- 
ture. 

This vindictiveness - was nothing 
exceptional : several times we find 
him complaining to Printing House 
Square of a colleague’s incompe- 
tence with the evident intention of 
blasting his career. He appears to 
have oeon a compulsive bnck- 
■stnbber, not sparing even those who 
thought themselves his friends. 

Just as Ills earlier hostility to 
Russia, had made him uncritically 
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Two prints from a collection of Japanese prints, pointings, screens and books to be auctioned at Chn'irie’s «s 
November 10. The one on the left, bjj the artist Yoshitora, shows a French lady with her husband end /Ar m 
the right, by Kunihisa, a Dutch soldier with his attendant holding an umbrella. Both are inscribed with 
Japanese characters which are phonetic transcriptions of words taken from European languages: the Vrmch 
lady stands below a scroll which contains various English nouns and the sotdicr is surrounded bp Dutch 

noims (" sky ”, " earth ’’ etc). 


pro- Japanese in the post, his new 
anti-Japanese posture Induced him 
to discover merits in China's policy 


^■British interests- in China and elso- 
,'Where. .The ..only wav to stop., the 
.Russian* . was by, reaching an under- 
handing with Japan,; “J lpok with 
^equanimity- upon; the result of the 
^heritable war in the Far East." As 
far Britain’s shore in die partition 
of China,; the Yangtse valley was 
not sufficient. “Our true heritage 
.In Asia is all South Eastern Asia 

Valley ,,a ' lJ ncluding t,ie Yangtse • 
In 1903, aftor the Boxer uprising 
; POSTAGE ; • INLAND' III' AbhOAD l?p 


to cusco ver merits in China s policy 
that had previously escaped his 
attention. He continued to play the 
concessions game hard : many 

letters are filled with talk of loans 
and railways. It Is only with the up- 
heavals of 1911 that the corrospon- 
dence selected for this volume gives 
n ffZ d coverage of Chinese Internal 

As the imperial order collapsed, 
Morrison's foreign contacts from all 
over China reported on what was 
happening In their localities, and 
various Chinese interest groups en- 
sured that: he knew <jf ' their views 
retire hope that he. would pass them 
on to tlie world. Morrison whs 
never a mere conveyer of Informa- 
tion :Jia was by nature a propagan- 
dist,, and lio soon became tnq spokes- 
man . of the legation quarter's 


»na man to Demine president and 
save China from ■revolution'. . 

He was so carried; away by his 
enthusiasm that . he ' apparently did 
pot even suspect, that tire mutiny 


v'HhiT and looting i by one of Yuan’s' dlvl 
. alOns in Poking in 1912 was a care 


fully stage-managed outrage in- 
tended to keep the capital of the 
republic la Yuan’s bailiwick In the 
north, thus excluding the southern 
revolutionaries from real power in 
the new regime. Tills volume closes 
with Mormon leaving the service 
of The Times and becoming an 
adviser— one might say public re- 
lations officer— to the- man he had 
helped to make president. As Lo 
Hul- min paints out in the excellent 
in traduction to his admirable edi- 
tion. that whs a serious mistake : 
once he ceased to be the correspon- 
dent of The Times he was only 
himself, and thus a far less power- 
ful figure. The second period of 
Ills life in Peking will be covered 
in the next volume of his corres- 
pondence. Thera is also a diary to 
come that promises to be even moro 
revealing.- , 

It would be tempting but mislead- ’ 
Ihg to drew too strong a contrast 
between Hart and Morrison. As. 
committed Imperialists, they dif- 
fered more lii period end style then, 
substance. Hart was a man of the 
high ■ summer of Victorian global 


supremacy, wltile Mba- risen belonged 
to die intensely competitive ago 
that followed. Seen against Hart’s 
Roman auctoritas and air of stand- 
ing aloof from the conflicts in 
which ho was involved Morrison 
seems a scrapper, driven by the 
animal vigour that had enabled him 
as a young man to walk across 
Australia. Hart had some ground- 
ing in Chinese culture, whereas 
Morrison did not bother to learn 

S ie language, knowing China as a 
utcher knows a carcass. 

The two collections of letters are 
of great interest, not just ns enor- 
mously rich compendin of Informa- 
tion on China's foreign relations but 
also for what thoy reveal of tire 
psychology of imperialism. Ques- 
tions of personal character aside, 
wc do not have to choose between 
Hart growing Immensely rich run- 
ning tire Chinese customs for 
Britain’s benefit, nnd Morrison using 
■his despatches and letters to ex- 
press hie personal and political 
aggression. They were, after all, 
two- sides of the soma counterfeit- 
coin. 


C. P. Fitzgerald's China (G2W 
Barrio and Jenkins. E8) has recent!; 
appeared in its third revised edition. 
This standard “ short cultural his- 
tory” now contains references u 
recent archaeological discoveries, 
but it still follows the design of lhe 
1935 edition which tint TLS called 
“ concisely planned and brillkub 
executed ”. Mr Fitzgerald has dm 
ded Chinese history , into sew 
major epochs and treated the at 
literature, religion and economkia 
each period separately. His «jhm 
stretches from Chinese premier; 
to Taiplng Christianity and tallow 
the development of philosopnj w 
changing social systems. Tfiew 
lwenty-oin» plates, sixty-six illusn> 
lions, and mnoteon maps. 

Leon Trotsky on China 


second Chinese revolution of 
27 and brings together for the iw 
tlmo lb English documents w 
illuminate Trotsky’S ! pnrt in eatn 
Soviet policy towards China. 
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Wishful thinking 
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By Michael lrwun around living bodies”. The aura can By Erie JvOim 

be seen ito separate itself completely 

^ ■ . from a sleeping or even a dyinR 

ALAN ROSS (Editor) t body. Urged on by Bolkonsky, his j. u. s. HALDANE : 

London Magazine Stories ne ^ head of department, Ustinov ^| an w (th Two Memories 

men,, T oiidon Maearine Editions embarks on a study of Lhe relation- .. __ Q . 

I85pp. Loiutoii Magazine uumons. shi ,, between this « ethcric body” 220pp. Mcrlm. £2.80. 

and tho brain in a group of terminal = ■ ~~ ~ 

JAMES wniCHT (Editor) s fmmensofv ^ ti<? < !ivPr J Ihe rtn tpSiui« S Thfl y don’t make SF anymore 

Winter's Tales 22 B^s^ex ^thc investi^ this unfinished tract or restar 

206pp. Macmtilnn. E3.9S, possible form of immortality ®PP Qr cnt W ^ ,^ n . 


f ilasmic emanations of stones ami 
eaves, and “ the silver auni-cft'ict 


ALAN ROSS (Editor) t 
London Magazine Stories 


knows how long it might have gone 
on for — and merely serves as a coat- 
hanger for its author’s remarkable 
collection of political, philosophical 
end literary hats. Space for comment 
Is provided by a double device. The 
narrator, one Ngak Thleg, a misfit 
in his own perfect world oF Ulro. 
who likes acquiring objects and 
flunked his cultural ornithology, 
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Alan Rosa’s selection, they often j mp0S3 ibly demanding. Yet He muffs plural), and numerical systems (one j ™ra]Jy) seizes thTp^ “ b ® tHk6n 
make for laboriousness. To bring nothing: It is simply that manv of “ inflr y, one to the base 210) : m 1J * eiajj y7 senes tne pen. 
to life for a British audience tiie the themes he tosses aloft never fact, everything Haldane thought The superiority of Ulro, where 
physical and social contexts that come down again. The mere fact that • could be unproved. It has all the man has tor hundreds of milionhia 
give meaning to the story set .< The philosopher’s Stone” is a characteristics of cranklly didactic controlled his ecology and his phy- 
abroad is a formidable task indeed, novella suggests a failure of nerve: utopias or dystopias, but unlike slology, is underlined, even in little 
In Naynntara Sahgnl's “Marband t0 succeed on its own terms it Bulwar-Lytton’* unreadable The things: w our loudspeakers were 

ond Takagi Kyozo’s 'The Old should have been a full-scale novel. Coming Race it is the product o£ usually somewhat less loud than 
Women’s Hut " characters, seb But w i mt a novel it Mult | have becn an alert and interesting mind. yours, but incomparably clearer ” ; 


ting nnd situation 
substantiality. 


This point concerning foreign 
settings Is by no means peripheral. 
The London Afngnzine contributions 


— and what an exciting novella It 
remains. 


tend to be short short stories with A A/ O ‘f'oT'l 1 Ce Im'IZI’P 
clear, deliberately limited aims. In VV ClLUIllllci Dlld 
stories of this kind, unluckily, or £2 

perhaps even unfairly, a technical ^ 

miscalculation can mean the differ- 

ence between a hit and a miss. Alan u_, T am/ , tv/TUIa,, 

Ross’s anthology, for nil the variety Joot“ IVlliieT 
of accomplishment it exhibits, con- 

stantly displays the precariousness ■ »*^— ^**« 

of the form. In “ After the Cinema ”, ELIZABETH TROOP : 
by Neil Jordan, the flavour of the Woolworth Madonna 
boyish episode is obliterated by the j 2 4pp. Duckwovtli. £3.95. 

smoothly literary style of the adult 

narrator. Owen Learning’s “ Charity 1 

Chief ” aiid Martin Elliott's " India L ove jealousy and curiosity make 

Tna in n Phnio Pirn” linth qhnw Ze bh 'i rr 


The plot is slight, slow-moving they hadn’t much better than the 

and full of diverticula — heaven ° est of our Flowers but theirs lasted | 

longer and concentrated Indium 
into the bargain. It is one of those 
i p kind, bfuiseiess, clear-sighted 

| sneieties which Wells foresaw in his 

roller moods, wfcih a greac deal of 
benign interference gUidly con- 
, , ... . seated to: “astronauts aren’t 

the snippets of information acces- allowed anything but the very best 
slble to anyone who wants them, sexual experiences ” ; there is con- 
nnd sociology and tho journalism s tnnt, universal, and offective psy- 
it has spawned presume to make chotherapy, a great deal of crafts- 
groups of people visible to each marship. vegetarianism ai*d 
other as never before, but the novel eurhythmies ; and some of tho heavy 
dismisses such comforts as tricks w0 , rk j a done by articuteie 
and delusions. The author s Wool- elephiauut. In one of too more back- 
worth Madonna can he an old ward regions, “as many as one per 


narrator. Owen Leeming’s ” Charity ,,,M " ,M slag ’’ to Edward’s friends, " the hund.rcd th>o.tuanul mHI had lo have 

Chief and Martin Eljlatt s India L ove , jealousy and curiosity make w “ a to Terry with lus mates, the _ a uiild operation fox bad temper ” ; 

Tea in a China Clip both show spies of Elizabeth Troop’s charac- answer to a colour supplements even the excreta smell s-weeter on 

rigour and resource ; but the ele- tor<| ns more ambiguous feelings P r ®y er t0 ..? Journalist, She is more ulro, thunks to a chamge in liuman 

mem of expen men talism in the m n ke a spy of her, A working-class Protean still to herself and has a intestinal flora, and Che best 

wife and mother dreams and aur- ’ e d 5K , 2 ,Btic ^ t 5 uu « e l t0 , Ce ■ L ? s - ts musicians compose for the HzhiVim- 


too, she stn 


tnunchly 
left era 


, avoids regretting 


clie* in Dames Barrington's pa 
the Phil. Trans, tor 1773). 


because it is not simply produced, fl u catMorlM Ti,n Ulro), to the estapusnment of uni- 

fru a d b . b rf Ssstorf'jjss. ihB °auC -ijoc, iic. ; ;wm be Eo„Sd v 

ssr, *sjs is.sL- aa-ffia 


lugubrious pvomUe in « The Recrea- -JJJ: J »n eMantllke yet **S*W on * train she cried because but. mostly U teiv’c. Haldane’s \xy 

* & n Jw ro ? ll “ ' But py “sharp ur-ban" but such formula- s *l e “jit 118 houses, trees, roads 'tendons were philanthropic, 1 his ln- 

coutrabutiwi is by J® arP i a im satiaNhSm and hi ia P fi8 ® In «-r hBd , wn,l t e d so.much to be telllgonce ludd, and his invention 

Will loot Trevor: “Mra’A-bercrom- “? >t . PW# of other people— felt • she nevmr falHpg, Youcan’t be re- 

Sewers and^s! E. ld u?h ,f i^ e /dn”«nd out how sentlul of a mati vrfio can postulate 

fu® l S 1ti,l 5 ldent h ?} 8 1 Huent.-oare-, gjwet 8 Jhlc h^fam ilits P fill wkh “ e; T 1! Y ed i love L them i and move on nn Intelligent fungus that coinmuni- 

vSiV ^ 1T l Bd ltor y/ Mr Trowjtdtam Judges which faratiies mi vrttn again, letting others know her, and cates by -.making biochemical jokes, 

do T ze , a characters with a things tiiey can neither classify nor ao 0IIi throughout the entire world, or a tribe, of snail-herders y*o, 

steadlaass I have s not alyyayC fo-und d0 wnnout. But you got beaten dovro by yobr Imitating their stock, develop a cult 

in nia work, avoidinaaehtiimelitallstn The r mystery of . strangers' lives own bit of territory, your own par*' of ' asymmetry, ertlafglng (me ear 
or fluaintneas. ; may iidwadpys seem lessened by ticular life/’ - : i with heavy pendants, ' 

There.. cah be ire doubt, however, 

' that Winter*/ Tales 22 is much the -r 


The , mystery of . strangers' lives 
may irewadpys seem lessened by 


teavy pendants, 


Mine winter's spies 22 u much the 
better -aititiiuofi/. None of the con* 


9 is T QS .s than ; «nj«rtain- 1 1 Vi liA uXlU - 
mg: three r-of ^them. are •* iood; ' . - • ^ 

. th3S^ the clever ftad ffo' mailer ‘ By Victoria Glendinnlng 

In scale than the striknig narrative . ... _ 

, jViat precedes it. Nadine Gordimer — ■ - — — ssss 

^ F^bvidos a fine pair of stories under DAVID BRAN: 
jti^- single title " Town and Country The Hard Cast . 

.ttvers Since in ,both cases the: 18 6pp. Spcker and Warburg; £‘ 

lovers are a white man and a black : — — j — . 

girl tire South. African setting is ■ "" 1 ■- . 

intrinsic to thfe action. The emphasis Helen is nineteen, ‘wears long si 
j$ not on the Immorality of apart- and no bvai comes from the Hi 
held, though that Is. made chillingly Counties, jand at the university i 
'apparent, but oh the destruction “Erenth, actually”. , Wanting 
“1)3 distortion of tender human .help people, sho enrols on a. sc 
. .feedings. There is no editorial 'conV- w6rk coufse on Tyneside where. 
Went, for none is needed: these dominating lover is a univei 
mb. sad tales are mutually iilymlha- lecturer. ,j She .enjpys the wt 
ting. Tho author's eebuomy. her shg- “l>or • .the . first' time ' in 


Up 

hr, i 


Winston S. 
Churchill Vol V 


Anthony 

Powell 

Infants of the 
Spring 

£G.0O 


Richard 

Gordon 

Good Neighbours 

£1,90 


Bob Copper 

Early to Rise • 

£4.00 


Alan 

Jenkins 

The Thirties 

£B.5D 


Princess 

Tatiana 

Metternich 

Tatiana 


KSE235 •dtlihulates him sexually, a dengeroua lecturers.. and, students: N orinah’s 
hrhim on bar- part since; he. Falls Co -Durham mining village, sched- 1 
"8 romantically in love with her. -uled as Category D — condemned 

■ Nothing happens between them, to — ,j n 

though Helen is led to wonder ment PIan,^ I* seen however in David 

- “what the saving to the health . ■ 

r 4 qn Serrice would be jf the psychiatric . 8 waif 

*■ £ - ,50, hospitals Were staffed by nroatitutee pithead and tho. interior of the Half 

instead, of- nurses” The portrait Moon that' one remembere, after- 


.-selection 6’f 
'.inipressiv-o. 


Her bard case ” is the ‘that tiioVt-tei'm therapeutic relation- for The Gvarditbi and- directed dpru 
illy- Subnormal young inan shlbs can do. and of the kulf that mentaries for the .BBC. -Thera la .a 


Hli unit photographs tha' bio- and rethink h|s past. - ’ She also bilious, lCT^wng. w'olt-chtiPg youpgr': a; r npve1.^ ' ' |;;j ‘ 
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POETRY AND CRITICISM 



of the" ! 


Now Paperbacks: 

DISSENT IN THE USSR 
Politics, Ideology and People 

edited by Rudoll Token 
"... the first adequately compre- 
hensive and objective analysis of 
ihe phenomenon of the J dissi- 
dents II describes their different 
political orientations objectively 
and without the sensationalism 
common In the Western . mass 
media .” — The Spectator. 

Johns Hopkins, 480 pages £2.05 


THE ECONOMIC APPROACH TO 

PUBLIC POLICY 

Seiectad Readings 

Edited by Ryan C. Amacher, 

Robert 0. Tolliaon and Thomas D. 

Willett 

Can traditional economic theory 
help to solve today's vexing social 
problems ? This unique collection 
of thirty-six papers strongly sug- 
gests that it can. 

Cornofl, 580 pages £4.85 


ASIA AND THE ROAD AHEAD 
Issues for the Major Power? 
Robert A. Scale pino 
Professor Scalopino presents a 
cool, careful assess meni of all 
major and secondary powers of 
the Pacific-Asla region in tornriB 
of their goals, capabilities, 
tactical calculations and shilling 
relations— -all focused on the 
current ecene but wilh brief his- 
torical projections ol the future. 
California, 374 pages £2.75 


COPING WITH THE OIL CRISIS 
French and German Experiences 
Horst Mendersheuson 
This study explains and com- 
peres the roles which two Euro- 
pean countries have played fn Ihe 
traditional pattern of oil relations 
and how during tha past two 
*yeara this pattern hae chang od. 
Published for RFF Inc. , 
Johns Hopkins, 210 pages' £2.05 


.COMMUNICATION AND 
NATIONAL INTEGRATION' IN 
COMMUNIST CHINA 

AJohP.L. Liu ' ■ " ; 

This :,bp©fc-„ concerns -Utjalk with 
the- rdle.I of -ihe - mass hv&iiaU. 
mass oamptitfit, .-rsdlo broad-- 
casting, ’the press, book publish- 
ing, and Ihe film Industry -in 
Communist China. 

California, 243 pages E3.4S 


AUTO WORK AND ITS 
DISCONTENTS 

Edited by B. J. Wldlck 
This book provides «m Indispen- 
sable background for understand- 
ing (he strikes and bargaining 
between the United Autoworkers 
Union and the major American 
car makers from 1837 to ths 
present. 

Johns Hopkins, 112 pages £2.05 

MINERALS AND MEN 

An -Exploration of the World of 

Minerals 

James F. MoDIvItt and Gerald 
Manners 

First published in 1065, Minerals 
and Mon has boon completely 
revised and updated to take into 
account the new means by which 
tho minerals industry has adjusted 
to meet the world's ever-increas- 
ing demands for these scarce 
resources. Published for RFF Inc. 
Johns Hopkins . TB2 pages £1.95 


ASPECTS OF READING 
ACQUISITION 

Edited by John T. Guthrie 
Thla volume examines ths 
acquisition of reading ability from 
the standpoint of four dis- 
ciplines: neurology, psychology, 
sociology and education, it pro- 
vides an exposition of current 
itouea in reading acquisition that 
will be of value to a wide 
audience of research workers 
and practitioners. 

Johns Hopkins, 258 pages, £2,40 



THE POLITICS OF 
ACCOMMODATION.. -i 1 * 
Pluralism and Democracy In ths 
Netherlands ! 

Arend Lljphert ■ • 

"Will bs • welcomed aii '-an 
Important • contribution tg the 
scarce literature on the polftfaal 

- system of the Netherlands as wall 

as an ■ Inlerestlhg •• attempt to 
formulate, amendments' lo pluralist 
theory v, — American. Political 
Salaried RavlBty.' ' ' *: i 

Ce/j/orn/a, pages, £2.70' 

CURING THE MISCHIEF8 i 

■ PACTION ••• 

- Parly Reform In America • 

•Auttflfl' ftaririw/ . ' 

- . {Rahney'aj yvork.comtinea 
a deep understanding . ‘.of ;the 

■ workings o|' a’» two-party system 
In a complexly ‘divided nation 
and a continuing preo'ccdbatlon 
■with the affable of democracy of 
' different ' ' p osalbi e ways 4>l orgahiz- 
Ing political parties . . . presented 

Win i G ar tv. nRrananiiud . nkH 


lU: ui« 


THE BUREAUCRATIZATION Of' 
THE WORLD . ' ‘ 

Henry Jacoby, translated by 
Eveline Kanes 

,' r The scope of this- wall-organl-' 
' zdd . ■ and excellently translated 
atudy Is extraordinary— In lagt 
there maybe no comparable work 
available "^-Publish era Weakly. ■ 
■ A . penetrating,, thoughtful and ' 
thought-pfovoklng ■ analysis >cf> 
bureaubralfzatlon fo ■ the modern 
world. i.'-J, , A . valuable -addition- 
to the literature, on bureauoratlo 
organization "—Sociology < 

California ij 246 pageA, £ 3.45 * ’ 

'■ • 

Critical Usues- for th* 1970s 
Edited try Joaepf] Zubin arid John ', 

This book Is one that no: pro-, 
fesalonel In the field of eex 'edu- . 
a a tl on and no feaoher of courses' 
in sexual behaviour -pen ; afford 

%y^T aUV '~ C ° Mm ^ 

*■ ’M.HQRklna, zee Pages £3.45 . 


THE PROBLEM OF SLAVERY IN 
THE AGE OF REVOLUTION, 
1770-1023 

David Brlon Davis 
" No one has written a work 
about the abolition of slavery that 
carries Ihe conviction of Profes- 
sor Davis' book. And hie rich and 
powerful book will, 1 am sure, 
sfand (he test of time . . . 
scholarly, brilliant in analysis, 
beautifully written " — Now York 
Times. 

Corns//, 576 pages, £4.15 


SAINT FRANCIS : NATURE 
MYSTIC 

The Derivation and Significance 
of the Nature Stories In the. 
Franciscan Legend 
Edward A. Armstrong 

" A model of multidisciplinary 
study. History, theology, hagio- 
graphy, folklore and biology are 
just a few ot the fields brought 
together In a masterly way . . . 
few scholarly books oould be 
more engaging "—Choice. 
California, 280 pages £3.50 


JAPAN E8E POETIC DIARIES 

Translated by Earl Miner 
" In a volume for tha general 
reader as well as the student dnd. 
specialist, Mr Miner brings to- 
gether translations of four of the 
most- outstanding .. . . (diaries) 

. . . and provides an Introduction 
with many provooatlve sugges- 
tions ana Illuminating percep- 
tions "-^Journal of Aslan Studies. 
California, 223 pages, £2.75 


THE PEACN 1 BL0880M FAN f 

K’vng Shang-Jeh, translated by 
Cheg Shlh-nsleng and . Harold 
Acton . „ . : : : v 

More than 300 years ago the ! Mlng' 
dynasty fell before the invading : 
Manchua Writing In the 1690s 
K'ung, con at rue ted this great 
historical play .from Ihe recollec- 
tions of survivors and a multitude 
of documentary accounts. . | 
California, 338 pages, £2.75 


DECEIT, DESIRE AND THE 
NOVEL- . • 

Sell and Other In Literary 
Structure 

Rene Girard, translated by 
Yvonne Frecberd 

Thla major work of criticism was' 
first - published In 1965 and 


By Patricia Beer 




“MODE RR’ JAP AMCa E « ' f ' 
ORGANIZATION 'AND ',, 

pereis son-making ■ • 

Edited dY Ezra, F. Vdgel, 
Thla M oollectioh ’ -of dee 
Japanese-; find American- a. 
donatitufejk the lint- attempt! 
Hind to, pr6bp the . rftfljor ' ~ 
of. modern 1 dapaneee-o " 


rolp Ip j8pan:B,e^non^o;dfvoidp- 


* "“• ,v <rri ixt ij r m >_ 


i he \ nivcjsity Pi vvm s of 

•C AUFORN IA, CORNKI .1.. JOHNS HOPKiNS 

4 Hnmk SliVL-f. S.otwlon, \Y , 


MARILYN HACKER : 

Separations 

103pp. New York : Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.95. 

SHEILA CUDAIIY : 

The Bristle Cane Pine 
Glpp. CollliK/Harvill. £2.50. 

LOUISE GLUCK : 

The House on Marshland 
48pp, Anvil Press Poetry. £1.75. 
LIGEL MUELLER ; 

The Prlvntc Life 

64pp. Baton Rouge : Louisiana State 
University Press. $3.50. 

ELLEN BRYANT VOIGT : 

Claiming Kin 

G4pp. Middletown, Connecticut ; 
Wesleyan University Press. $7.50 
(paperback, $3.45). 

These five collections of poetry have 
many factors In common : they ore 
all by American women who, though 
more or less at the beginning of 
their careers, have already pub- 
lished work — much of it clanking 
with awards— which has established 
their names ; and all the volumes 
are interesting and enjoyable. 

The subject-matter Is almost a 
common factor, too. LIsel Mueller 
cites same words of Brecht — 

Whar times ore these, when 

it Is almost a crime to talk about 

trees 

Because that means being silent 
about so much evil ? 
—and develops the theme of the 
individual's preservation from cos-, 
mlc disasters of which lie cannot 
help being grievously aware. The 
other four poets strike much the 
same 'note. They are far from insen- 
sible to “tlie hurt and death no 
one wants " (Sheila Cudahy’s plumose 
in " Peace Mnrch *') ; they write 
' ooou4 ww, revolution, concentration 
camps j but they reserve the light 
*?. talk about trees too if they feel 
like it. Literally trees ; 1 have - never • 
come across such a vast ami vnde- . 
gated forest. 

Thay are real treos ; nature la 
depicted by these poets with affec- 
tion ond oxacti tilde. as In, for 
example, Louise Glilck's description 
hi " Messengers ” of tho running of 
tho door "as though thoir bodies 
did not impedo them ", but It is 

n£-„ de R lc l°^ , for , . ,l ? owo ®nk e - 

■bnoila Cudahy’s, bristle cane pine 
conveys an overt message : in order 
. to survive. It "hoards Its life within 
n single lino/of tissue and allows 
tlie rest. to die"; In times of stross 
human beings do this, too, and find 
■ai fiy h T Bve . nJ1 ow«d too much to 
?*?■•, Louise Gl tick's Shad-blow, 

ii and flowering 
plum, evoked with great charm, are 

SwS Qom ^£.” ^ ^ bvnpn .figures 

^Many of the .figures in these ' 
Poets., luidscmaes -.are, naturally. 

'TSSS^yfiV f<5mal ° ••hnailon 

receives a fair but not undue share 
of attention. Marilyn Hacker, in 
ner Impressive ‘‘Geographer" 
sequence, makes a resonant Lib 
statement: 

Last century, I would have died In 

birth, proving nothing atalf li^my 

death 

except that women were duped, ' 
‘ even to da atii, ' 


ii-S 

1 ■ 

^he-knew thfijre wow'. other women— 
ms baroque excuses for silence—- 
Butiknew in the weaker hemisphere 
r.thaft ktringen t , . : . 


'-RgcifljWf- gwontlaliy ; raascu- 
toe 


as Eliot in the Quartets- "i i, 
written n Jol of linos that endfi 
death . Louise Giiick in S 
Autumn” sees a pocilc an*. 1 
strotching out ahead: 

. . 1 o™ 1,0 longer young, Wj,, 
of It ? Summer npproaclies, and S, * 

decaying days of autumn «{?{[ 
shall begin 

ilie groat no .-ms of my rnldj, . 

period. ' 

LIsel Mueller concludes the dm. 
"Hope": 

It is the scrum which inakei u ' 

, . wear i 

not to betray one another; . 
it is in this poem, trying to spoil 
When it comes to technique i 

f ioets fan out. The most oxliiluc 
ng t from this point of view t 
Marilyn Hacker. For one tiling In 
book is more substantial than & 
others and permits gi'eatcrWfhr, 
though I think sho would dlspkj . 
surprising versatility em to a slim i 
volume. As well as erperfmooting 
with techniques of hot mm she 
employs traditional forms Including 
the more difficult ones; fat regu- 
lar sonnet and the vlllaneUe. Her 
rhymes — abundant — ure cogem, uri 
her parentheses — again, abundant- 
are adroit. Stylistically, her simpli- 
cities range from the Wordsworth- - 
inn near-banality of 
I walked across the city in ihe nil, 
river to river, then walked bid 

again, 

to the blurtlng-out of such (impu 
cable) sentiments as: 
oh how I wisli there were more 
boozy women poets, aged sixty- 

seven. 

Her heightened mnnuer is seen ii, 
for example, the dark hallucinate 
drama “Tho Callers”. 'Allogether 
Separations is a most Inmtnt 
collection. 

Tlie other four poets era less nt- 
satilej but each has a dhttoew 
voice, Sheila Cudahy speak* w* 
fully ond unequivocally. She u u 
lion* best' whwi her statement f 
less rigid than In tike dldaotfc P 
poem of tins colleotiou, "The uj 
Lato Show ", for oxen- ole, Which dp 
tribes 1S10 qoaisolnilon lhjyt ® 
mother of a stillborn child 
tho "Bette All Joan ihouglnn » 
spired by <lio aoap operas 
watched on tolovision, is flew 
ponsunsive: ‘ . ' 

Tlvcn Botte Davis Joan CmiwmJ 8 
McGrow amM 

and rising far above .tno sai®! 
"You aro tho motlier of; 
tho most bonutiful dead cnila . 
Jnijwiwodd" 
and that was <rno. 

Louise Glilck -ow 1>« fmUirlpfc 
too. "Love Poem" ends? 

No wonder yob are-the wajr you WA 
afraid of blood, your women 
Hlce one brick wall after anotn* 
But die prevailing tone J » . /J 
House on Marshland la one 0‘ 
and- occasionally i jPjJ£jSS s 
■nosa, as when In 
traveller is less, 

cou\d he desired. 
liked “ Life of ■ a Quoei) ’• ad* iff* 
Resourceful “ jPaUndroma . •• ; 
v EUon Bryant' Voigrt ,vlf«« 

imagination hardly ever .fails jn« 
*? Farm Wife 4s a- good 
of her method : after ths 
been -sefc-'-the fwm brildlnp/JJ 
the farmer ploughing with the ®l^ 
.wheeling round - hTm-r-ive 
$harpiy realistic glimpse - of J tlie _ 
who has .been baking, as ; she 
■Jri the doer in ber Jong .white/fgjj 






qf. flour ’V after which. ah e tfjjg 
eqrMplispcaBy into, tho landwap 
' " ' . - Lot her 

p fat igull . that -swoops 

■-.i. .r .- : clrdes • 


, „ rer-',ffee- iidlbyj.brohka- her 

e-j :dark ; ; flitiffcf . and 


SiSwwiiPll 

wit 
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The tragic sense 


or to be 
theaire: 


m meat re: 

By Gabriel Pearson lB . , rilMl scnsc . . . lhc dlnlR , s 

. --8 — against Oedipus marryitip 

woman, and ihu^ ■ avni 

tV A I-'lGliS : disgrace of becoming it 

Tragedy and Social Evolution a n cve " tn °. nu -ftouisi. si 

11 y one group m eight is opt 1 

170pp- Cnldur. £5.9.i. • • . hi 

1 1 It is just as well that Mn 

DAVII) LENSON : amhropnloglcal kiiuw-linw 

• , available in the suntentiou 
Achilles- Choice ... . To enumeiutc the ndds 1 

Examples of Modem Iiagudy no com f or , t0 t hc tragic 

178pp. I’rinceion University Press, takes a.. serious and ratliei 


seen in any possible Figes overplays tragedy's preoccu- 
pation with mural order. Wiiut Mr 
. . . Lcuson rielilly stresses Is the culli- 

l sense . . . uic chmices s | 011 D f or j erSi Miss Figes is not 


_ ■ . _ . . i ... iiiuii ui mutn. 1*413.1 ia nuk 

against Oedipus marryiriR the right surprlsinglv a follower of Tlllyard. 

avmdiyg the s|lc rariie f prortls herself on dis- 
disgiace of becoming uuika, tut! covering Unit Ulysses's speech an 
seven tn one agnmsi, since only „ «t,.. ...i.s-n 


seven tn onu agniust, since onty 
one group in eight is open to him. 


degree (in a play which is' not per- 
haps a tragedy anyway) is un answer 


It is just as- well that Miss Figes's to Machiavelli, without realising that 
anthropological kiimv-how was not dramatic action is frequently para- 
available in the sententious chorus, doxical and that Ulysse.s’.s deploy- 
To eniimeriue die odds would he meiu of Hooker is itself Machiuvel- 


nn comfort to the tragic hero who lion. In tragedy, the outraged order 
. takes a.. serious and rather nhysical Is never morcly vindicated- Snme- 

E5.F5. - view of his actual incesi, niiwling thing new comes into being, sutne- 

' " (in iambics, to be sure): “luces- thing unprecedented : on enhanced 
tuous sill 1 Breeding where I was though realistic reordering of the 
Presumably it says something about bred I ” Moreover, her lneihml runs si?nsc of life— realistic because ii has 
our llterurv culture thnt the forbid- her into logical difficulties. If drama to be paid for. 
ding topic of tragedy should elicit can be reduced in ritual, und ritual Achilles' 1 choice is m-eckclv 

two such slight and viinuiis studies, exists lo re-enact it communal past . 1 . is piccisciy 

David Lenson’s modesty, is u legui- and cojifirm a communal present, between the anonymity of cmmiiunal 
unite response to the embarrassment then how cun the power of tragedy UII ^L .* ,e individual 

of his subject. “ Criticism _ of derive from forgutten or repressed "hose price is early dc-atli, 


two suefi slight and various studies, exists m re-enact it communal past , J . c,lo,tc . ,s l»c*-i*c«y 
David Lenson’s modesty, is u legtti- and cojifirm a coniniiuuil present, between rheunonyni'iy m coimiiuiiaj 
mute response to the embarrass incut then how can the power of tragedy . UIH 1 * ,e individual 


precisely 


tragedy is un overpopulated field, 
ft has advanced bqyond . . . grouiid- 


dtrive from forgutten or repressed ?] DI, ( "'hose price is early death, 
motives . that' require t« be eluci- "‘ r Lenson sees Nils ns.-. the proio- 
dated by the nnthropnloglst b!" ? y * ,e .°^ B H. M' a S ,c BCt-ioii, though 
mythographer ? Has it not ceased : tragedy embraces both the hero 


work,- perhaps even beyond niatura- mytiiographer ? Has it not ceased : tragedy emorac 
lion''' The term tragedp is to. be functional and become merely JY* 10 repuatqtes 


live* i-.lu.-l mi ugly honorific, ns much 
L-vtiliiutive us descriptive. It inevit- 
ably touches the raw nerves or our 
anxieties about thc validity of 


i.be functional and become merely who repudiates or _ stands apart 
exotic or stiuHcstivr? tpom lus coinniunity mill tliti 

e community which reprnaches or 

Miss Figes would probably reply laments and ultimately absorbs and 


iiiteni.il ives 


is trniisfigut-ed by his defection. 


response to tnu pm |iil-xiu K 
gravities of his theme. But 
he is at least hurt* that tragedy 
is “ a liu-rury phenomenon ”, which 
requires language to exist tit all. He 
fir nt I v disengages the notion of 
tragedy from that of genre, deter- 
mined neither to restrict the term 
to dramu nor extend it to metfti 
merely a general view of life. He 


perplexing of tragedy. Nowadays, it hus become Shakespeare between song and low 


habitual to collapse tragedy into lil’c and the soldo 


IC1UI2IMR 

these a 


hero, Mr 


religious glamour. Typically, Ocdi- beyond the confines of drama. 

S us gyrates around a phallus and Tragic consciousness, if he would 
cncca, tlmt rationalistic scnsatlona- admit the term, tends to migi-atu 


list, Is felt to be more familiar than 
Sophocles. More augustly, but no 


to tha dominant, genres and domi- 
nant centres nF interest of its epoch. 


less vulgarly, Yeats Freezes tragedy These will modify but not filially 
into the hieratic gestures of ritual, dislocate thc opposition between 


prefers nut to define tragedy, but No doubt, Miss Fiscs would deny the choral communal voice and the 
encompass it as a cluster of norms this company. Certainly, she favours individual assertion, which Mr 
or elements of greater or less den- old-fashioned explanations * which Lenson identifies in the fiction of 


slty in a given work. Eva Figes 


unashamedly wants to stress the “Murder will out” to the mi- 
ritual and communally functional availability of the crime-squad. The 
aspects of trugedy. She ties it real point is that the ritual and 


relate the common tragic motif of Kleist, Melville, Mann and Faulkner 
“Murder will out ” to the un- and In die late lyric poetry of Yeats, 
availability of the crime-squad. Tlie Mr Lenson denies chat he Is 


. firmly to theatre and tlie group communal represent only one of the 
attitudes that sustain drama and poles of tragedy. The other is die 


real point is that tlie ritual and producing a - history, but his 
communal represent only one Df the examples are not really random 


are sustained, by it. I do not sense 
that she hits much view of what 
tragedy as a distinctively literary 
form is.- In much of Tragedy and 
Social Evolution she seems to be 
discussing drama in general. 

Indeed f * half suspect her of want- 
ing to debunk thc significance of 
tragedy. Her nccount Is predomi- 
nantly reductionist ; she prefora tq 
coii«truu- evolved tragedy in terms of 


poles of tragedy. The other is the but imply, i£ not an order, nt least 
hyhris of individual assertion. Miss a significant progression. Kleist 


The art of enjoyment 


absorbs tragic consciousness into 
the nnvellu at thc point where 
Guctliu abandons it, except in terips 
of the dramatic medium itself — 
the u n pro due able, unactahlc, un- 
tragic Fan.il. Yeats and Mann 
concern Mr Lenson because they 
write consciously in tlie shadow 
of lhc great theorists of tragedy — 
Hegel, Schopenhauer and NicL/scho. 
These dialecticians, a ml the dialectic 
between them, define Lite field of 
force within which the terms ol 
modern tragedy consciously assumes 
'the . significance of Us classical 
predecessors. 

Mr Lcnsnn turns his bock on 
AriKcotlc, because his account nf 
tragedy is too exclusively analytic 
and ultimately enigmatic. The 
elevation of Hegel, Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche is not particularly 
IIOVL‘1 ; hut Mr Lcnsoti's oiiginnlity 
consists in restoring the dialectic 
between ihum and giving their 
iic count of tragedy genuine primacy I 
over Aristotle's. 11 is own discussion 
of tragedy cun then proceed in a 
flexible continuing which is 'basic- 
ally literary, but, can also -adpiit 
philosophical and 'historical dimen- 
sions. in his hands the insights and 
terminology of rhe great dialecti- 
cians — winch he accepts by no 
means uncritically — are required to 
do adequate justice tu the para 
dnxicnl and problematic nature nf 
tragedy. 

Manifestly I prefer David Len- 
son’s book tb Eva FigcsVs. 1 recog- 
nize her merits ns an expositor, but 
I distrust her incapacity to be awed 
by her subject or even to identify j 
it projjurjy. Her book Is really 

I 'nuruafUni; she has researched the ' 
inckgrnund and got a slant. She 
senses r mystery which she believes 
herself to havo diagnosed and 
therefore exposed. Mr Lenson is 
sometimes anomic and often 
oblique, but Tils modesty, his gaps, 
his silencer and exclusions do 
testify to the power of his subject. 
The only thing these writers nave 
In common is an • incapacity to 
respond tn Racine, to be expected 
in Miss Figes, but surprising in the 
author of so power fully argued and 
richly suggestive . an essay as 
Achilles' Choice, 


• construe- evolved tragedy In terms of 

more primitive or more explicitly By Edward Playfair ■’ 

tendentious versions: inytfw, cinv 

' vlvals, rituals. Characteristically, she ri ; '' .— 

is as happy' to talk about Gorbpduc . 

as King Lear. It occurred to me tn RAYMOND MORTIMLR . 
-reading her bonk thnt Edward Bond Try Anything Once 

■ 8K.'^^ l ^!i^ ,u 3SI ^ «™ ish »-"“"■ “' S5 ' 

with kingship, tlie deHd, women, with — ■■■ - ■■■ 

a final generalizing chapter on order « T i lt _ . shnnoiest sei 

and hierarchy, which nicely evades J™ OTSSta 1 ? 


, ... ~ Blooinsbiiry most pf all, but never-, postscript shows Nine, lie j feels he 

* ni >■ n • exclusively so, ',' innyhavdgo/ie. toofar. Indignation 

Jy Edward Playfair Ml . MorEl „, Br lt by M „, lcl i 0 „ »„ 5/,, 

, A V„ON» MORTIMKIt': ^ ««■ « „»-« 

ry Anything Once /Writers and artists than to seek out n '' " kc tlinl- '• . 

:43pp. Hnniish Hamilton. £6.95. . die best In them and to teach their • Tlli _ „„ nstonlshliin 


pupils nnd readers to appreciate 
them. He “remains u .shanieloss 


a-Einnl generalizing ebaptor on order «« T , lis i s s i ia ,j c i e « scrappy 'Alitist": more power to his elbow ; ot inanccuy, nave memoues oi mai 
and hierarchy, which nicely evades seeVing to mtaJt iiii raXr 'but he uses his talent and he pow rob »i#t gonerntlon who would 

. the necessity ^or an integrated read- S’ to hSct ThereaderSin- ofhis Sunday column to broaden E ukc a,, y chl,, B oll - i Nor sliould It^bo 

ing of literary works hitherto not- l ? n ]ntf« C tt i» email doses" his renders' fields uf interest and to forgotten., that for the educated 

. able for their unity. Each of these S/Vavmnn , wSSlmer ' Sir ranch them to et, tav moro i nis middle classes of whbm he spertks, 

tonics is discussed in the light 1w 0 X%ttans El, an tlrnTdld beffi For hirn ^ anti I perhaps most of all for the dis- 

the pieces which, make, it up have, main point -of the arts (and of 

orN. Prnaress in scientific dis- 


This must seem an astonishing 
travosty to those of us who, directly 
or Indirectly, have memories of thnt 
open, robust gonerntlon who would 
tukc anything oil. Nor should it bo 
forgotten., that for tho educated 
middle classes of whbm he spetiks, 
and perhaps most of all for the dis- 
senters, there was a rival to the 


; nece5sarl| y an P £ n vy ,,,, « u , nce ,s a ° 00 * r appears in an admirable' essay on on i y co remember Biot’s exclaiun- 

related more to polemical journal- bestde one's own or one's guests An&rale France so widely ancf un- Tu,. VLo 

Ism than critical inquiry, though she bed. Nevertheless, one cannot. Just i v .ieelected nowadays. As Mr 

.deploys it persuasively eatough. She . acquit hint of instruction. He is now Mnrdmei-^savs he risks hl's renuta- s lovve ^ JUJ 1 _ J , S - rs , -f lB, ? C i 

!?Z , h Pfi i n an ^ T.l ! !°i n T AvS ‘ ov ! 1 ' , e, 8hty. Ws natural force is ^“ across the Channel-a P hlgh- S^les srience^da^s^ma vte que 

trslian aborigines, probably because not abated and every year he reads nn<1 u v Harlna to sunoort so un- ai , f j.Vr .. 0 i i. 5 ■ ° 

their expjnriatlons are so unfashion- and sees more, wllh undlmlnished ?r c e h!„nohiA n^niliw he boas ce b n,e fa 1 v bnltre ; 


ably rationalistic. Miss Figes, tlie pleasure. ’His frame 
author of Patriarchal Attitudes, is so wide that, like it 
.a notable and sensible wonptft I IV- not help Instructing. 
?, ra . • Ptek and rotl&nalftlic exjplanq- • . jj ^ ^ 


s true ting. , ' flip thing about his. sense of fun. -Till e and- stripped It of all [virtue, Mr. 

sen tt happy man, though ,-jj- not a form. of enjoyment whldi, MOittlmbr hlnmos everything on the 


imtacifllne ihontxpoty W-pt>Wer. Bht “ rB 

there Is nn Leach, ' no Radcliffe- j‘ es llact -w 
Brown, no L6vl-Sti'auss. precious differs 


jorown, no uevi -Strauss, precious j, e sa y5, •• has given hi 

little Malinowski and, more surpris- pC0 Pl®. at , P x ^?.^, an< * P om ' ecclesiasdcal nlstprv 

■ ragly, • hardly atiy Frazer. Indeed, ^ ® ^J etime i have rire among general 

Mks Figes seems remarkably, chneprf This taste informs- t 

Immune to Die blandishments of the . A e ' nieces in the book w4 


lias given him a taste for he admits virtue and energy, wittnu 
cal hlstarv that Is now the church, only to Anglo-Cgthohcs. 
ng general reviewers’’- Has he never' met a (contemporary,' 
s informs' thfe oniy ; two nioUern-mindeU evangelical ? 


Mks Figes seems remarkably. _ - if®*® This taste informs, the only two ntouer 

Immune to Die blandbhme.nts of the 5. , „ „ J* a }ut i,. a 'il , J?. 1 ! v ^ e 6 pieces In the book which hqye not ■ mil. 

Frazer-H or ri so n school. But tihoice ^ 1 a^ nD t d T 1 ^ h P e jL ; ^ i, h V paw vears -“•* previously printed. One is a h ». 

of, authorities- matters less than lher , !h«« S Pumfrt Rrnnfc P y Tf deWgliiful short life of W. G. Wprd,. . 5{* EJ 

staunnh i-oFnc.nl tn Miuirin,- tha maJi. younger !,nati -Rupert Brooke. It .. ....mIk.mi.i'm 1 tv.hnii^ nn-niiai-t who QiSflpp 


When Mr Mortimer writes about 
s friends,' he Is r«served» which is 


^On thc .evidence of this Ijbok she 
does not appear to 1 read it - very' 
cwefiilly either. She muddle^ the 
hf The Revenger's Tragedy : 
V ndice has to revengb the noison- 
mti r 0f his betrothed' by the old Duke 
wuo-- has just ■ married ' bis 


imyu *uucu mu. me .comei a mu . ' „ il_ •-*** mi vuhjhioi i ,uu 

of the npq.pagans, with who knows Shi n*L,2t example of thosi 

what effects* As It Is ha. \ywnt . to '-ffiSJlifiS ®- 2 f* of ; whipjj' lie prlz'te anj 
BaUiol,. where he made friends and b .Fharn 


those -godd manners 
r and shbws. ;E*cep- 


>■ "“J’ • MiA 

has read BotHey can ^ 


Announcing . . . the launch of a 
major neiv publishing project 
that will evolve over a period 
of Lime and which aims to 
make widely available 
knowledge of thc kind of work 
being done In opening up new 
possibilities for the lives ol* 
those whom society has 
tended to neglect. 

LET ME SPEAK < 

Dorothy M Jeffree & 

Roy McConkey 

The learning games in this book 
represent one of thc mosi exciting 
modem advances in tltc 
techniques of teaching lhc handi- 
capped. A complete teaching 
programme for parent*, of any 
l child who is slow in acquiring . 

9 language, it shows how to assess 
H ft child's stage of development, 
and how to teach the skills 
necessary to reaching tljc next 
stage. All the exercises in thc book 
have been first tried and tested in 
thc Parental Involwnreitt Project 
of the Hester Adrian Centre nc the 
Uni versify of Munch ester. 

2R5 64828 4 Hardcover £3.50 
285 64829 2 Paperback £1.75 . 
October 

KITH AND KIDS 

Self-help for Families of thc . 
Handicapped 

Maurice & Doreen. 

Collins 

The inspiring story of how one. 
family’s fight to get the best 
possible help for Kim, their 
mentally handicapped child, grew 

I : “tco a structured programme 
ivolving a whole group of 
tniilies and their own 
nndicappcd child rtn.Kilh and 
’.ids is a source of guidance and 
tspiration to all families with a 
landicapped member. 

648 18 7 Hardcover ^4.00 . 
85 648*9 5 Paperback £2.50 .. 
Ictober * 

.IVES WORTH LIVING 

'he Right 0 f ALL The 
[imdicfippcd': »..- • • 

Elizabeth & Michael !. • ; 
vlarais 

in intensely human, moving and 
t times angry bookin.which tho . 
iithors review thc whole field of 
ipport mi ides offered the 
ndntally handicapped foL' 
level oping potential, and explore 
vhat could and should be done, 

185 64830 6 Hardcover £4.50 
185 64831 4 Paperback £2,75 V. % 
3 ctober 

TO LOVE IS TO 
BE HARPY WITH, ' 

The Miracle of One s J 1 ; 

Autistic Chird j«: 

Barry Neil Kaufman v )\ 

TJiw is the extwiardihaty journah j 
bf Batry-and Suzi Kaufinan’s 
sutqesstui effort to reach their , 
! # uhteaehable > ! cluld, AgainstdH'^- 
professionai advice and unknown ! 
odds, they refused to stop hoping; 
or to stop loving, and the rccord-:.; 4 - 
of Rtiun’s. development ffom a; 
lifeless rioh-coinmuolc^iye child 
into an active, loving arid verbal ■< 
little boy Is aston ishing, possibly- :/ 
unique.. 

28s 648 26 S ' Hardcover £$6? fe- 

285 648276 Paperback £ 
October' . \ "il 


, JfJffV k rebellion ' against ■ the 1 head -chose his own l 
yjthet’ thau. the stomtiCh., Har detil-j distant; -days . > : 
t- 9 ***P | Oedipus typically refuse;, matt'eredi- -they 
,to ;ervgage with wjipt Is'iortvthe^age,; Cattibriflgai t^ian 


r were rtiore ' from • *! 
1 frpm Oxford ; from'. ; 
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Go to work" 
on a diet 

By John Hawthorn 


JOHN YUDKIN : 

This Nutrition Business 
2G4pp. Du vi.s-Poy liter. E4.50. 


John Yudklti's This Nutrition Busi- 
ness is a straightforward account 
of Lhe state of modem nutrition. 
Written in layman's language, it 
will be intelligible to all who are 
concerned wiih nutritional prob- 
lems whether as parent, biology 
'teacher, health visitor, school 
meals nu per visor, , restaurateur, 

nurse or doctor. Jt is more than 
merely intelligible. Much of it is 
also cnivrmiiungly illustrated irirli 
stories from .ihe author’s c/imcd! 
and research experience. 

After an outline of liie principal 
concepts of modern mi union in 
the first half of the book, much of 
the second is devoted to popular 
controvei-sy — breads white and 
brawn, processed foods, diet and 
coronary thrombosis, the demonstr- 
able clangors of high sugar con- 
' sumption, and obesity noth its con- 
sequences and control. 

The book lets the facts speak for 
- themselves, and its achievement is 
the lucidity with which complex 
concepts are expressed in non-tech- 
( ttical language without serious loss 
of precision. In some cases this has 
meant same simplification of com- 
plex evidence (for example in the 
discussion of Linus Pauling's 
{hypothesis on ascorbic acid therapy, 
and on the survey of cholesterol in 
coronary artery disease), but I 
could detect no bias even in the 
topics whore mv own views differ 
from .those of Professor Yudkin. 

In most of the • controversial 
‘areas, Professor Yudkin presents 
via ascertained facts simply and 
■■plainly and then tells us of the 
interpretation he puts upon them. 
■The .Honesty with which he does 
jJffiP.: '-id itself. Uimu- 
>ttty ; :-peftre the .- facts, - clarity 0 f 
’ v ':< jjwpfeaaum and freedom from preiu- 
I dice are the merits of this hook. 

1 Although Professor Yudkin has 
spent much of His working life as 
an academic, he is n doctor by 
original training. For tills reason I 
have a private prayer that this - 
book be made compulsory reading 
for all British doctors. Medicine 
has ns myths, and Uttle effort is 
•Made to. teach nutrition- in the 
• medical school?. Myths accumulate 
in Hie absence of given wisdom- 
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Great men and high drama 


By W. F. Bynum 


W. R. MERRINGTON l 

University College Hospital and its 

Medical School 

301pp. Heinemann. £7.50. 


Institutional history is fashionable 
nowadays. As a genre, it shares 
many charms and not a few pitfalls 
with biography. Like individuals, 
institutions have their own life 
histories. They are conceived, born, 
and nourished ; they may grow, 
flourish, and mature, or sicken, lan- 
guish, and die ; they can marry and 
beget progeny, nave birthdays, 
move house. Consequently, many 
institutional histories take on 
characteristics of biography, a trait 
accentuated by the fact that loyalty 
to the subject is frequently a prime 

a uallfi cation Ln those undertaking 
ie*e histories. 

' ' . This has ceir talnly . been true f gr 
' the history of mediciue, where 
medical biography and institutional 
history have dominated. The his- 
toriography of medicine in London, 
lor hi stance, consists largely of blo- 
~ graphics of doctors whose careers 
have been spent at least partially In 
the capital, or histories of London 
medical institutions, such as the 
Royal. College of Physicians, Royal 
College of Surgeons, Medical 
Society of London, or the roaior 


these Institutions have had their 
historians genorated from within. 

In his history of University Col- 
lege Hospital and its associated 
medical school, W. R. Menrington 
thus follows a well- worn trail. He 
qualified at University College Hos- 
pital in 1935, was a staff surgeon for 
a number of years, and is currently 
curator of the Medical School 
Museum. Like it$ fellows, this hos- 
pital history focuses rather narrowly 
on the institution as a succession of 
buildings and on the biographies of 
some of the distinguished doctors 
who have studied and worked there. 
There is relatively little detail about 
the changing needs of the urban 
community which the hospital 
served, and little Integration of the 
hospital's place in a wider medical, 
educational, or social framework. 
Nevertheless, Mr Merrington pro- 
vides a readable narrative history 
of an institution which, in terms of 
teaching, research, and' patient care, 
•has occupied an important niche in 
the London medical scene since its 
foundation. 

University. College Hospital 
emerged from the same social and 
intellectual matrix which spawnod 
University College Thu hospital was 
to provide clinical facilities for the 
college's medical faculty end stu- 
dents, as well as medical care for 
the poor of St Pancras, Islington, 
Somers Town,. Paddington, and 
neighbour mg districts. Opened In 
1834, the North London Hospital; 
as it was initially called, was a 
voluntary hatnlrnl. 


drawn from their dependants — 


servants, apprentices, employees. It 
was more than half a century later 
that hospitals began to provide ser- 
vices which wealthy patients could 
not obtain more comfortably at 
home. The hospital's wing for pri- 
vate patients — recently the centre of 
some ideological skirmishing — was 
opened in 1936, built with funds 
raised from a public appeal. Earlier, 
large bequests from Sir John Blun- 
dell Maple and Sir Donuld Currie 
had secured the buildings for the 
present University College Hospital 
and the Medical School. An addi- 
tional endowment from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation Just after the 
First World War permitted the 
creation of medical, surgical, and 
Obstetrical units, staffed by indivi- 
duals devoted to full-time teaching 
and research. 


Between 1857 OHfcfirt .. 

\ h *? e r riod . 

Last Empire (146po. 

Gordon Fraser. £9,951.. 
immense number of 
photographs of British 
India were taken, and k 
the 1860s the fndiaOffiu 
had over lOOfiOO prints 
collected in its photo, 
graphic department, men 
of them virtually imJbZ 
today. ! his selection icu 
mude by Clark WorswiA 
who also contributes ah 1 
introduction, and AintlU 
Embrce, professor at 
Columbia and authoriie 
on Indian history, has 
added a historical cm- 
men tar y. The pictures 
chosen include landscm* 
architectural, militaryl id 
portrait photographs^ 
players and menisahibs d 
well as maharajahs, 
fakirs and tribesmen. 
Here we sea a Hindu ■ 
devotee doing penance n 
a bed of nails near the ' 
shrine of Kali in CalcutU 


Lister's education at die cotiwe and 
its hospital medical school (bit 
premier surgeon of a\\ tine failed 
In his bid to obtain lhe choir in 
surgery at UCH in 1866, fee year 
before he reported his new 
septic technique in the LoncoI.Odj 


with the gradual ’adoption of Lb 
terian methods later in the century 
was modern surgery possible. Mr 
Merrington devotes Individual chip 
ters to two exccptionlhr liked 
examples of the post-Lis ter ion breed 
of surgeon, Victor Horsley nd 


ters to two exccptionlhr liked 
examples of the post-Listerlau brad 


Mr Merrington’s descriptions of 
developments such as these fur- 
nish the backdrop for his short 


studies of dramatic events unci 
eminent doctors associated with the 
institution 011 Gower Street. Charles 
Dickens saw John Elliot son demon- 
strate . the art of mesmerism an 
Eli/abeili O’Key in curly 1838, 
though El Hutson lind tu resign his 
appointment ns physic inn . to the 
hospital the following year, os Mdss 
O’Key was suspected of being u con- 
summate actress who was maiupu- 
-lating her doctor. Eight years later, 
Joseph Ustor, then a student at 
UCJf, -may huve watched Robert 
Liston perform the first 


Wilfred Trotter. 

The strong surgical tradition u 
UCH has boon matched by 1 s» 
cession of talented physidani « 
the medical service, oxtending Iran 
the psychiuLric pioneer, jou 
Couolly, through the high View* 

J riests of clinical diagnosis, WilliM 
miner and John Russell RaywJdi, 


jetmer and Johp Russell Kflyriwi, 
to the great cardiologist, Thorn* 
Lewis, uud the late Max Rosenbds. 
Chapters on the organisation of \u 
hospital during the Second Worn 
War, the growth of specaw 
departments, the evolution oMM 
nursing service, and the devtw 
ment of effective obstetrical te» 
mg round out Mr Mernogwo* 
account of UCH during tho prejea 
century. 

As Clifford Pugh justly 
in tho foreword, tit is book is wk* 

C rofesslonnl historian’s history. » 
Icrrington esc hows coniroyj 
issuos tuid critical ’analysis of uh 
moil and avenfs ite describes. 

1 to dwell on groat 



,, Cambric! a s University Press arq taking over the ' 1 oaa an *a 

.1 PAjbl Ishtrtfi of The jounces of History: Su/dfes In the - Midland 1200*1640 

^ Hfstorkat Evidence, a series hitherto ■ . by G. R. ELTON 

" d strlbiited by Hocfder and Stoughton Ltd. : 

The tltlejf transferred are: ' 

__ Historfcal Demography 

J by T. H. HOLLINGSWORTH 

Fdf November publication 
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When a man’s fifty 


By Gavin Ewart 


nt.lt FK HOWSKIl.r. and 
ANTKEA LINACRL : 

Tiic “ Male ” Menopause 
196pp. Muller. £.3.95. 

There is m suCn thing, strictly 
speaking, us u in ule menopause. All 
the medical authorities quoted in 
Derek Bnwskill and Anthea 
Liu acre’s book agree about that. 
Men do nut undergo physical 
changes dramatically affecting 
their reproductive powers — whicn 
arc at their height at the 
age of eighteen and very gradually 
diminish until they reach the age 
of seventy or eighty. The onset of 
aging mid the loss of physical 
vigour, at forty or fifty, does .how- 
ever sometimes lead to depression 
or a wild outbreak of youth-chasing 
(young girls, young clothes), and, 
quite often, impotence. This is tho 
“syndrome" discussed here. 
Women journalists are jealous 
about the menopause, and don’t 
want it taken away front them. Per- 
haps a now word should be in- 
vented — womoitnpauso (on the 
analogy of Miss Prism’s “ woman - 
thrope " in The Importance of Being 
Earnest ). 

There arc three parts to this 
short bqok: The Syndrome, Tho 
Phenomena (case-histories) and 
The Remedy. The first describes 
the signs: dizzy spells and hot 
flushes, irritability, depression, a 
man's feeling that ne has gat as far 
as he will go in business life, an 
expectation of continuing decline 
unrelieved by any of the joys of 
youth. Business executives are par- 
ticularly at risk. The middle-aged 
and the old — because youth is so 
idolized by the advertisers — -are in- 
creasingly despised in our culture. 
"As a society we compound all 
theso problems for ourselves by liv- 
ing in an ethos (worshipping youth 
and technology) that says ‘ After 40 
you've had .it** ", writes one of the 
Bow8klll/Llnacre correspondents. 
These include doctors, psychia- 
trists, social workers, the artist 
John Brutby, Quentin Crisp, Colin 
Wilson. The sadness of die lost of 
those seems to stem from having 


been overpraised -when young, and 
not really tu be relevant u> ilie 
thesis at oil. 

If a man* is deoared rcdiindiint 
at fifty, disappointed in his 
children m without children, ui> 
longer sexually interested in his 
wife— who herself may be meno- 
pausal— he is a candidate. The im- 
potence is “ psychological ", like 98 
per cent of impotence, though it 
may be reinforced by obesity and 
alcoholism (“Brewer’s Droop"). 

The case-histories are interesting 
and often moving: “ In the car 
sometimes he’s cried — actually 
started weeping when he’s been 
driving. He’s taken his hands oft 
the wheel and gone all purple 
in the face . . . " ; “It was 
made much worse when all 
the others were made into 
full somethings or other at die 
office and he wasn't. This upset 
him greatly.” One propounds -the . 
theory that wives at the menopause 
smell different and . so do not 
arouse their husbands as before. 
One very sensibly writes: “To the 
average peasant the idea of the 
male menopause would be ludi- 
crous. He would be feeling bloody 
lucky just bo get tomorrow’s din- 
ner , implying that affluence and 
time for Introspection are ingre- 
dients. And another: “I've never 
met u liapnv homosexual- There’s 
no such thing. 1 ' A woman doctor 
comments that men aren't allowed 
to cry, and this makes it harder for 
them; they have to try to laugh it 
off. Prostitutes can be therapeutic, 
she says, and should not be 
frowned oil by the over-moral. 
Occasionally what is described 
sounds a little like an “ordinary" 
nervous breakdown, or like the 
confession of one of Philip Toyn- 
bee’s “ underdogs '*. The period as a 
whole is characterized, with some 
justification, as a “ second ado- 
lescence 

The authors give Gauguin and 
Sohweitzer (forty-three and thirty- 
eight respectively when they opted 
out) - as examples of their syn-. 
drome, the rebellion of tire uncon- 
scious. One opted out of respectable 
family life as a businessman, the 
other out of the musical world. 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, at age 
forty-one, is referred to as another 
cose, but k is just as likely that his 


“ Iringuislmiciit of body and iniini" 
and the agony of his. sohium " Thou 
art indeed just. Lord, if I {'in- 
tend ” (quoted and claimed as 
menopausal) were part of the. 
melancholy u( Lite tepressed homo- 
sexual. Perhaps they should luivc 
mentioned (or quoted) Dante: 
“Net mezzo del cammin di nosn a 
vita/Mi riirnval per uua selva 
o.tcura ;/Che lu diritta via era smar- 
rita.” They cite characters in plays 
by Bolt, Mortimer ami Chekhov 
Uvnnavt. A better exumple might 
be Sir Roy Vandervurc in Anus's 
Girl 20, whose pursuit uf much 
younger women is his main chuiac- 
t eristic (forty -seven + seventeen). 

On the last section. The Kumedy, 
rests the book’s claim to be thera- 
peutic. Both ihe authors and their 
medical experts agree that drugs, 
except by suggestion, do little 
good. The mental attitude has ro be 
changed. The sufferer has to accept 
' old age and death as inevitable, but' 
at the same time he must not £ive 
up trying and sink into depression. 
The means to combat the condition 
are, in fact, philosophical in the 
old sense, rather than psychological 
or medical. Other people can help, 
but the victim must attain maturity 
on his own. It is very much a 
mental discaso of businessmen in 
big cities: the Oxfordshire rustics 
of Lark Kise To Candle ford never 
knew such a thing. lit an appendix 
are the Heller and Myers paper, 
“The Male Climacteric " (1944), 
and other relevant medical docu- 
ments, .confusing to die layman un- 
less words like panhypopituitarism 
and gonadotrophin Litres mean 
something to him. 

A faintly jarzy style, not’ alwiys 
quite literate (“his fast-dlsappeor- . 
ing youth ’’ — youth does not dls- ’ 
appear all that fast), where the 
phrase “ a stigmata of the psyche N 
can be found, and words like “In- 
sightful 11 and “ ongoing inter- 
action ", may put some people off. 
Small inaccuracies, like straws in 
the wind, can suggest that a writer's 
general reliability is not what it 
might be; but in this case the 
reader would be wrong to attach too 
much importance to them. 7‘7n? 
“Male" Menopause is about some- 
thing real, whatever you like to call 
it ; and, like all discussion, it can 
help. our understanding. 


Take your partners 


By Stuart Sutherland 


GLENN WILSON and DAVID NIAS : 
Love's Mysteries 

The Psychology of Sexual Attrac- 
tion 

166pp. Open Bonks. £3.95. 

Tit ere was a time when love's 
mysteries were left to poets, play- 
wrights and novelists. Such is fit* 
modern preoedupatjoa with the 
subject that this preserve has now 

• been Invaded by newspaper colum- 
nists,' physiologists, psychologists, 

• dad social scientists of every Ilk. 
The would-be lover need never go 
short of advice or information. 
Alex Comfort has put the Good 
Sex GiHde’s seal of approval op. 

- bondage, although he maintains a 
discreet silence on whether flagel- 
lation is an acceptable hors 
douevre. A diligent sex therapist. 


' cycles a second. Masters and John-' 
son have observed more than 
;i. 10,000 orgasms " under laboratory 
^conditions . The wisdom gained by 
■"•such research is distilled both in 
learned tomes and In innumerable 
Popular books and is presented in. 
university courses and even in 

• schools. 

VLoue's Mysteries, provides just 
. such a course and is no exception 
:.to the precept that ".a c&urse on 
true love never did. run smooth". 

’ The aqthors present a. popularized 
account of scientific " findings on 
, ' iovo end sexual attraction, Few of 
the. results they present would sur- 
Prise our. grandmothers, let alone a 
generation already only too famll- 
„> »r with literature of this sort.' 

1 ; .Statements of : the follo-vtiug Jolnd 

• - abound : “ In chapter 3 evidence is 
'• tfrat awractiveqess ;1s *! 

•more > hJgWy Valu erf commodity 1 i it . 

• women t j W n i in meri; ”i -"a person's: 
*Ware hesfi pf-lvijOthfer ior hot tjbey- 
;we g6od looking', is- - relevant : to' 


C heir self-concept"; “ thr-extent to 
will oil we possess or lack beauty is 
important iu a number of life's 
central areas"; “men prefer a girl 
who emits arousal signals"; “men 
prefer women who olihers find 
'hard to get’". These quotations 
illustrate both the contents and the 
style : the latter is an uneasy mix- 
ture of ponderous ' jargon and, 
when the authors remember the 
likely composition of their reader- 
ship, cosy slang. The illustrations 
are meretricious and would dis- 
grace on American publisher let 
alone a British one : a histogram 
.made out of assorted couples going 
up and down in lifts is said to 
signify the “ mean testosterone level 
(and S. D.) iu nanograms " of hetero- 
sexual and homosexual men. 

. pome of tite research findings 
presented are, it is. true, more in- 
teresting, but they are often diffi- 
cult "to interpret. Testoeterorto 
levels . are lower in homosexual 
then than in others, though 
whether 'this', .difference is a cause 
or. jm effect .Ts' aiot established. It 
Will: h* a comfont to some that 39 
her cent of wofnen in Greenwich* 
village "i fate small .bottoms as tits 
most attractive anatomical feature 
in men, whereas only 2 per cent 
value large penises, 

. \yhen married- couples are’ pom- 
pared on a number of variables 
ranging, from, -physical height- to 
seriousness of purpose; it Is found 
that like tends to marry like. Here 
as elsewhere in the book, thq- 
reader is presented with a statist--: 
• leal trend but nothing is sHid about 
itijtUvidual differences : too often 
the . moans conceal considerable 


variance. The bond between a cou- 
ple tqnds to be stronger If in order 
to stay together, they have nad to 


surmount such Obstacles gs paren- 
tal disapproval - or different : reli- 
gious faiths; It .Is not. dear 
whether this -phenomenon Is . caused 
by the less devoted. 'couples parting, 
uhder such strain*; dr, as in so 


one or two helpful pointers for Ws 
own conduct. If you wain to be 
liked, it is better to start by being 
nasty and change to being nice 
rather titan to he nice all the time. 
Spanish fly is not recommended 
but mescaline is. Do-it-yourself 
methods of treating impotence, 
frigidity or premature ejaculation 
are sketched, but if you are just 
plain bored With your partner no 
amount of sexual therapy will 
help : the only solution is to find 
another. . 

Self-respecting members of the 
Women’s Liberation movement, are 
recommended to skip the chapter 
on the evolution of love. Following 
the tenets of the great new 
" science " • of sodobiology, the 
authors attribute feminine 
coquetry and submissiveness 
together with male aggression and 
promiscuity to the genes inherited 
from our primate ancestors, utir 
own society is one of. the 16 per 
cent of known 'cultures that are 
monogamous : most follow a more 
. natural order and are polygamous. 

. The final chapter attempts to 
/.predict tijqifitiure ofriove i tne pr0\ 
spects are apparently good if nor 
particularly entertaining. Divorce 
will continue to increase and we. 
shall become more, tolerant of 
diverse ways - of expressing , Jove' 
ranging from chastity to ' promis- 
cuity . and including threesomes; 
oommunes, swinging, clubs, and. 
pleasure machines. . According to 
-’ the . authors, this outcome • has 
: already been reached in California, 

. a sooiety to which in an unguarded 
and revealing' moment - they, apply. 
- the epithet " dvilized ’V ; ■ 

The authors are' erudite men and 
it is: unfortunate that -they have 
'chosen to skip lightly over' the sub- 1 
Ject, attaching; equal weight id the 
banal, the bizarre end the IpoteO*' 

■ ; tiHlIy important finding, perhaps 
they .should .not be' blamed-.- too 
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Tlie earnest reader can derive 


after oil there’s > gold in,: them tliar. 
bllls' ojf ;Venua. ,Few; readers i : vitfll. 
feel temt)ted oh clo?Wg the bbpK ito ; : 
repeat 1 Damon's words : “Nvnc sqia , 
quid 6lt amor." • i 
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Power from the barrels of muskets 


By Midi? el Howard 


JOHN SHY : 

A People Numerous am! Armed 
RcHei.' lions mi the Mililur.v Struggle 
for American Tudc.'itriulcjict! 

301 pp. Oxford University Press. 
17 . x - JO fjJJjJCrlj.icK', £2.50). 

The past year nas seen u largely 
fruitless quest by American hist or* 
Ians for British colleagues capable 
of contributing tu their cclcbrutioiis 
of the bicentennial. Those symposia 
not fununotc enough to secure tho 
services of Piets Mackesy, Harry 
Allen, Esmond Wright and one ur 
two others have had to work up the 
‘ British .side for themselves. Indeed 
with ■ the must muling exception ol 
M.iefcesy, no British historian Iju.r 
mndc n ciuiii'ilMitini) to litc 4iinly.nl 
the British uspects* of the rcvnlutiiui- 
ary war comparable to the w-nrk of 
such American historians as fra !>■ 
firiih.'r, A t bur Onirici - , or. :iii,»”r 
all, John Shy, whose seminal hunk. 
Towards Lexinqum : the Role of the 
British Army in the Comma of the 
American Revolution, revest 1 ^d ion 
years ago vviiut a mass of iv.nk 
Ihorc was still m he done in this 
field. 

Why, in spite of the abundance 
of archival material, have British 
scholars ignored the subject? 
Partly perhaps hecau.se of the Influ- 
ence of Namier, who, ureot man 
though lie was, reduced the .study of 
mo most astonishing century jn * 
British history to die meticulous 
exploration of -political minutiae. 
Partly perhaps because of the 
ficurclty or military historians in 
this country, those, that we have 
preferring .to concentrate np the 
splendours of Mari borough had , 
Wellington rnrh*'r than the complex 
yoars between. But perhaps more 
Important has been the realization, 
which rapidly dawns on even the 
most superficial student of the sub- 


ject. that in i h c American War uf 
independence one is dealing not 
svi if) a ivar Iwt with a revolution: 
an event of enrirniniis significance 
tluit cannot he explained in purely 
military or political terms. The 
chief value of the British archives, 
as Piers Mackcsy has shown ns, is 
in prove how extraordinarily diffi- 
cult it ivus for anyone in bngkmU 
to nuclei's land what was happening 
ill America,' either before the revo- 
lution or during its course. Milimry 
action wus .significant only in so far 
as it inieracted with a political and 
social fermentation whose causes, 
course and consequences con be ex- 

S 1 allied only from r wide variety of 
mericaii sources. And, since 
American scholars are doing this 
with predictable competence and 
zeal, the British are naturally in- 
clined m leave them to it. 

This zeal and competence is re- 
inforced not only by the bicenten- 
nial Inn by the ten purgntoriul vents 
which preceded it: ijic years, of 
V r iciiiiim. However hard the con- 
scientious scholar tries to armour 
himself against contemporary ana- 
logies, they arc hound to seep into 
and affect Ills consciousnuife. It 
would have required nn inhuman 
degree of In sensitivity for liboralty 
minded Amcricun academics not to 
see a mtm bar of distressing simi- 
larities between the objectives und 
failures of their own novel'll then t in 
Vietnam nod those of the British 
in North America 200 years ago. 
Like all analogies they could he 
and were pressed to the point of 
ubsurcNiy, George Washington had 
really remarkably little In common 
With Ho Chi Minh. But in so far 
as they opened Ihc minds of Ameri- 
can .scholars to tho complex prob- 
lems of civil war and revolution, of 
communities divided among them* 
selves, of intimidation and pacifica- 
tion, they made' it easier for them 
to probe beneath the myths and re- 
create something nearer to the reali- 
ties of the prolonged, squalid but 
splendid convulsions out of which 
lhe!r own country was born. . 

• Jphn Shy is the ma9t meticulous 
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of scholars, but although in his 
collection of essays, A People 
Numerous and Armed, there is noth- 
ing so vulgar ns a direct comparison 
with Vietnam, lie frankly and rue- 
fully acknowledges its influence on- 
his writing. But it is an influence 
that illuminates virtually every sub- 
ject ilidi lie touches. Take the 
militia — an organization whose Im- 
portance was at least as much poli- 
tical as military, providing the infra- 
structure, the •' parallel hierarchy ” 
that gave the revolution authority, 
continuity, und the armed strength 
to intimidute neutrals even when it 
could not challenge the Incumbent 
authority. Take the military prob- 
lems facing the British, who had 
to occupy every area where they 
wished to recruit effective support, 
on pain of abandoning to revolution- 
ary justice the unfortunate loyalists 
who had declared for them. Take 
•the loyalists, men who found them- 
selves Increasingly alienated from 
their communities by their con- 
tinued acceptance of an authority 
no longer considered legitimate 1 
uml who, when they had the chance’ 
reacted against the revolutionaries 
with a savagery that shamed and 
alarmed their patrons. Take the 
British government, first believing it 
was dealing with a handful of mal- 
contents that could be overawed by 
a show of force then seeing the 
revolution as a subversive movement 
that if not checked in time would 
end by destroying the fabric of 
orgmiized government throughout 
'? Bt-tt.s 1 Empire. A historian 
whose understanding of such cures- 
fions has not been enlarged bv 
the experience of the past ten years 

Soli b ° W,SC t0 seek Rnoth *i : pro* 

If Professor Shy is educated and 
not misled by the events of Ills 
own century, it is because his 
scholarship is deeply rooted in an 
understanding of .the Individuals 
.whose decisions shaped the revolu- 
tion — men both great and small. He 
gives us a comparative study of the 
l WO i ?[ rlsh governors, Henry Ellis 
and Thomas Pownall, whose differ- 
I Ing views about the nature of 
British rule in America snunned 
„*|JS » pe „ C j Um °? *mp*rlnl iosslbi- 

hHrt?diarlM tS? 1 * w . as P'nfiton 
vSin ,, n ite h fie ' t f lQ ' att ?r a man 

X°' i 8 Vlfgln- 


teur soldier who, while originally 
niutivalod by nothing hut* self, 
interest, developed into a quiet and 
forgot ten hero. 

The most impressive essay how- 
ever is “The Military Conflict Con- 
sidered as u Revolutionary War ” in 
which Professor Shy defines the war 
ds "a political education conducted 
by military means Perhaps this is 
a definition which holds good of ull 
hut the in a. st li lulled of Kahinetts- 
kriege; certainly of all wnrs in 
which the brand masses of the popu- 
lation are wtlly-n.Tiy involved, ‘‘ft 
has always seemed slightly implau- 
sible ", writes Professor Shy, 

that the American Revolution was 
horn out of a congeries of squab- 
bling unstable colonies, and that 
labor was induced by nothing 


more than u few routine 
nuces expressed i„ abitr acl ?«* 
Bant prose. The ReJni, J 1 * 
War, considered as a prtSftp 
cation lor the masses u„i '*k 

jhe explanatory g ap 1 
lirond. popular basis of miiiJJ 
organ izuutut rt:rcctl thauiSfi 
more, or less unwilling n«2 fi 

assncntln i 


actively with the cbm*. 
when single-shut muzzlfrfig 
were.ihe slumlord instrumC 
c Here in it, sheer numbers 
mosL Impm iant, and naked aZ 
inrlaiiiHin could grow fron% 
barrels nl muskets. U| 

It is a fascinating thesis, and 
which might explain the roouTj 
popular consensus in. many natJ 

tiJ£S‘£EL ,mm>k * •‘-i 






an. would have been well content 
to see the revolution develop into n 
iiru tnict.d “ People's War “ P 5BL5 

ILLF'Zr °<i poo.-, 

limited iiionias Gage, ait imnerlni 

K^sUtfat^^lW doing iiis* best 
n a situation which lie utterly failed 

SJ-W A P n<1 l tho 1 ,, ° i « y a case 

iit le mL ®u ° f tho jn,,,, ittevable 
,,cr e men who wero plucked un 

revoluthn e wm{ JUt ,iie f «'« ^ 
revolution, William Scott, an oma- 
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By Anthony Brett- James 

JOHN KEEGAN and ' ' 

ANDREW WHEATCROFT t . 

K, 8 un in 

From 1453 to the Present Day 
B’&J* 1 *.- 300 W“ cIc * an ‘• white, and 

fv!!L ^ rb ‘ tr • r ly ) n 1453 deals 
With War only in the age of fjre- 

Lhm*" a « d ri,.T n Ll u n the 8rounds 
“ V 1 ®, Turkish cannon finally 

a vail*. nf- thlS aged 


•' ' 'Sid?5hS u f^' J*® 61 * 1 *®- «nd?PrflJ'’ 

H 1 ®- Great to. a host ofi lesftar 
■ even, ok incompetent soldiers 1 
. ■whosq. r«Uik». Hqoufalri a roxUe^a 
1 ^l^ byHodq hi abffpt the 

■tJE ^qftoi-tioh. 1 its ^Ke ' world « 
large ». ,..- r A. < reasonable . balancB 4. 

. kept between 


errormance 

“His loss, popularly regarded as a 
hational tragedy, was not much 
regretted in government and by 
bis fnendB not at nil. for ho never 
had any. Of Wavelf, whose entry 
Is unduly short: "Had lie had any 
real enthusiasm for making war 

• i ,V le E i 8h ? hav ® b®e»> • general 
of the first class.” < 

stSSf u ("“^lora normally reserve 
SS hJ 8 h ®ft prdlso for men who 
MX® combined milimry qualities 
.with human virtues. For examole 
.Alexander “stands above and apart 
' • • “y W« apparent possession of 
virtwe: tota] Physical 
milmain cour ®*®t. athletic prowess! 
SLi ' H n f^ char . ffl amounting to 
JJjJ char sma and complete perfec- 
tion of manners”; Foch “was one' 
*52L •5*4! n *ly ei-OHt soldiers of J 

"a, 

numahity and fierce moral' anapnP* 

f hn .oh g ^T t , han irt wh «t he a ‘ d 
1 Achievements were con- 

?i,®*‘ ablB ? ».antr ; SIIm was, “ besides 
beiog.unq«qstlo- 9 ably a gr'oat soldier, 
5S&jr Mneo 9 B re ft a rded • by sub- 
^ 1 as a great man, 

■ horne out ;by. the sharp 

. warm . 
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subject’s Importance ”. Despite sud 
disclaimers, coverage does apP*JJ 
wlilm.slcu] when Abbas. Andcr? pw 
Augustus U act much frore *pw 
than de Gaulle, and. when Subn« 
Cliondrn Bose rates as much as 
brooke. 

There is Townsend— “J® wjf'J 
dashing an.l lucky , captain, but, J 
bad general and no. ’SSfafr 
but no entry far 
tunate Perclvol to j sir 

1943 j Lease these 

the osnisfiloiM. 
Bradley and Mountbatten is suit* 
In^,«. not perverse. 
tflLw.li may, iU* »*■*■£ 


.mb retnamrng .anicies opal tWih 6no of Iho.maTrt problems in the'' la^i^ TA 01 1,0,1 world « 

v,nS^ hy ^ f ’ J-O- Uie Chela or Undl£$Slng. wj&'i: * S balance is. 
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d« ihe e*®V 
of. L slao^ . 
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the wealth 

B detail the errors and inconsistent*® 

f.j?®? are. few In number. The man « 

1 superscribed his photograph. to .U 

deli Hart "To the Captain _ 
•S£Si t®®®hes Generals” was j Cenam 
Moshe Dayan, not President. 
i.ty. of; n edy. MutBguchl was " the cpmnj®£ 
■’ der ot the Imphal-KohliJ 1 ®. 
unanr, slve of. 1944 ” : Tanaka Jed the J^ 
even anese 33rd Division. Charles. 

} that Thomas, Wolfe wrote the 
lewltz. poeru on the burial of .M, r 4~ 
lddaM Mb Ore. ‘ 

■ Most uf the 300 black-andwWJ 
nfSrf Illustrations ore very well selects 
1,5522 tnough^soma are dupJica'cd bX-J 
ttS-- prat-rate colqtlr plates. Mon tgog 

J?? 0 : anpeqrs fouT , times, twice by W 
vV ? Self* and then with BUenfiower ^ 
wfcic-, with ‘Alai) brooke. PreybWB ,..53' 
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The idea of being American 


By Lawrence Malkin 


HENRY FAIRMli 5 

The . Spoiled Child of tlie Western 

World 

The Miscarriage of the American 

Jdca in Our Time 

350pp. Sheldon Press. £4.95. 

The Spoiled Child of the Western 
U'orid is Henry Fairlie’s attempt to 
come to terms widi the United 
States, which is to say that it is 
one more example — and certainly a 
sympathetic one— of the classical 
European mind trying to make 
sense of a different civilization. 
Since England and the United 
States share language and heritage, 
nt least the author is spared the 
necessity uf the warning employed 
by a German broadcaster on his 
weeklv programme: “ Amefika, das 
i.st uin .Uidci-c Welt.". The author 
uf tills book says It. more subtly 
when, for example, lie warns that 
tho huge - technological advances 
adopted more readily in America 
than elsewhere meant that “Life 
itself was .lichfg- reshaped in no 
obvious mould \v ■ He attempts to 
describe tlie mould that eventually 
emerged, b»it it eludes him. It 
becomes increasingly obvious that 
although ho likes living in America 
(in a bijou house on Capitol Hill 
in Washington, whhn last heard of) 
he is not really at home ■ there. 
Like many native idealists . whose 
hopos for America - - oca* unfulfilled, 
he has become something of a dis- 


inus litio likening the most power- 
ful nation un cunh to a family of 
spoiled children. In his subtitle, lie 
blames it nrr “ Thu Miscarriage of 
the American Idea in Our Time ”, 
which puts him curiously at one 
with the student radicals or the 
1960s and their showbiz spinoffs 
such as Jerry Rubin, all of whom 
he holds up to deserved ridicule. 

For an American, even one who 
has lived as much of his adult life 
in Europe ns in the country he still 
regards as home, it is hard to 
determine just what the author is 
trying to say. Happily, he is not 
put off by some American excres- 
cences, ns are ton many short- 
sighted Europeans. He likes the 
convenience and anonymity of 
supermarkets to assist in the 
dreary chore of shopping. He likes 
the social openness of American 
schools (although his style of 
piling one literary quotation on 
another, thus blurring his insights, 
makes m)e wonder whether he 
might not have spent some timo in 
one of them). But he understands 
fundamentally that the United 
States was conceived in radicalism, 
and that in its alms it is the most 
radical projection of the future in 
the Western world — 11 a society in 
which the individual day by day 
negotiates with It as himself, and ft 
day by day addresses him as an 
individual " . 

But ns a European, he cannot 
resist the temptation of analysing 
the United States in class terms, 
which leads him into some contra- 
dictions. He argues that the United 
States really is a 11 vast commonal 
of the middle class". No doubt t 


values of saving and striving are 
spread throughout the society 
Bithougn not to its very edge-; (the 


black underclass, whose existence 
lies at the root of much social ten- 
sion, and the tiny patrician clast, 
whose ambitions help cause wars 
like Vietnam). But he further 
argues — since ho cannot ignore tho 
evidence of bis senses — mat it is 
also a society of iudividutils. This 
dilemma, perhaps more finely 
and certainly more dynamically 
balanced than in any other society, 
seems to cause him trouble in con- 
ceptualization as well as language. 
He writes: 

The 1 has been released into the 
En-Masse, with no mediutor be- 
tween die two. The result is not 
yet rewarding to the Individual, 
or satisfactory to society ; but 
thoro can be no doubt that here 
Is where the ch alienee may he 
met, that It Is in "the paradise 
.of tlie masses" that die I must 
be established, not only as an 
individual in nis own right, but 
fully as a citizen. 

Buried and stifled under all this 
jargon is Henry Fuirlie, the vig- 
orous polemicist we know and love: 
the unreconstructed Macmillatiite 
and nea-Disraalito who, lllca Profes- 
sor Higgins, asks why the Ameri- 
cans “ can’t be more like us ". He 
vory well knows why and says so: 
because European conservatism, 
which he deftly defines as “an 
imaginative recollection of a utopian 
past”, Is impossible in a country 
where the (past is at most 
arcadian and only the future (the 
preserve of radicals) can - be uto- 
pian. Yet he doos go on lamenting 
the lack of “ social purpose ” in the 
ni 


“public philosophy", which docs 
sound rather like u transatlantic 
appeal for a planeload nf well- 
spoken Whigs.- He appeals for “ tho 
intellectual to come out of tho 
closet” and join in political debate. 
But tlie ones who have gone 
public — ihe Moynihans, the Kris- 
tols, and thu post-liberal Commen- 
tary crowd — Mr Fn’.rJle finds insuf- 
ficiently - Jeffersonian and idealis- 
tic, just is in their liberal phase 
they had been too pragmatic and 
iutcrcst-0 iented. Instead. Mr Fairlie 
seeks u return to the politics of pub- 
lic “ conversation " with its “ toler- 
ance oE ambiguity”. Anyone who 
managed to stay awake through the 
televised debates of this year's presi- 
dential campaign must wonder 
what he is talking about. 

Mr Fuirlie wants an end to the 
dominance of Interests in American 
politics and a return to ideas. He 
argues that the United States has 


and tlie result has been the pursuit 
of private grCed. He is right, of 
course, and even the liberals will 
admit that this Is what made 
America wealthy, if not great. He 
is also right to see America as an 
Idea, although he - keeps changing 
Ills mind about what if is. Perhaps 
that is die essential point to have 
eluded him: tlie United States is a 
federalized continent, something 
quite different from a continuous 
and distinct European culture. It 
works out its destiny as it goes 
along from day to day, or {genera- 
tion to generation, alternating its 
focus from public to private 
ccordinn to the needs of bhe 


I think the real difficulty with 
The, Spoiled Child, of-, ih a Western 
World is tliiil il was-' ivti ttuii by u 
superb ju urn ■; list whn, in his eager- 
ness to make a big ■ rtatement, 
failed tu ivr-.lirc what was happen- 
ing around him. The book’*, copy- 
right is 1973, and presumably it 
was finished' the previous' yen'. The 
sympathetic questioning, of rho 
United States reflects the strains in 
the society afLer its m^t tortuous 
decade since the Civil War: social 
Injustice, internal dissent, ecaunmic 
instability, and finally - a constitu- 
tional crisis. IIiil Mr Fairlie docs 
not discuss civil rights, Vietnam, 
inflation, or Watergate as live 
Issues. In fact lie barely discusses 
them it all. 

The United States now is emerg- 
ing from the tragedy r.f Vietnam, 
via the catharsis of Watergate with 
Its lessons about the abuses oE 
power. But Watergate proved to 
tlie populace at large a truth that 
any genuine conservative nvust 
havd welcomed. The guvern:nei:i in 
Washington was seen not only as 
sinister, but also as somewhat irrel- 
evant. It hardly worked e>: aJJ' dur- 
ing the last year of the Nixon 
Administration, yet tlie country 
began -to convalesce from the pre- 
vious decode tvith amazing grace. 
F<or although the American intel- 
lect is as radical as Mr Pal rile 
would like it (tlie better word, by 
the way, is " pragmatic tho 
American temperament is pro- 
foundly conservative. -If Mr Fairlie 
can last through the banalities of 
the election campaign, which 
should toll him that whoever is 
elected will do as little as possible 
to curb die natural vitality of tbs' 
country, he may find America .a 
much more Attractive place for a 
natural conservative to live than 
when he settled there a decade 
ago. . 


Identifying the Democrats 


By John D, Lees 

ROBERT J, HUCKSHORN t 
Party Leadership in the States. 
300pp. University of Massachusetts 
Press. $15. ' ". ' 

RICHARD L. RUHR? s ’ . 

Party Dynamics ' .’ : - 

Tlie Democratic Coalition and. the. 
Politics of Change 

203gi. Oxford University Press. 


In very different ways these books 
epitomize the uncertainties and the 
rewards oE studying the complexi- 
ties oF party activity In the united 
States today. Richard L. Rubin is 
concerned with the problems of the 
Democratic party In maintaining a 
national party coalition and winning 
presidential elections. Robert j- 
Ht\Ckshqrn assesses the role played 
by state party chairmen In main- 
Wining party competition and pro- 
viding a crucial Ank between, the 
Party nationally and party acdVisM 
at Ihe state and lpcfel level. - 
It Is salutary as well as Ironic 
that shortly after the book by Pro- 
fessor Rubin Was published, t^e 
Democratic party , at its badonal 
convention in Neyv Yprk City chose 


concentrating on the shifting nature 
of Democratic party support at both 
the' elite and mass levels lie reveals 
the linkage between their pa>rty 
activists and the electorate, and its 
often tenuous nature as a conse- 

3 uence . of political change. He 
emonstrates also how the two are 
crucially interrelated in terms of 
success or .failure, in presidential 
•elections. 


support among traditional Democra- 
tic groups such as Catholics erodes 
the coalitions! base of presidential 


chal-ietige existing activist groups though, extensive case-stm 
for the organizational soul of the interview evidence does iipi 
party. He shows tho Fragile and sustain the view of Iluckshi 
Faltering nature of tills coalition “State party organization! 
within tiie majority party, ill a poll- show, sign* of ■ increasing i 
tiicol environment where party and self-renewal which m 
loyalties .have, become weaker as 50 mateiy form the basis for 
many new issues such as raco, and an d stronger party system 
various cross - cutting cleavages, ’ ever, he does snow time 1 
allied 1 vyith Increasing public seep- states oa. increase m party 
deism of. government.- have reduced titlon together with the dc 
presidential. politics to. a system of - party, opntrol- over public, 
individualistic voting choices be- activity has prompted 

_ j _ _-•« 1 .1 ..L nFfni'to nil hn Mi noHl ao tn. 


reliable research into the nature 
of state ' party leadership, and 
Professor Huckshorn is diligent in 
providing n sympathetic but realis- 
tic assessment. He believes that the 
strength and effectiveness of the 
national parties is critically affected 
by the quality of state party chair- 
men, and the influeuce they exert 
on the party nationally. In the 
past such influence lias been weak, 
in pprt. because many state , party 
chairmen were either too depen- 
dent on thoir electoral' bosses” 
sUch aS tlie Governor, or lacked the 
authority ' and tenure to effect 
major changes- in state party prac- 
tice 

though, extensive case-study and 
interview evidence does not wholly' 
sustain the view of Huckshorn that 
“ plate porty organizations today 
show signs of . increasing maturity 
and self-renewal which may ulti- 
mately form the basis for a new 
and stronger pnrty system”. How- 
' ever, he does show thut in many 
states an. increase in party compe- 
tition together with the decline in 
party, control; over public, political 
activity has prompted serious 


- 1.1 T 1 [.til W \ : 1 wiiT»i(*i. 


i»/B a former governor of a ; Deep 
oduth state, with no- national politi- 
cal experience and' limited oatlonal 
party service, whose 'name- appears 
no wnera^iuvth e* book, ' The nomina- 
’imtny Carter emphasizes 

• j—v & a|/*u pace ‘Of political change 
m the United States. It alSo idakca 
Rubin’s j^^V^tae^mpr a .a . piece 1 
r* -contemporary party' bad ’electoral ■ 
history than trie .political analysis 
Jt was intended to be. This is not 
•to devalue the utility of his efforts, 

- but it does indicate .how quickly 
sdeh analysis may be overtaken by. 
events, ■ 

- What -Rubin -has tried - to do 'is 
.to explain simply mid clearly the 
P&lltlcal tensions -11181 have ofrlicted 
- the Democratic coalition as the 
Rwjority party since - 134ft' H<r is 
essentially seeking to explain how, 
m ;a society where for a 1 lone tihte 
Rjany more voters have considered, 
tnamselyes to be Democrats rather 
than Republicans, the Democratic 
' Party has retained control of Con- 
fess, yet in tha .same period has 
been unable to win. a” majority of 
■ uie presidential elections.. ■ - 

• ' Ab the very least he presents an 
excellent: syu thesis 6! recent major 

• "dime' on the Democratic 

' W anxl- bn ’the attitudes "Of 1 kdy 
. poupO 1 of voters in the mass eloc- 
a*®*!®*! but in; hb analysis of- this 
1. mtta. ne achieves much more. By 


tweCn ad hoc electoral organizations 
mediated by television. 

The irony of all this is that some 
of . the lessons suggested by Rubin 
do seem to have been recognized 
by Democratic party activists, but 
not perhaps in the way he ii 
m: 

majority party ; the Democratic 
coalition exists, even though it no 
longer quite resembles that brought 
together: by President Roosevelt in 
tlie 1930s. If Rubin is correct in 
stating chat political' changes do. 
•..rs.-.L*' *«. — - jlnipr around the 
.. ten the appropriate 


efforts by both • parties to improve 
party organization and encourage, 
the emergence of, m,ore 'professional 
state party chairmen. Much clearly 
still needs to be 'done. 

There' pre few significant dlf- 
Democratid 


1 ■ I ■ nr* 1 n r* vr 


mOjority^ party, tii on die appropriate di fit many state party 
doctoral logic r ii4 to .recognitii die ' f ulfil Lijl “ 1 ® qrgfimj 
drogers o£,ertce$sive intrd’party aft- t? n 1 

filet and the ' need to sacrifice leadership that Hucki 
greater party democracy in order to be necessary- Hue 
unprqve 'the likelihood of ivinnfiig j® ► °* - - ? ns / 


Hence . 


. unanimous 


but a detailed review of all aspects 
of the range of politics! functions 
performed oy state chad mien Illus- 
trates the tride disparity of prac 
tices that exist from state to state 
~ Because , ol 

ms difficult ■ to ’ beljeVe 
many stafe party chairmen can 
fulfil, the. qrganjzadonal , and 
elefetoral tasks .and ' provide the 
leadership "that Huckshdrn believes 
to be necessary: Huckshorn argues 
In ’favour of longer terms for 
independent, paid, full-time chair- 
men backed by all executive direct 


choice of Carter, following his im- ™, n °®F ke , 


primaries, is a, gamble . that, he has 
' the aMIlty to satisfy jfioss party sup- 
porter^ and sufficient unconwiitted 
voters to win the election. Having 


creasingly -■-■ media- oriented - and 
technologically-basOd political cam- 
palguing ..characteristic -of: the so- 
called -new politics Closer and 


wiw- nff h * ‘ Waiwi' .fow .permanent, links, should be. 
htPmivh? ' e,t ®biisbed' between the national 

“ih party,, committees, and., the. stati* 

^ 1 072 P® 1 ^ chairmen, 1 , espeefaiiy ou 'the 

.do better than McGovein In 1972 . organizational .Side, State . chair then ' 
Moreover, as cugent nauonid poll- also wUrk- to revise, statutory. 

1168 ’• l 2 S r ® t}? concerning 'political parties. -.' 

Hn S nI?(om rtf 6 iW ^o be. fair, Huckshorn recognizes 

l th , 8 ^ SoUt JV that the diversity inherent in the 

-who better to .clioos.e than a candl- Afatl i ' nH rrii*5 mnkpc ;d Pa i 

. datd ^schooled, ;,ln; ,Qfiorgr fl „ state 

politics. . . ■ 11 ;. ... this study that- it fills s major gap 

Evidence Of ■ the continued in ' the liter atura dn pat'ty actiVity 
decline in the ability of the major iq the ; United States, . an^ also 
- •‘political parties to control ppllticai. mdkeS huu-e - Intel] igible the. prob- 
:eyehU'- makes . the study or - state 1 lems (xhttn ma'dy ; dB^rvferS"b e ^i a Vfi 
party chairmen by Professor Hu<tfc .afflidt both: the ' DeVnbcr&tic. Wid 
shorn 7 timely. ‘There is a dearth 1 of the -Republican paftlfes, .1 ; , f*; *;-.H ; 



Books for OCTOBER 


! MAN IN AFRICA . .; 

Colin M Turnbull . • . V 

£4,95 9 illustrations • " ' >' * 

Colin Turnbull looks at the great 
traditional foivns of society Tn Africa 
and their relation to grassland, river 
. v alloy, forest, desert or woodland. A 
rich and lucid Introduction to 0 con- 
tinent or peoples and the bouuty of 
human unity und diversity^ 

ANY COLOR SO LONG , 

AS IT'S BLACK 
Peter Roberts 

£5,9$ • 2 SO illustrations Inc 75 
colour plates ■ ■ 

Haifa century of international 
motor advertising. ■ 

HdRSE OF THE YEAR 
Dorian Williams 

The Story of a Unique Horae Sh6w 5 
£3. 95 SO f (lustra tloris inc $pp 



EVERYDAY BIRDS 
Toivy. Soper- - . SHELL COLLECTOR'S 

£2,9 5 J 6 Illustrations ; ' (QyiDE ’ . .. , 

■ EAGLESOFTHeWORLb^ Peter Dance- 

£4.95 ‘ ISO mistnthniinc$2pp 


THE BEE BOOK 1 
Daphne More 

The History and Natural History oF 
the. Honeybee 

£4.50 , Il 4 lllustradops 

FAMOUS KINGS AND ' 
EMPERORS 
Tlie’otlorc Rowland- 
Eutwlstle and Jean Cooke 
£5.50 

GREAT NAVAL-ACJIONS 
. Oliver Warner . 

• £5.95 59 ilhislratbm 

Shell collector’s 

GUIDE ; . 


Leslie Brown ' 

£ 4 , 9 $ . SOtliurtntlons - . t , . .. 

THE COUNTRYMAN'S 
BRITAIN 

Edited by Crispin Gill , ■ 

£5.25 :SJ iltusmtlQHt . „ i 

The course of change in obreountor* BRITAIN AND AMERICA I 
side over SO years of The ~ .... A. Comparative Economic History 

Countryman s. publication ■ 1890-1 939 

VlCTOFitAN CraemeM Holmes ' 

COPERNICUS: ON THE • 

: Handiaraftt c.ahd Paetirnes of thfi . ■ REVOLUTION OF THE . 
ipBOi, HEAVENLY SPHERES ■ 

WO ..MAMir.v.. ■ v T^n^tipnand 4 
HOME AQUARIUM ^OOK . Introduction by 

'jflrf/irsiywr/oitr ; * \ K \ ^ todimbits ' 

RAI LtoAY CARTOON ’ ' DEADLINE DISASTER 
BOOK .* . *. ■ . ..ANfiwvaffef.HIttofyj,'* .- 


colour 

THE V\i|LD-FLOVVER 
GARDEN 
Roy Genders 
£4.50 40 Illustrations 
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Leading Publishers of 
Israeli Books 

EHUD AVRIEL 

MICHAEL BAR-ZOH AR 

JOAN COMAY 

MOSHE DAYAN 

ABBA EBAN 

AMOSELON 

CHAIM HERZOG 

Y A ACOV HERZOG 

TEDDY ROLLER 

GOLDA MEIR 

MOSHE PE ARLMAN 

YIGAEL YADIN 

New Books 

Moshe Dayan: 
Story of My Life 

att 4 indefinable 

quality oif leadership — charisma-— 
shines through the pages/ 
LORD CHALFONT, THE TIMES 
; .. £ 6.95 • 

A History of the 
fewish People 

EDITED BY 
: H. H. BEN'S ASSON 

A \Vbrkof unrivalled distinction, 

' . . ; / acclaimed as a milestone in 
.. Jewhh studies. 

.jc 

The : Hebrew Kings 

JOAN COMAY 

^superb account from one of the 
: hipst respected writers on Judaic 


no w available; 

Jewish History Atlas . 


; MARTIN GILBERT 


Yehuda, Attmiehai: Four JF&etus 


Translated by Yehada Amiehui 
and Ted Muyhes 


The Portuguese Synagogue in Amsterdam 

What tourists are those ? 

Dark dogs of memory throw their darkness at them. 

Without payment they enter the synagogue, 

With black paper skull caps 

Which they have taken from a box at the gate. 

Gilded atonements turn silently from the ceiling 
Over empty benches with no sinners in them, or sin. 

Leftovers of prayers stick to the walls 
Like the crust of limestone in an old kettle. 

Who arc they, that have come from waterless places 
And have become crossers of many bridges 
In countries whose railway stations * names 
are always “ Entrance ” or “ Exit ”? 

After that they liquidate meat 

In restaurants with knife and fork 

With sad table manners. ' 

Who are they ? Sometimes one of them 
In a moment of calm absent-mindedness 
Will look at his wrist to see time 

■ But there is no watch. . ' * 

“ I think that A return-ticket 

Is a very exciting thing,” the woman said , 

“ And full of promising love.” 


A Dog After Love 

After you left me 
I let a dog smell at 

My chest and my belly. It will fill its nose 
And set out to find you. 

I hope it will tear the 

Testicle of your lover and bite off his penis 
Or at least 

Will bring me your stockings between his teeth. 


Like the Inner Wall of a House 

I found myself 

Suddenly, and too early in life 
Like the inner wall of a house 

Which has become an outside wall after wars and devastations. 

• . I almost forget . 

• How it is to be Inside. No pain any more, ■ • 

. . ' No love. Near and far 

Are both at the same distance from me 
And equal. 

I never imagined, wliat happens to colours. i 

Their fate is man’s fate : light blue still slumbers 
■ In the memory of dark blue and night. Paleness 
Sighs out of a purple dream. A wind brings smells 
• . ' . From far of f . 

And itself has no smell. 

And the leaves af the Huzzar* die 
Long before their white flower ‘ 

Which never knows 

About the greenness in spring and dark love. 

I lift my eyes to the mountains. Now I understand • 

■i; . What it means to lift eyes, what a heavy. load 

; .- It is. But those hard longings, . • •' V 

That pain-never again-to-be-inside l . ’ 

flower Whore leaves grow and die In spring and whose y wte 
flower grows only in atihimn, . 


A Song About Rest 


<W ' whose women are morcWamfl 
than those On its posters, . 

and whose gods Jay good things - 

tfQimd my eye., on n\y forehead and mu painful nape. 

my soul 

£ad/i:aa^;a_ne^l^t passes, ' . -• . 

:• ■ 

W»4 :alK tfiat : has been destroyed 


/SSIt- 
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The heritage of Hebrew poetry 


The distinctive features of Hebrew 
poetry ure its immense tlrae-span, 
its wide geographical distribution 
and its diversity. It lias been 
written virtually without interrup- 
tion from biblical times to the 
present day. And it has been 
written in the four corners of the 
earth. Its major historical centres 
were situated in Palestine, Babylon, 
Italy, Germany, Spain; but it also 
had important branches in North 
Africa, the Balkans, Yemen and 
Holland. 

This character of longevity and 
mobility has involved several fresh, 
and sometimes false, starts It in- 
volved centuries of continuity, fol- 
lowed by bouts of amnesia, and 
then a recollection oE neglected 
treasures. It also meant that 


By T. Carmi 

Tli esc strata tended to remain dis- hovsky’s interests and the range of 
parate, mainly because of the his cultural sources sometimes eli- 
absence of living speech. Moreover, cited extreme reactions. In retro- 
since the cultural sources were specr, however, it is clear that lie 
clearly demarcated, revered and was neither the "pagan” nor the 
rehearsed, words had difficulty in “Greek” that some of his critics 
arriving unaccompanied; they were made him out to be. It would be 
usually followed by a host of jnlru- more accurate to say that Bialik 
sive relativos. The result in the and Tchernlkhovsky provided 
poetry of the emancipatory move- Hebrew poetry with two basic 
ment known as the Haskalah (1781- models : the one intensely Jewish, 
1881)— ^which advocated the secu- steeped in the Yiddish and Hebrew 
larizadon of Jewish life — was a lore of the Bast European milieu ; 
mosaic technique, a patchwork the other more aware of European 
quilt of involuntary quotations and literature. In the works of later 


miraculously from the dead. It is spoken language into Hebrew 
more like the Sleeping Beauty poetry and Drought It, somewhat 
awakened bv the Prince, She was belatedly, into the twentieth cen- 
oot dead, she had only been def- tury. And as so often in the history 


poetry oi 
belatedly. 


mant for a long time ; and shb 


ebmv poetry, the new surge of 


allusions which stifled the individ- 
ual voice. (This florid, euphuistic 


E oets, each of these attitudes could 
e carried to extremes; but on the 


style, known as melitsa, should not whole they complemented each 
be confused with the deliberate other and contributed to the syn- 
and artful . manipulation of biblical thesis effected by Israeli poets. 

swift llmulalc achievement In 


was not rotten nones but a real creativity was accompanied and 
beauty. Now when you betroth catalyzed by an Influx of foreign 
her and bring her Into your Influences; in this case, Russian 
house, your problem is how to Futurism and Symbolism, and Gor- 
make this noble, aristocratic man Expressionism. This, however, 
princess, adorned with jewels is only a partial list of the 
and clad In purple, do all the Imported schools. A glance at 'the 
domestic work, soil her hands, biographies' of the poets, even in 
break her back cooking, washing a limited selection, will give the 
and tending the garden in the reader an inkling of the varied 
backyard. Contrary to Eliza Dan- cultural backgrounds, both Jewish 
little of Pygmalion, silo Is quite and European, tlmt were vyjng 
alnght at fancy parties, but she 4 with- each other. The Palestinian 
misbehaves in tlie market phase witnessed an unusual coin*, 
place..,, } . _ -j ,pressI6n of poetic techniques and 

The' v market place ” was Pales- ideologies, and an accelerated, 


Ih cite one example: while 

Hebrew poetry was still liturgical 
and traditional in eleventh-century 
Italy and Germany, it was experi- 
mental and secular in # Muslim 
Andalusia. The diversity is a nat- 
ural outcome of rhe surrounding 
cultures. As it moved from one 
centre to imothcr, Hebrew poetry 
sism mi luted i he local thematic ana 
pru-iodic conventions. Only against 
the shifting perspectives or this 
long tradition can modern Hebrew 
poetry be seen in focus. 

It is wi:!i Hayim Naliman Bialik 
(1873-1934) that Hebrew finds its 
modern voice, and in tho process 
rediscovers important chapters of 
its long history. In 1890 Odessa was 
the centre of Hebrew letters. By 
1920 it was superseded by Pales- 
tine. This critical transition 
affected the prosody of Hebrew 

poetry, its musical key and, of 
course, its themes and locales. 

Under the influence of Yiddish, 

Russian and German, the syllabic 

system — which was the legacy of 
ine Hebrew poets of Italy — was 
discarded in favour of the tonic- 
syllabic or accentual system (the 
alternation oF stressed and un- 
stressed syllables, os in English, 

German or Russian verse). This 
chance was effected mainly by Bia- 
lik, the acknowledged leader of thd 
Odessa circle. 

It was a welcome and, in retro- 
spect, natural change since It 
renewed the link of Hebrew poetry 
with the patterns of stress that had 
marked biblical verse and ' parts of 
the early piyut (liturgical poo try) 
in Palestine and Italy. I do not 
mean to imply that all these sys- 
terns are identical. The precise 
metrical naturo of biblical and 
early classical Hebrew poetry is 
still a subject of scholarly discus- 
sion. But the principle of stress, 
whether of phrases, words or feet, 
is common to all of them. Hebrew 
poetry, after having practised the 
quantitative metrics of Arabic . in 
Spain Bnd the syllabic metrics oE 
Italian, was, in a sense, returning 


*pu , i " wnoni ne cuuia jeuiii uiu iuu ui niKuncnaiiL-iiii lcalui u oi zigiii. miu ---- . “-v . j 

fni * i r i, r S n L,/, 1 n popular speech. Nor could he seasons and sounds. The fact thftt decades wore here telescop ad 

blind nS^np huf aU eavesdrop on the women at work this landscape was also “ familiar ”, within a short, turbulent period, 

them n JvFuhv’M but pra,lce “ after in the kitchen, as did J. M. Synge; that these hills and rivers had befen ■ Hebrew noetrv’s encounter with 

them playfully ) f or th c simple reason iliac the sung before bv poets who in habited its h on icJandofiZn pTmluccdnoS 

History thoughtfully paired women in Odessa, between 1890 them -in real life or in the life of 0 c «n - ecstatic - almost mcvdahic 

Bialik wjlh Sunk Tchcrnikliovsky and 1910, when ho was writing his the imagination, was both air .Lp su ii. M ••Toll” bv Abrdiain 

(1875-1943), the other major figure greatest works, were not gossiping advantage and an impediment. The shlonskv f 1400-1973) which was 

^.*1° in Hebrew. Li ... of course, to make wav , 1927 and form! 


to recapitulate successive stages of 
Jewish lilstory. He was (somedmes, 
almost against his will) the voice 
of the people at a critical moment 
in its history. 


piquant about the situation : folk- stro ?9»*. *ha initial stages 
songs in a language that Is not return, were far from idyllic. 

spoken! Some poets frankly admit 

But although Hebrew was not ure: -“A blossoming wint 


turn were far from idyllic. hfy laud is wrapped in light as in 

„ '• , , , ■ . . . .. a prayer-shawl. 

Some poets frankly admitted fail- The houses stand forth like 
e:-“A blossoming winter .con- phylacteries . . . 


in Its history. although Hebrew was not ure: -“A blossoming winter .con- phylactctics . . . 

. _ ‘ ... . . revived as a spoken language in trived- to entice me/but I dreamed Here thc lovelv cilv s&vs the 

As Tuvya Rlibner w rites niT/ie Palestine until the end of the nine- of thfe deserts of snow”, wrote morning prayer to frs Creator.-' 
Modern Hebrew Poem Itself toen t]i century, it was not. as is.. David Slvinionl, who first came to Aiid ainonc thecientors ' 

(edited by S. Burn show, T. Cai mi commonly thought, " dead ", It was, Palestine In 1909. There were poets j 5 vour s0n Abraham, 
and E. Sg lceh nndler, New York: 0 f course, the language of study who took refuge in childhood mein- H road-building bard in Israel. •- 
acnocKen, lsbo): and prayer, but prayer that was o rlea,' .writing from behind closed And in the evening twilight, father 

When two walls collapse, they generally understood and not shutters in Tel Aviv or Jerusalem, wilt return from his trnvnlla i 

sometimes meet at the moment recited By rote. And it is important just : as the early painters In the' ; and,' - like b -prayer, will whisper 

of falling and form an arch. Bia-. to remember that the prayer book. Bare Judean or Galiloe hills' con- joyfully ;, 

hks poetry forms such an arch which was edited In the late Mid- tlnuOd- to inhabit an imaginary, “ m v dear son Abraham, 

over the ruins of the tradlrional die Ages, is actually an anthology - cloud J fUled ficole de Paris. Others^ s ^in, sludws and bones, 

world into which he was born; 0 f tlie various layers of Hebrew. If and one ctin hardly blame them, llullclujan I ...” 

Hnd it reflects the collapse of the WHS also the language nf family latched on to the exotic, postcard c , , , n „„„ - 

tradition. The world of faith observances nnd communal festlvi- aspects oE tlie country : cornel, _ filfnnSfilni? 

... revealed Itself as an ties, of legal ond commercial docu-j- desert and palm tr a q, .snatching at ; 

absurdly; thd 'cortafow of mejms., ,of historical chroniclosjj. menjhptps in thd WJ^gaOrtentAl sofiarlioade«I h ?he rovtSr 

accepted ideas disintegrated into municipal records, tombs to no In-; couutfy, ransacking the Bible for ■ J5SJSS2? RlaHU? 5 *' SSSf/um ” ® Ha 
despair. It is tlie expression of scripdons. and irreverent : pu'odfes glltterfog nnai ogles. ., * r ™ rt Z e ri ,e nnSnM of Yesehhf 

poedf fo P mrrcshape e d with 'gram Sf““ 'lows fooni SstoS Brd.adly speaking, it -was the Blok; he ah”Q 

Fieedom-^n t rW 3 Blffi f J f various s - J ^ Pa^stinian period tho tradiifonallsts by making “Mai- 

wodd ks uulmie tension. countries. . (1920-1947), such as Kami, Gr eon- mo n ides stare at a portrait^ of Bale 

tvIi A m iirtifiucir u fnr rpmnvwl Aharon Megged, the Israoll novel- berg. X-aitidan, Shionsky, Sli. Shalom unlit ”. Yet even he, when he cddia 

Tchenukhovslcy wa9 far removed io , hae a j m i ra hT« mnnmeH un »i. n i.r e n i n „ nAn ; n o it*.* 


, , , „ , . (1920-1947), such as Kami, Green- monldes stare at a' portrait of Bak* 

Megged, the Isrnoll novel- berg, X-amdan, Shlonsky, Sit. Shalom unlit”. Yet even he, when he coiha 
Jmirably summed this up. and Alter man, who put the Sleep* to colehrato Ills pioneering days. 

- Tnm.mnr 1 Q7I \ ■ - l.„ Til...... ... ....^.1. 1'. >!.« fl.lJ. C..k'n J. i .. lnf.nl 


thorough grounding in Russian 
literature. The landscapes of liia 
childhood — tho fertllo fields and 
vast steppos of the border region 
between Crimea and the Ukraine— 
were a living presence In his poetry 


until Ills dying day. His nature poems 
have- a wealth or detail, a breadth 
and freedom of expression, that 


to its origins, to a quality inherent 
in the language, when it reverted 
W accentu§l rhythms. ■ 

The. change in key, how- -guaj 
. ever, which was forced upon Ren 
Hebrew when it moved to pales- ra m 
line, was far more traumatic. This iarg 
was tlie changeover from the Ash- with 
kenazi pronunciation, then current the 
in Europe, to die Sephardic pro- whi 
nunclqtlon that , became standard in e nei 
Palestine?; Thfflk a line (from a gatb 
poem by Bialik) that sounded -forg 
same^htng .like. ,htul beysiynu kha 

Tlie fluidity and flexibility of poei 
ushkendzit was replaced by the ghel 
harsher, end-stressed beat of sefara • awa 
Alt. Many of the older poets, the Heb 
founding fathers of modern Hebrew fusl 
poetry in its European phase, refc 
(1880-1920), were incapable of aest 
• making the transition. Their ear ing 
was too finely attuned to the Ash- ball 
!: kenazi musical patterns In which tive 
they had been reared. Bialik, who graj 
settled jit Tel Aviv in ' 1924, only , pier 
.attempted ■ sefaradlt , , ; in his som 
children's poems. A few of his con- own 
temporaries did try to transpose wai 
their earlier works into sefaradit Het 

so diet they should make musical c 

Sense to younger readers andhov 

, generations. The attempt to | 

was rarely successful. Not' surpris- ' ^ 
-ingly, dtose Ashkenazi poems that a nd 
•■Wre .: writteii Jn free biblical ten-i 
cadences suffered least in: transit... . He! 
/^iailk :: had die distinction tif pro- arei 
ytqing Hebrew poebry with d new fen 
fused, -together. . the iv.JWi 
yarious . strata- of- die language. , life*: 


were unique in Hebrew poetry. He 
was by far the most European 
Hebrew poet of bis generation. His 
translations, from fifteen lan- 
guages, of national epics and of 
Renaissance and Romantic works, 
reminded Hebrew poetry of tho 
larger cultural • frame of reference 
within which it had flourished in 
the Spanish and Italian periods. 
While Bialik devoted, endless 
energy and erudition to the “in- 
gathering " (klnus) and editing of 
forgotten Hebrew sources, Tchernl- 
khovsky was -engaged in a parallel 
venture i 'die 1 In-Hatherlpa of ; 

few 

poetry had been severed in die 
ghetto-centuries. He was acutely 
aware of the need to revitalize 
-Hebrew poetry , not only by the In- 
fusion q£ new themes, but also by 
refocusing attention pn fordial and 
aesthetic prpblems, and by cultivat- 
ing European , genres,, such as' the 
ballad, the sonnet and the narra- 
tive idyll. In an affectionate mono- 
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graph, . bfi paid . homage to lot- 
mftnuel of Rome, the first Hebrew 
sonnetedr, and In the preface to his: 


own collection of sonnets he be- 
wailed the musical poverty . of 
Hebrew ppetry. :. 

Compared to- Bialiks Tchernik- 
hovsky was an outsider ; he seemed 
: to be more at home in the Odyssey 
and Kalevala than in the Talmud 
and Zohar. And. though he consis- 
tently enlarged the voCabuIary of 
■ Hebrew— eoihe of his favourite 
areas 1 were fjorq, fauna l ep^l thq ( 
female anatomy---4iis idiom was far 
;; less flexible and. resob ant than. Bia- 
life’s . The novelty of. Tchernife- 
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{illusions with spuken rhythms mid l ike pictures turning blink inside 
neologisms. In “Toil" he 1ms a camera 


few'i »|i home: tin? blessing ilut ihe your hack drummed 

father bestows upon his children marching songs of a foreign tinny, 
when he returns front the syn- and, so it seemed— if you but turn 
agnguc on the eve of the Sabbath. your head, there’* 

He docs not see himself us an your town’s church floating in ilie 
ordinary 'po:t but rather H3 a ‘ sea. 

“ road-building , bari I” of Israel. This is a far C1T f rom Sh ion sky's 
Defiance and piety, innovation and pioiIljer [ ng ecst asv. It is a violent 
tradition are ployed off against ' m . th “ eni . lh Reaves like a sea; 


(inns of Israeli pnots who have not whose coinages fill an entire die- together with me und father 
"known die pain of hovering be- tionury, had outrageously compared and my right hand was ini 
iwucn two homelands" — a phrase Bialik in the 1930s to a huge bus, _ i.,? ! 

lakcn from u poem by Lea Gold- blocking a one way street. But Like Ugh tiling n knife f , i. 

berg. Their percepiii.n of the Shionsky hir.iselt turned into a among the uwT • 

desert was not impeded by the double-decker in his lifetime. And And I nin so. afraid of m, ,, 

memory of soft European mists, the picture was further compli- terror, faced by blood L* 

Thev were horn in. and into, ented in the 1950s, when the u* l! 

Pm inr tnll,.-.,. nui.-lfl . »*«■ • 


your hack dr u mined They were horn in, and into, ented 


ful whether any of them, ami they poetry— ana, one mignt huh, me it is l who am being slaiiBkSL 

ore now in their forties or fifties, criticism— of ilte modernizers and 

would write n hymn to the Hebrew of their ut first loyal, mid men and ulrcudy my blood is on A 

language, as did Hayim Lensky rebellious, progeny. i ' 


tradition are played off against U oe m. the ear ill Leaves like a sea; ft 0 ™ his prison in Leningrad, or However, even the rebellious And father’s voice was smoiheri' 
each a tli or throughout the poem. disembodied kit-bags walk on the Wa>h nn Alterman from Ins sidewolk » rogen y soon discovered that . , T uml his face was ptfe* 

The trials of the pioneer, the street; alien languages— those the caffi in Tel Av,v - fluency, immediacy ami localism, Aml 1 wanted to scream, wriihiu 

spiritual and physical possession of poet nears and, presumably, those The language is their birthright; though salutary and refreshing, . . not to believe 


liruuui U11D pnyuiLHI liuawanun ui JIUUI IlCUIS UI1U, jji uaumaury, irniio inugiiuBt.- men u.. . "f n nil hinrlim « „ 

e land (the landscape became she carries within herself — slash at It was not, consciously or unwit- could not substitute for historical "no open iny eyes 

one oE the main protagonists of the parched eastern day; and the tingly, competing with foreign depth; that the poetry would bo * _V° ■ V 1 ?* . . 

Hebrew verse and prose), the zeal entire country is like the obscure models; it was not compensating impoverished if it did not regain AUU n| V 11 U 1 ' 1 " um > was drained t! 

of the return — these were pro* interior of a camera, reversing all or overcompensating for something its awareness of Jewish history and blood, 

minent themes of the Palestinian it sees mid hears, turning white lost or surrendered; it was not of Hebrew literature; mid that, as Tho title of the poem alerts 
period. But the fervour was also into black. In fact, the operative struggling to liberate itself from Eliot pointed out, "tradition can- — J — — *•-- . ““i 


:te fervour was also into black. In fact, the operative struggling to liberate itself from Eliot pointed out, "tradition can- render to the biblical storv iK 

counterpoised by a starker account principle of the poem is the rever- the gravitational pull of a many- not be Inherited and if you want it, w hi c h he in familiar front thw 

of the realities of everyday life, ssl of memory and of physical layered tradition. The motto of the you must obtain it by great hood.. He is prepared to encnutii 

Len Goldberg (1911-1970) shows objects. The terror of tnc last Israeli period, in the years follow- labour overt or veiled references in "ii 

• us the darker side of the picture in .stanza is heightened when one ing the War of Liberation of 1948, — - - 1 — • - w B 

her poem “Tel Aviv 1*W5 recalls the old Hebrew legend, that could have been a line from a 


you must obtain it by great hood.. He is prepared to 
labour overt or veiled referem- 


be/ii e Jhu year site emigrated to in the end of days, all the svnago 
Palestine: goes of the world will converge on 

The mo its on the housetops then, «je of . Israel. This, too. Is »«.- ,-»-».»»• a . » »»»« ««■ involuntary associations ~ to through the forest. This scene ii 

"™ “ £ C '"X',t S ’ «he word S "S *. jhe von, fc* .0 

and every raven tlja-t perched on jJJJ® v.ew, the d moment ^one dares the dictionary. . . an obtrusivfl trad itian ( the younger stroll seems to parallel die naivety 

"..nounco,, . differ,, S nMS SSMM! r'a£JS*ft,£r .u‘ - ,'“n« s «: f 'H«n nr l ff£?J-£ZS. 
And the kit-bags of the travellers Dmue, ihe Church represented not s j ( jp 0 { spoken Hebrew - to written whni- Fmvrunnprt but where is the sheep for die 

walked down the streeis r “J poetry. The^ rata ^of dtangeT intil repress holocaust ?" And a K alliJ 

mid the language of an ulien liwid repos l0ty oJ P reci0llS some twenty years ago, was both . ... .. . slon to the Song of SongiTuke die 

•as plunged In the fw'Msm days art uml music. exhilarating and unnerving. , Whether the poet wills it or not, S0U nd of a distant pipe Ht left 

like the blade of a cold kmfo ... By now there aro several genera- Shlonsky, the brilliant innovator, “lere is often on element of coun- band is under my head antVih 


stanza is heightened when one mg the War of Liberation of 3948, Here In 0lle of lhe nimiy biblical narrative, but the openh I 
rccull.s the old Hebrew legend, that could Iihvc been a line from a uaitrow rxiuirv rum a fiill stanza frustrates these exnenaHr?! 


like the blade of a cold knifo . . 


memo 
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terpoint in Hebrew poetry. How- rJgllt arm embraces me 1 ') 
ever colloquial the rhythms and strengthens both the Idyllic strain 
even the diction, it is heard by the 0lld t f ie expectancy of dread, 
alert reader against the back- . 

ground of biblical poetry and of on The second stanza suddenly 
uninterrupted poetic tradition. And thrusts the poem back into foctn. 
some of the finest effects of mod- Two key words front the Isaac (pi 
ern Hebrew poetrv still result front sode come out into the opwi: im 
the tension between everyday ‘knifo" and the ' trees “ («w«) 
speech and the undertones and ^ Genesis 22, efiini means i iu 
overtones of a shared hcritnge. tyood [for the burnt otfennsl 

Here, f,r exnmple. I" .he opening ^ lo *°S £ 
stanza of a poem bv Yehuda Ami- re f 01 . s to tfl0 of Aa 

alypse t,Bd “ A ^ ° f AP ° C ' «‘S?rf«»p2sod scene. 

The man ...iHnr hi, tnin. The opening line of the SKffli 


The man under his fig tree tele- “"rJv 

phoned the man under his vino s "?? y f 8 ?. s :J f\, L? S .?d 

ISSSf MrtaSS 1 Sure,y COmc - ary* and hi tnarkJd contrast to^ ' 

child’s comment, .which is 






2. We have secured special reduced airfares “JB ?5 SUt 
from London , ■- as well as hotel rooms i n ..i« orf ».“SS.,i5?.iu , 3r 
Jerusalem , for the. ■ Fai r partici pants . £ 

: Information concerning travel, accommo- 

% ers to rebel against the sentii 

ii; ^ gggj ^ 

r / North : ^ 


tSZ the tr* 

Call home the .lead and he T,Tdul!i! thS'chu^ce of word?S 
T . , . . . e piKpaied. entirely colloquial, the syntax ol 

The introduction of the onuchronls- rhythm arc childlike and MUfe 

tic .telephone into tho body of a convincing. Such contrasts rw* 

famouH biblical idiom for ponce ihroughi.ut the poem and gin* 

and peace of mind— l hey sliull literary usages an unqueajpd 
sit every man under his vine and ume 0 f ,„„doriiity and Immedkj- 
undor his fie tree and niuiu shall Aba, hero translated as “falter, 

make them ufrultl —is enough to i s really the equivalent of w . 

jolt nny Hebrew rcuder. But some- Kiiu]ish " dnddy but hatsm 
thing is also happening on the phy- •« .save ", Is « more stylized usur 
steal, visual level. The peace-hiving Those linguistic contrasts «« 
vine and fls tree nhed their symbolic place within on analogous Juxwp* . 
coles and are transformed into rou- sition o£ the traditional coawu 
tine accessories of field cumou- uml the I miniate details of every 
E ' a S e ' day life. 

t |.« h !n-£iLi!jL 1,is r ,. c ' ,,ebrul i 0, l The Intimacy of the child's vokj 

lUe rondbuildina pioneers, height- n f aha mid of ihe family reunion « 
ened the mean big of the prosaic, lunch? is now grasped in its coo* 
Z dnE Aih V , th '-eWou* signlfl- temporary setting; it is 

Ic . h0 j " re « ln * nbout tho Holocaust, one of OJ 

fKt«-h«y6 c,orlc S Dwn f° eartU i dominant themes .of 

But m both cases, the underground Hebrew poetry. The father is J 

waters of a great body of litera- the legendary patriarch, the fattef 

tura having its sourco in the Biblo, 0 f Ilia tribe? and the 

find their way into tho channols father, who was slaughtered Jn t« 

bain 8 cut °pen by the European forest. 

Spoken language. „ and 

atlv^ oWh H ? e 5i - 0 , re ,• ’“opresent- events/ the pSem a 5huttlM^<«J ; »jj 
ative of the individualistic, anti- . forth between the past JS 
iSg^to anti-ideologlcal tone o£ prienL The table.ui,and d|y^ 
many of tl\e younger poets. In Keen? -dissolve Jn» - *®h' SS& 
j some cases this becomes a des- Personal bfography, n . atl °^i 
| perate attempt to step out of his- 12! a ii "hecome one in the 
i tory. The individualization of Shlidfuce voice * of the nigh ttnare. 
Israeli society over the past twenty, ^e biblical^motif ceases to he • 
five years has often brought writ- Object 
S^JSUSS aga J’ ft the Mtimeat. 


efore Gilboa- 


i ii "S" 1 « sennment, even a ftehoraw 1 ?. .J inA. 

of be,,1B 0,1 exposed The idepM&don is so total K 
nerve within a very nervous sys- at tlie same time, so *«• JEi 
St. And. needless to say, onp . fbat it can hardly be paraphrased. 
j . i ii- b 9f b impulsos. pulJing ', | | • 1 — 

M^^heaanie writer.*' Weok takes 

i. But it is still very much a case ye i r A^#i!SiB Street Loitd£» 

of conscious accantancc of or Teague, 7 Albemarle Stt j 

Resistance, to, a- shared history and 

a • comnitm np^iraof.- mm tltnnnli to Noveniber 1‘r. . 


; ill ’ . • ' 








, • tiiae , .w.ui .-im 

Gilbna’s and Elaine Ives-Comeron rcainw 
in. tone -.work bv Issac Rosenberg, ^ 
j: a Ana* • Pagls and Yehuda Amichaf agg 
I- which Dth6rs . T he poet and tran ^ 
mr, can i^eith Bosley will read and d«sf*»[ 
ngulstic . Afreets from Ills translation 


: , TH & J i^.R Ll S A i: f ^ f (%iT^ ftN ATI p N -3QO tvvf S' ! • 
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232pp. Macmillan. £6.95. Vv ''£} 1 MaeNeico su d long ^ *• no ,^ ! 

In a rcccnr broadcast Rebecca Wosi {Jj wllb the fact thui he rJ* i 

described Yeas, i.'bait with same Ml "EI'H?!® Wjl science, limed rminnalism flt ,P 

loud ness, as being “just like a fog- w I smirched fur n system: mid that l' 

horn, emitting soft, irregular hoots I ifHM/f'I wll0, ° approach always sought, 

while ii thick, wet fog formed around 1 Jar hierarchies. But this houk lX., 

him ”, This may be surprising to g&^.WS. v# ™oro evasive vi.:w : If Yean ^ 

those who value the tone of that I j fuscist (mul lie was. h™*. 

Inter poetry which F. R. Leavis des- hliofl y and however early ST 

cnlied as “ proud, bare and I fg&Sfti iW/fMJt Tuoby still disiii minely "rabil i 

subtle . But there Is a case for U-, '• WvW . memorv ’’ for an udult of thefii 

saying that a good deal of .siirrnund- - ■ ■ ■r -r g — rr-^r:; ^ ‘ in similar circles, who was not R 

ing fog of a different kind ^ 1| 1 ?‘t AS ,llls * s 11,11 really good enourt 

accumulated In laLer years, with the : -* :■•**(*#•■£ liMs : 'V,^ j ■ •* f"r~ ~ ~ w \fv,| Yenis’s fascism was not mere M 

closing in of literary criticism. (A \ Ifiii * East- table sm,Uerin K . It rcaiiiE« 

.footnote in a recent article disputed 1 A j'-? ' r^ 1 '’jVL 1 li \ d uiicomfortuhle part of the ",i 

Hie RC mb’ "55 I,, J trodaced .Yeats to \ rj ‘"nn’s frenzy ”, Yonts's moumin 

I VC2II is be MreV 1 \ **7 Y\S 1930^ ^tIdK '"J 

f Lomt.fi, [t only as an antidote in \ 'jfl Kenonilly, in much less black 

uppraacl Ii to the vast corpus of than — for instance — Deni 

hJ^o, C «t,^ n,n1 ^ L-ncary engender ed by Yeats addressing the audience at the Abbey Theatre : u cariuon by Donoghue’s muslerly short study i 
■■ 10 t,10se of ‘K Tom Ltllnr rcjirodvced in the honk reviewed on this pug e. a te ' v years uvo. Part of this ms m 

not professionally concerned with ' * l edlscovery uf InillmJeering l a tb« 

ramified 1 “oi LwIiyS, SUSSES 1 , Ulld J rftn, i° 1 «P rfi “ herself »« never be- temptation to write about him too. niar veUnu 8 •• little mechanlcai 

SJ bH& ^.-obust n? r P m?t 0 M 1Ce lnre * His figment on the Parnell poems ®°, n P ^ th the ' r stians e echwscl 

Neice in S5 ?h! o " l Mac ' Lac, y Gregory, of course, was |s that with them Years earns liis Bhike and pnpular caidies. ("Yog 

himself kindlv’ onlmoH 8 ^m E , niai1 u,10t, her woman and another inspdra- invitation to the Dcdtilus Christinas f^ 11 Cfu U * e Hc8 ? 1 * h « wrote late in 

couple of Hte^n,^ 0 Hnnc n °, L,t n t,3n - b,lt 5416 was different. She dinner. In a small-scale literary J, K. ^ut not the ; Saint or tha Sons 

the ^futility of tlreir Dreocrim^n* provided the dream of the noble biography, which resolutely avoids °. E Bwpence. ) All this hmtsirf/f 

will) ‘‘ the nroriaoninn ^f ‘" ,,l “5 beggar-man, and the ele- speclaUzatiou such edecilasm is a f ient, V discussed by Mi Tuoby, 

hhc! Llilrd and fourth mei,t of Ifis “ history Is encoimtered welcome addition. ev . en fo1 ' 0 determinedly biogrt^i- 

u I iK,«!“ “Urtn nand.opimoHs ugain, along with Castialione and ^ cal study. And, still on the W 

consist r 1n lir o,-A,;i..t cuItur . e .do«s not the Duke Ercolo (though a arand- • Bl S l1e, j e ,? a n be drawbacks, too, poems, it is surprising to find no 

in aettlnG rbf B Vh 8 ?. p n ,?, 1 , Ls .’ b 4 l daughter of Lady Gregory has re- 111 a bmbed biogniphical study. Flow- moiitipn at nil nf a piece k reveil 

Which, it called that ihil J in ever welcome trie avoidance of criti- ing of his life and work n “Tit 


* ,n| i the ami-democratic ra»r* 

i TfSiP -^ ded ^ l ;"n^ w 

i I • 1 »;s3 

I I lr<| f r mcKl, 

I -'‘'JfS&y* j with the fact that he — A°° 

science, limed rminnalism and ^ 
r 1 Sourched fur a system : S 1 1 

M ll ° le , a P l,rn “ 1 ' «Jwoy s SQU gS? 
hierarchies. But this hook take T, 

1 ‘I ™ or P evasive vi.-.w : If Yean 

I Ml Mm [“5*1? <T d ,1u was, hoS 

1 ff? (off/ /i hi infly and however early out it 

I Tll0,1 y stilt disarmingly 

1™, ‘ |Sk'f® / ineniory ” for an adult of the fij 
|| \ IjvS'kM m shnilnr circles who was noth 

II I v If,. d n “ l - !y 80niJ enough 

: vL. 'r. £T" 111 V -V I fH8CIS,n ' vu ^ »ot mere bril' ' 

\ ‘ fast table sniitieii„ K . |, remalnVe 

\ WfflL A ullcomf n''tiihk' part of the «$• 

\ ffl innn ’ s frc ‘ y/ y nmmJ: 

P/mm \ ' feS energy and nnisiic capacity i n ^ 

'1|1 \ - \S 19 30s, which Mr Tuoby «*; 

\ UB generally, in much less black i*™ \ 

a«ntvwk«to ,g. wm i inrrT iii j^ ^Mi ii Mi W iii^ r ti 1011 _ f or iu.suince — Dan : 

\he Abbey Theatre : u cariuon by Don ogh ue’s muslerly short study d ! 
honk reviewed on this puge. a *. e , w yenrs «•'«). Part of this v.-gj hh : 

rediscovery of lmlladeering la rbeu 
temptation to write abnut him too. niar vellnus_ “ Jittlo mcchanlcsl 
His judgment on the Parnell poems ?, Q , n P w i tb their stl 'ange echws ol 
Is that with them Yeats earns liis Blake r a “ d P n P«, lar caidies (“You 
invitation to the Deritdus Christmas FA 11 t. e , fute Iia 80l , he vrote Ute la 


P° e js » but all the same 
slightly relieved that 


biography i s going 
by a historian. 


very well for inspiration at Coole Park the' oner over-embel lisiiment, this has its Circus Animals' Desertion". . 
!?’ the r nff* r seS/fl ^ This, however, is le begin ,o eM, 

to be S ^ od >' Alld il «« easily he neaUv drawn be into thii r ^ m ^ ntubblEng about 

rlttcn imagined what Maud Goiine thought dicho^omv W hojw!^n lh enif' < ‘ lf , us 9 1 T n selection— never uniiroly fur ini 

of a 1 1 Him. She had ployed Catlillen Mr Tuihv b £2K m rf < jSL W, i d T^i * hoi t stlld Y of a grout subject. Hr 

undertaken a ni Houlihan at the Abbey, and with the !!» i 'Li i tnd Tuohy*s book remains a pleasure. 


small and usudiy 
(the term “soupe* 
mid the etymology (' 
stnken.) The 
delightful and. 


' BiirtV A liberated look 
at the total experience 
of childbirth in one fully 
illustrated book. From 
conception to after-birth 
care. By Caterine 
^Milinaire, author of the 
best-selling 'Cheap Chicl 
£3.8B paperback 


ga?ety an*? poivS? dfitlsuEje'ct 0 "! ^“TmagT^AJ^ ^ ! ln w ,1 uld havo welcomed a closer gL- U p! J v, ' it4n « is dhUngubU 1 

Thf 0 , , J 1 m . e , magGS tne contemporaries nlijig with tho nm-sumil a ?!e ls above all uu unpreteutlous sw| 

iliii hlJnHil 0 n F ea u n v ' ,eiv °f who influenced him. Wilde comes symbols in liis ivlirk ? f biography, and u good one. r Sip 

tin. bieadth of the ground to be ta n, lnd ; and, though it is nut the feels simil iri« ..i.m.l «i n,,LtIll,os * ,,,e ficnntly, Ihmigh it ends with i 

with r . Tlia,ly stnrK, correctly, element in his mystique that is draw on other Jltiw* nu«tnth»ii. this Ik not tho mucbOJ 

^ J vhh mu *" y n,sta,lced > P «^^ll-) • Se?nnd Con,ing‘‘ ^ Jit * u " cti ^ a P h from - Under to 

r t Smul° JlirS Pl, iad^ v Tbe , m ^Js n* much a motif of could hardly not he* fftn * Par, ‘mil’s } hlll>0 ” hllt « ha , r. UDW rJS 

elusive 0 nint£d Hb ..™"'-# 8 r the X eH s s work as tho tree of life Funeral is oddly dismissed »x L ri,n . 1 . ^ he Municipal Ga 11 ^ 

Clarence Mnnonn e j°ri J amo * °f *^e Cabbala : tlie theatrical and “ neaf ly inipenu rnbla “ Ruvisitcd " on tho glory 

hoS^EJt. ln f luanc ® d the magical infuse hfs wrid^ . , ' such friends us ho hnd. Mr Tuohy^ 

percent 1 v^l v Ji ifw h « v 1 ®, 8 d M°! s ^rougiiaut. Where n biogianliical a, i 0 P' P r °d!ctal)ly. wiiicli lmok dues smuotWiig to lllumiaauf 

!oif s ^n ,hn ^ atS / nn ?i ly , s treatment like Mr Tuohv’s ecS ]s Involve- Yoms’s eifelo, his rolutlons 

class and thJ 8,11 i ll u dd i}° ls thttt il cnn sh »w us Yeats’s life SnSLtln! ^ smi wblcb al w*vys contemporary Ireland, ami _ 
Pollexfens whl ' j W p i h tha nnd Varactor in lines no Jess firm * d C0l,l °/ t0 a °ROtlnle- Tho minlitieg ill hinwolf will eh defined 

and realistic for alUho nES mi}lchln8 aon Ss for the Mucshlm tlium. 


stntcd cpilnpli from “ Under B® 
Bui bon " : hut tile mellow l* 1 
from “ The Municipal Galls! 



h i si If ean dpoe ti^ . -E arly on m thab 2 TT* f*," tho 

sophy m akp.s : I tar e pp ear^nce and ?h ™„5h 5,Cr fS?. ci ° IllM1 ' W 5 at . mnX6s 

the connection with Yeats’s ov». S^^-," Jt J 1 . J un ? x P w . tBd force ; is 


course, he eventually did • and a rK?iir rfl ? k 
larKenumber of signposts alid fcons ,£1*125: 


‘Independent ' 
Photography’ The book 
that takes the mystique 
oul of photography. For 
beginners and experts 

.' i.^like, it helps buy the 
• . equipment, take the 
pictures and even start a 

photography.' 

: ' ‘s, mm? * 




OT 0 T. nU u mber 3l ? n n°sts and icons 
which characterized his progress are 
Isolated early on. .. ■ 

• It h in. such .drawing .out' of the 
patiecna in men's lives thn the 


■ — » • . "w»i u • uvea LHC 1 ! UIB 

attractiveness end ihe danger of 
Iblogrophy Hes, Yeati™ ggtwy 
lends Itself lo ibls. ; On tine level. 


. , 4,0 - --- ytic ICYCfl, 

the motef of the i occult enters his 

a,, 1 d st8ySi a ^° n K with: 
Ptmt qE r cokurid nailojiaiHsm : on 
■another, one wwrotmters froai . the 

Ih* p5guC€S a! , women . 

S? i , top so *P? n y ' ®E his reactions. 


reminisced 


P ae J a ™ nl ue he told me that 
Maud had been to see him and in 
her beautiful tragic way asked 
him If he proposed ." to betray 
Ireland .- According, to himself 
he , replied. : " Ifs ril ! very well 
for you, Maud. Your father was 
an English officer and it’s not 
In your blood to betray. Ireland. 
But my father betrayed Ireland, 
and my grandfather betrayed Ire- 

h«?* a T nd i 1 j S frt my to 

betray Ireland too, Maud.” 


be could st-fil wonder, in T * 1 * s t -. is a,so f ha Yeats who was 
^ lWs had Ga PabIe of giving George Moore 

> .^^.good W he got, though one 


THE 

NATIONAL TRUST 
YEARBOOK 1976-77 

Eleven profusely ' illustrated 
articles, dealing with the artistic, 
architectural and environmental P 

treasures administered by tlie 
National Trust. Including Sache- 
verell Sitwell’s early memories of 
Hardwick Hall, Elizabeth Beazley . Bggfe ial 
on her award-winning design for 
JJJJ Culzean park centre and' J. A. HK1 
o» 

MgUable now.. lSS 

w* ? 5 CASEBOUND 


• j&<^ • WILLIAM MORRIS: 

i^^.iilSr2:2Pte*iS'- ]'»4 r li-t -fe VISCOUNT NUFFIELD 


jf the ^British motor 
concise' biographies or .!-; 
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The global critic 


By C. H. Sisson 


ther assurance of his rare qualifica- 
tions as u reader of the utmost 
academic exactness. 


Those who know the widely cir- ' „ s ’ . 
«»*nTiw Ki.VMnnn saiiTH ■ culated, but liitlo recognized, ut Montale: 

MARTIN SL\M0UR-SMITH. pamphlet. Bluff your Way in Montale's i 

Who's Who In Twentieth Century Literature (1966), will know of his resolution: 

Literature verve as a writer, and his whole- exists with 

414pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. some malice against various kinds 
£g A,* of literary pretence. All these qua- 

_ .! lilies have gone into tlie making of 

this extraordinary, entertaining 
There Is a sleight-of-hand about and * . som . e . may say, infuriating 


voives the assumption that his 
madness got more into his writ- 
ings than liis admirers wish to 
admit. 


Martin Seymour-Smith’s Who’s encyclopedia. 
Who in Twentieth Centura Litera - The entries 

ture. With a title like that, one three pages t 


The enrries range from two or “HV* ,a 

three pages to a few lines. In this l PS s leas ^P8. ®nd will send those 


Montale's is never a poetry of 
resolution : despair simply co- 

exists with love; hope may -be 
ironically ( pace Quasimodo) 
treated, but it is never — In 
deference to a truth to tempera- 
ment — falsely " let iu 
One could go on for ever, or at 
any rate for a very long time. The 
reader will. The book is fascina- 


might expect one of th'ose works of 
reference which, following the clas- 
sic production of Adam and 


Charles Black, tells you when the 
noticeable authors of the century 


space Mr Seymour Smith manages wha s .P end any ' mfi w . llh ‘j l,ere 
to give indications of the main, and , and lllera to Hl, hars ^ Aa nat 
some nf the minor, works J Diis kn _ ow * or do »« know well enough. 


to give indications of the main, and 
some of the minor, works or (his 
authors, as well as critical sum- 
maries which are pithy, uncom- 
promising, and a direct expression 


noticeable authors of the century marics which are pithy, 

Were born, where they were edu- promising, and a direct e*. 

cated, to whom they were married 0 f an assessment which is always J? 08 ! IJS.’ 1 .®? ivic . n nic lS . ,,iat aE 
and from whom they have been made itl the spjr i t of 4 ^sslonatl “'Mg’ n w, J2 4^°?. &n 

divorced, what hterary prizes th^y ■ addiction to that literature^ ^ which is,-/ If C , 

have made off with and even id|8t . jf na [ raw, at any rate in no sense ?’ ^ this Co un try , thp he is an 
books they have published.- This cooked. So, on Auden (who Rets Incomparable novdlst— in the strict 
form of production has, however, rat her more fclian a page) : sense— and one of the great 

now properly been taken over by Hi , ‘ uj „ L h exn i 0 | t . recorders of the twentieth century, 

the computer centres, against 5™ n^oblems of' the nuornS Sm M ,nd »t surprising that the scalpel 
which one's only. . complaint can be nr fri P aon\ ohn n n r ?’ P - has not been use ° 10 ““cover the 
that they assimilate uninteresting h?s hbmSoxua Pia 2, e P S 

facts so busily that they have no cxd h?d com! 

scruple in visiting upon the ™>eci C T^uSl Ii«es H 

libraries of the world details of T red ^ r !“ l ar ' ' tv n, 

feveftoread. W, ' ,terS ° ,lC *** verse ; Se mo,i amffi 


Of course everyone will wish to 
rewrite some entries or to repair 
omissions. The omission which 
most, rankles with me is that of 


The conjuror who designed tins 
book operates quite differently. 
What is concealed under the im- 
personality of the title is a critical 
compendium with a strong personal 
flavour. There are some elements 
oE the work of reference, authors’ 
dates 'and a few significant biogra- 
phical details, titles and dates of 
some key works. For comprehen- 
sive inform ation one would have to 
look elsewhere, but as a working 
guide for the wide-ranging and 
eclectic reader, there are valuable 
hints in all directions. 

In principle, the book covers the 
whole range of world literature — an 
impossible task, evidently. Tho 
"author explains that the selection 
is biased towards British and 
American authors but includes 
“major foreign authors” as well as 
“some less known writers” who 
have been “ undeservedly • neg- 
lected ”. In the case of some lan- 
guages, the availability of English 


and (too) obliquely probing at 
his homosexual nature, bad been 
exciting — and had contained in- 
spired lyrical lines. His later 
short poems are stylish light 
verse ; tlie more ambitious ones 
show no advance on the ones lie 
wrote at the beginning of his 
career. 

Of Found : 


louna : Powys: “One lias ... to dep: 

There is enormous potential in the obstinate prolixity of his 


essential smugness of Heinrich 
Boll, who gets over a page to him- 
self — a minimum ration for a 
Nobel prizewinner, I dare say. 
However, one can forgive a good 
deal to a critic who says of Iris 
Murdoch: “None of her books can 
survive”, and tells you infallibly 
why not, in a few lines; of J. C. 
Powys: “One lias ... to deprecate 
the obstinate prolixity of his mas- 


niere is enormous potential in tne oostmate prolixity ot ms mas- 
his criticism and his poetry; he sive fictions”; and of the. Tolkien 
is a major figure ; the view that of The Lord of the Rinas (quoting 
restlessness ruins or at best Edmund Wilson), “ their basic 


reduces his own achievement is 
undoubtedly contentious and in- 


best Edmund Wilson), 


appeal Is to readers wltli ‘a life- 
long appetite For juvenile trash. JM . 


Myths and misses 


By A. O. J. Cockshut 


GEOFFREY TlfURLEY : 
Tlie Dickens Myth 
Its Genesis and Structuro 


frSiioT.^ Imsbeen a faotoS? 379pp. Koutfadgb andWn'j™. 

Seymour-Smith has a firsthand £a - 75 , 

acquaintance with several litera- " '■»■ ■" ■'■■■■■ 1 ■ 11 ■ 

lures, and a combination of llteraty 

curiosity and linguistic ability Geoffrey Thurley’s The Dickens 
which has enabled him to take Myth is a fairly favourable example 
samples here and there- of work in of a type now common. It might 
languages with which he has only a be called the “seminar-book”. 


recalls tlie most intense moments | 
of Kafka’s stories— the father’s 
vindictive rejection of his beetle- 
son ]n The Metamorphosis for in- 
stance; “his father knotted Ills 
fist with a fierce expression on 
his face as if he meant to knock 
Gregor back into tlie living 
.rqQiu”. . Mrs ..Cleunani’s, raised 
1 arm an d Herr , S pmsa’s knotted fist 
almost ceremonially enact . the 
terrible parent's malediction of 
die child. 


Geoffrey Thnrley’s Tlie Dickens j n th e seminar one does not have 
Myth is a fairly favourable example t j me to j n writing a book 

of a type now common. It might one doeSi How odd that Thur- 
be called the seminar-book • i ou Hid nnr. reflect first that wa 


groping acquaintance. The unusual 
Quality of the result owes some- 
thing to tills method, so that there 

is an element of “ first-handedness ”, to do the necessary reading, thumbs. It Is a phenomenon so gen- 
even iu relation to literatures whore still less the necessary thinking. era i SD e^Ry observed on any day 
we might not expect it. One thinks up a thesis, which [ a Hn y place that a literary slmi- 

With authors who write in the slm P le ' provocative and per- ] H rity based only upon it is no 
English B J n nnua ee— which includes even i pa, ^ y tT , ue l tb . at more significant than one of this 

the ^AmerS fSd d?a Scou Irish Shakespeare is obsessed by the k i nd . *«The affinity between Jane 
and WhfJh ^ howevarlittle relation of. father and daughter, Austan and Henry James Is obvious 

like to 2im?r ^ lT2Lnd ^ ^ the ^ mriSt £ aC , th ?i ’mportant thing about 8 in C e both write about family life. 
European kerat^s"^ tStTc’S Pop ^ lntereat J m architecture, love and marriage.” Then would 

audadt^ is sometimes breatiifSdnV dr -', ia tbis case, that the key to not a momentis tiiought have indl- 
It woSd he wr^ a S ? sav thft P‘ cke " s , ls th & he presents the cated that Kafka could not be a 
. thare is no reso^ctinv bf oeSons ?n bourgeois worship of financial sue- sensible choice for an autlior 

.the ch ce°o P mfm es 2o hi included S® 88 and tba fear of failure. One designed to throw light on Dickens, 
•weenotee oE names to be included. th ruQS di rough a number of the becsSse he came later, because he 

There are some reputations so author’s works, pointing out how was' writing a fable not a novel, 
-plausible and SO general that the the key fits the lock. The Innumer- because he had hardly a single 
pretexts for them had to find a able other locks which this key basic attitude in common ? 

Place here, even where the author will not fit receive varying treat- . • 

himself;./ would rdfber have given ment. Some can perhaps be In -a seminar one may contradict 


l tlie seminar-oooK . ] e » d j d not reflect first that wo 
One has to teach a class about express emotions in physical terms 
a major author. There is not w ]ienever we blush, kiss, tremble, 
enough time for most of the pupils raise our voice or twitch ■ our 


necessary 


tha«£nn bourgeois worship of financial sue- „nsTble T choice for 

the cholce of nTm^ tf be SiclSd c “ s and t[ } B fe t r o£ E “U ure - ,°” fl desfgned to throw light 

. noice or names to oemciuaea. then ruBS trough a number of the because he came later. 


will not fit receive varying treat- 
ment. Some can perhaps be 


In -a seminar one may contradict 


main, bbWqyej, authors art 
1 becaua 

;ing and valuable introductions.. 


wrenched into shape; others can ; . oneself, and this may be stimulat- 
be belittled; most can be ignored. ' : ing. In a book one does not expect 
Th* «. V rnrlfMic mivrnr« of. - b ? A? Id _:J *■* “com i». ^purd. 


exaggerate wildly, But .in sober 
prose this' kind of thing does not 


:1 u B * 11U y a luuulc meraauenons.. Dickens was really a great novel- D ^lrthis' ldnd of ihinV does not 

‘ On the other baud, the inclusion ist." Did anyone except the Lea- show ud well 1 8 

,of. all the big atid ’tnQst of the vises ev6r ddubt for a moment that - ” F 1 ' . ‘ n A 

f middle-sized well-known names Dickens was really a great novel- « wa can argue that Oedipus 

:means that one of the games the 1st? Would Mr Thurley be prd- JfcW'has psJts actual plot the 

'reader can play with the Jjbpk is to pprqd to look us in the. eye and say- « . illicit, ..aubstence of all tragedy 

turn up one after another of ‘the mat A, C. ! Br&dley proved Him -r (thi} . • sgj^ullt, • the niMhoj> 
. relatively successful: and see how Shakespeare wa#, ; a great drama- Ioye 4 the tatflerf lirnity, the gene- 
• they hove fared. Only a blfnehead &t? It %ould be- only just a little ^ 
wi l find nothing to, agree with In moj’e absurd if he dfd. Furthej ■ .i Jffi 'SEf JSkS2H2?55St iSSL*? 

some of the more scathing , judg- dose8 of portentousness are prfr ; plot the substance of all novels* 

orients; everyone, without excep- ,] dded b Y frequent mentions of pausing for a moment, 'Mi'. Thurley 
tion, will find something to dis- ttose quite irrelevant figures Manf, could easily' have thought of dozens 
ggree with.. But, if, the judgments Et^ud and JjjnR- ^ Is . “’K of fine ; novels which did. n<»t 

are sometimes unpredictable, they the seminar wi II pave heard or these renilnd him. In: the least of Great 
are. npt incoherent. 1 Mr Seymour-, ia [ he history, sociology and. psy> Expectations. To namdi one where 


ENGLISH CASTLES. . 

R. A Hen Brbiim 

Many photographs, drawings and plans illuminate 
Dr, Brown’s historical study for the general reader, . 
Student and expert. 

£6.96 

. HAMPSHIRE AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT 

A . Temple Patterson 

An exceptionally rich county and distinguished past 
inhabitants described with constant awareness of 
historical background. 

£3.50 

VICTORIAN AND EDWARDIAN HIGHLANDS 
FROM OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 

Francis Thompson 

A way of life quite different to that of most people in 
Britain at that time, captured in photographs backed by 
introduction and commentaries, 

£2.96 

BEADWORK: THE TECHNIQUE OF 
STRINGING, THREADING AND WEAVING 

Ann E. GiU 

A guide for novices and those with more experience. 
Covering jewellery to wall -hangings, with over 
200 photographs and line drawings. 

£4.96 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARCHAEOLOGY OF 
SCOTLAND: 

1. Tha Lowland Counties 

John P , Hume 

The first of a 13 volume scries covering major industrial 
monuments and sites of the British Isles. 

£6.95 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

John Burke 

£5.50 


HUNGARY 

Diana McNair-Wtlson 

£4.50 


For general readers and potential tourists of 
less-well established resorts. Two historically 
Important countries covered by the travel series. 


BATSFORD 


O CTOBER WHITE LION 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL COMPLETELY REVISED 

RniTroH*: EDITION 

EDU IONS FULL ORCHESTRA 

THE SUNDAY EXPRESS . A Guide Lu Orchestral Music ■ 
WEEKEND GARDENING Frank Howes ■ . „ 

Rnf>K This famous book, commstelj 

. : ed .i led aud . rewritten, snows 

Maxwell Davidson an orchestra really works, 

rnrtnfmv Mi Hill Martin discusses many famous wi 

Cat toons by Bill Marun wl u add significant!* 

Gardening can be run, and tile reader's enjoyment of .§ 
hero is the bonk to prove it. music. 

The Sunday Express gardening 85617 99* I 192pp £ 3.25 

columnist sliowa you the easiest NnN , FI rTTON REPRINTS 

and best ways of getting the kind r IFTT A M ARI A - 

of garden you want, r j 

7274 0151 3 192pp 16 cartoons J 

and men tine durgs £4.25 Queen, a book widely praised 


This famous book, cemuletely re- 
edited and rewritten, snows how* 


an orchestra really works, and 
discusses many famous works 
■which will add significantly to 
the reader’s enjoyment of good 
music. 


HENRIETTA ,MA^IA 

Carola Oman > ; ; y ^ 

A fine biography of CUarlos- rs 
Queen, a book widely praised for 
its balance .and literacy : stylo, 
“Moving biography . . , well- 


,5 “Moving biography . . , well- 

FROM THE FOUR WINDS . £6.S0 

Rotate Manwtu-ing !. VICTORY AT SEA 1 ' 

m fIl° r 4L C ' roSsroa ■ ■; J f Lieut. Commander P.KrKeinp 
oftiiQYeai .. : The of fJ,d ally authorised account, - 

Perceptive poemai coitirpspitg the w itten' from original documents : 
countryside and the towns t pf both Allied and 1 Gerthan, ; of jfcd 
England • today, ere, beauhaully Royal Navy’s six, years of endea- • 
and in dlvJduaOy. illustrated. : your and achievement in WWIL 

85636 216 9 52pp ilius £2.50’ : 7273 0027 W : 384pp ,iUus £5B0 

octo^r reprints : 1 
f idtion * ■ ‘ '• edgaR lustgarten Juvenile ■■■!': 

ELIZABETH ,. CADKljL Game For Hire* Losers ELlSABE-m - 

The Fast Tense of Love 7^74 01-459 -2S6p p 13 50 BERESFQKIJ - 

7274 0149 1 192pp E3.25 '■ ^ Dange^on the Old rull . 

. LESLIE CHARTEIUS JAMES PATTINSON 7 J-fOpp £2.75 

The Saint in Miami . The £hgry Island 

7274 0134, 3 19?pip ,£,3.25 . ?2U QlS9 S jg2pp £3,35 PATRICIA LYNCH 
•nin] rnjr A C dV ' l* 1 ' The fCST!? (jKBVSn, ' 

' Frame tht-Bmon ' ■ : CECIL ROBERT^: ^ 296 B 176pp £2 JS 

i- 7274 0139 4 -l$2pp £3.15 ^rhev Warned To live. »v ' , 


Flddlet'a. 
7274 M29 


amp. (W^Tl nora*TfuV 'tom UU strongly meptts it or not. 


■ JANE* GAS^ELL ■ la the Dost . ; ! -WZ . r ' y £. |? v ' ' 

iheCI»^ “ V ; '?274 om 1 IBSpp £3.25 ' •>. 1 „ 

85617 529-3; J ® 2 PP f WALLACE" ' DORIAN W1LUAMS 
• ANTHONY GILBERT . DORCE^ WALLACE pancho: The $Wry of, a 
' TheBlack S!?EC' ' W6man With A Mirrpf Darea . - - .. ■ / 

7274 0220 X 2?Qpp' £3.25 $5617.1$ 4 ? 192pp' 12-95 35686 2010 l2Cyp;£pS 

"• mnm : white lion pu^li^hers in?* ; s ‘iv- ■;« ‘ 

-Riil 338 Park Latie, Lbndoti WlY 3DD ., 4 

K2^;T6Ii (01) 491 733^^ ; 

y.irv-_ 'fr ^y. ^ 
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New 

From Dent i 

Life and Tradition 
Bn West Yorkshire 

MARIE HARTLEY and 
JOAN INGILSY 
The mainly industrial way ol 
life Is described with the lislp 
of manufacturers, char- 
women. rag-and-bone men, 
mill-owners, lamplighters, 
Knockera-up, retired workers, 
coalminers, quarry men, * etc. 
Whose • malarial has been 
fashioned Into a very read- 
able narrative. Illustrated with 
147 photographs, drawings, 
and a map. November 11. 
E750 

Canals and Rivers 
of Britain 

ANDREW DARWIN - . 

A richly illustrated guide to 
all (he navigable waterways 
of Britain, gathered from the 
author’s first-hand observa- 
tions and experiences. £6.95 

The Landscape 
of Towns 

MICHAEL ASTON and. 
JAMES BOND. 

The urban soene, however • 
fasolnatlng, is often complex 
and . needs Interpretation. 
This book shows how towns 
have developed from the first 
settlements to cities of today,' 
using many maps and p holo- 
graphs. £5.60 

Dickon’s England 

MICHAEL and . 

MOLLIE HARDWICK 
. A ra-lssue of thi? classic 
; ‘guide to every pceqo and 
bulldog connected with 
.. pickena Mill .In existence to- 
'd&V- ' November fll, E3.S5 

EVERYMAN'S 

UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARY 

Ben Jenson 
. Public Pddt and 
•Private Man 
GEORGE parfitt 
A fresh appraisal which sets: 
out to assess' Jons on's 
■achievement and establish 
his importance es a major’ 
aitorary figure. November IV 
. E6.99 ■ 

i . • ■ ; -■ • 

NEW ALDINE . 
PAPERBACKS - ; 

The Royal Navy i r 
Old RhotograpHa : 

WILFRID PYM • ’ 
TROTTEFj . . . ' 

Foreword by.:. Rloherd- Raker 
. A totally, abe^rblng 'flnd 
fiercely inoatalglo obiieotion t ■ 

> Birmingham Post. November 
MV.VE1.95:-. ?■ > i 
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froihQld 
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• illustrated by Msg 1 'Stevens 
: A ghostly lllfle tale dr a wet 

■ writer's evening • when., two 
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Wanted: one father 


Heinrich von Heist’s novella “Die cannot intimate. Although the out her knowledge ; that the 


promised, and the p.o Mso h U- 

hy (he iiu.iuvioiii- nf ih c char, 
ters if not entirely by i be plot off. 
Marquise vim O . . . may be i ! 

Inoe IA imHnrc^.inrl Ln... -i: • i ■ 


remarkable tiling about Eric actors and cameraman — the printed visual experience the opening scene 
Rohmer’s film of. the same names : word must still be the vehicle of Jn which the nuctiii‘iial Russian 
(Gala Royal, Edgwnre- Road; also the ■ creator’s essential comments.- attack on a North Italian citadel is 
shown last Saturday on ’ BBC 2j is Like mast of Kleist’s fi ovelle, this endured by' the occupants. Klelst’s 


Its acknowledgment of the limits- one begins with a paragraph into 


• father of- the child she was lo |™ 0 !,^ 1 .* ,,d u t , 1 f r!lnd ,0,w 8,10 becamt 

* bear should come forward j mid , U m nn fi- E[ k 

dial, for her family’s snko. she ,\[*L hi " l8c ". make, 

was detennlned in marry him, full u se n f tin. Re m- e- p u I nt I n g po«j. 

... . .,,, , , . nil i ties of i lie memo while Le-»nm< 

l lie film brilllumlv iron slates mtu t0 a stagc-si/ocl perspective WeH 
visual experience the opening scene ouriC | vt , entirely convinced bih! 
hi which the noclurtini Russian 

attack on a North Italiun citadel is jjj mother Silk* the coSSSfi 
endured by (he occupants. Klelst’s i, er ™ a 3 

sense of- domestic detail and of the ie . PI ,rer;,ciui!i of he nn?.iKlf P P- * ^ 
helplessness of, children, and the ^EJXahlv » 


lions of fi-lm ss a medium. A 1 - . which ■ sensational action and sur- helplessness of. children, mid the «„ inevinicabiv 10 

though much of . the ■ dialogue Is prise are densely crowded. T^to first nightmare realism of scurrying, „ , „. y , . SULOr - 
taken word for word from Kleist’s sentence contains; in a highly coin- aimless flight inside u burning trap ,i,“ m u ar . qills ? J| 

story, sometimes transferred from pressed form, the - storys central are brought to life in a few seconds 011 « fl sc almost me whole umt, 
reported to direct speech, the paradox : ’ of film which t*ecal], and surpass, ^ r u f t l ! ^ e 1 1 . 1 s j ,e Mil 

director has also made use of the ' In M . . ; , a town of some import- the effect of reading his few corre- - U lhe c H lf : 

rare device nf projecting whole sen- ance in Upper Italy, the widowed spending sentences of reportage. Jr: 1 ,7,5 .' ' ' L . K conrfued 

ten ces from tho original oil the Murquiae von O . . u lady of The stihsequeiu slowing domi of the u,e " u , 1 nt ‘! r5t ®*B. 


Ill M . . ; , a town of some import- uid eucLt ui iqiume ms iuiy lul i d- |„ . _ I - 

ance in Upper Italy, the widowed spending sentences of reportnge. r .9f l V con ? B $ 

Murquiae von O . , u lady of The subsequent .slowing down of the 1 1 ii , i? e ( r,t ** 

excellent reputation and the film Into an almost stately delibera- 1 . . “ lomen t ■ Qt 11 Deration, and 
mother 1 of- several charming child- tion never becomes u heautiful bore, comes wneo. 

■ren, plcced-an announcement In because a kind of stdred energy has Viole titly expelled from her parents 
the newspapers to this -effect : been generated in' that first scene IKfr.Mi 1 m ihpm 

.h« .he was e oL wuh child, wlh. of ero, and violence. Surprise I, rf LSw 


soreen, in prinr, to einplinslze turn- 
ing points In the. 'story,, and above 
aLl to convey those thoughts and 
guesses .at motivation: — those con- 
tents of mind — which action alone 


Sinning 


Cun any- TLS reader offer an 
etymology for jenny hrmivdir, an 
artificial seartnonster concocted- trbm 
a .dried skate by souvenir-sellers or 
barfed - sailors,' wlfose story is dis- 
entangled hi Peter Dance's Amlfiql 
Fakes and Frauds (128pp. Sampson 
Low. £3.59) ? .The word is not 
recorded before 1928, but [He 



face the ignominy of h$r condiqpj) 
alone. This Is one of the nipraems 
when M Rohmer gives us Kltlsi'i 
own words : “ This ucliiiirafi/e exer- 
'don of mind taught her to fenow. 
- herself, and she suddenly raised 
herself, as though by her anpluad, 
out ot the depths ip to which fate 
lind precipitated her." • ■ ■ ‘ . 

With its tension between the 


incongruity, indeed tile absurdity^ o( 
the story's central event, and ill 
circumstantial, syntactically dm- 


plex uurrutive — much of it Is ea« 
in the elaborate grammar of 


Low. £3.59)? The word is not. A;ieiigr«utiig of the " very capital " mermaid seen hy the popular scivnea teportod speech— Die Marquiv 
recorded before 1928, but tHe writei- Frank Buckland at the Oriental warehouse of Messrs Farmer and von .° • • ■ * s .“ n ‘'iimonsely Geriun 

creatures are at least 400 years Rogers in Regent Street. From Buckland’s Curiosities of Natural His- WQl ' k .[ Ilot m kf bol J 

older, being Illustrated and de- , mry, 4th. sancs, 1875 ; reproduced in Peter Dunce's Animal Fakes and a,,d lts ‘nnnihty belong to the 
scribed — sometimes credulously, Frauds. Jnd years of the pre-Rnmnitt c age H 

sometimes scentlcaliv in the 0 j Rohmer Is un eminently ratiimu 

earUest printed zoologies. There Is gj& j S n of hJ“ ed . )l , ‘ 1 b *f* J ne *nhei-s of the Bloginsbmy group, interpreter! be takes us into lie 

a specimen in the Leiden Museum [ " r „„ dry and tw,st is fram the Daily Express. very heart of Klelst’s story, yet I* 

which may be the original figured i,,l ° foi,ns ' c ri „ n , nr „ m . nil . n v . , never allows this strangeness of 

in the De Piscibus of Aldrovaadi More ambitious than the basil- liJft d yaS 9 r - . K °« hs Ume “d place to lapse. 

(has anyone tried to carbon-date isks, or the related sea-dragon which m pf™ “ thirty-five- I n tills he is helped by Nastof 
it ?). Clearly the zoologists de- bit several fingers off its captors IHfnn P 1 R conedten- Alntendfos’s remarkubly sensflBi 

scribed the fakes, and the fakes in before being brought from Norfolk !I,; r !|.,“ 1 , r^ 0 ,i n,l . niI} . er5 of whole camerawork and by u splendid «u. 
turn were manufactured to fit the to a London raree-show in 1749, Jfn l tl,L _ 1, y« rn that fooled Kdith Clover moves easily from W 

descriptions dE basilisks and dragons were the mermaid? that intrigued u '• i'i w ^. r,8,,rod cxhllurution mid light-heartednM 

that, had evolved through -medieval . the Victorians. These renulred a • . ,n “is Thesaurus ihut follow on her moment- of -w® 

i i he renewed gravity pi w 
renus, when the irutli is 
d. while Kdda Skippel B'? 1 


bestlaribs from still epr 
The name is ignored 

arics: Mr Dance, for want nr a main — noovied ny fetters to New r •, 'y— — »*«•«.- 

better,. suggests h derivation from York papers front bonus correspon- rfTwpped 

someth mg like Jeanne d’Anvers— dents nil down the ArTanfic coast — .i-’ • H, * UIW Utafers in 2.000 us rred- 

thuugh there is no evidence that was vastly profitable. Another one , l y wunctI ; Linnaeus i«J*k tine 

Antwerp was a centre of the dragon turned, up In Bloomsbury in 1921: .i ” k ’ , sl, V r e,’ “ ,,ri 1,10 lH 'tcu fell 

trade. What .. about _ djinni and "sits on her tall . . . goggling with ll0LJK ’ ,he F1,,or - 

haneff a useful Arabic word that stark fishy eyes at ih a many visitors Other fancies firmly n,.;i.wi n„, u „ 
originally meant "impious" and who pilgrimage to see her . . . a.e he wr .i hi nS 
later, by some curious process. Wizened, dry like n mummy . . . “hJ amcitvst rowi-J i ■? 'hi, 
K some connection with with. a femnle Form from the waist bSSflv?,^ %h !XSt 

the Dutch genever (pronounced up . . . grinning groiesquely, dis- amii/liudv , hi ’ 

with an initial gutuiral), since the clnsing tiny tecth^’. The descnmlon. ‘ 1,1 5. Mm i ia 


I ’ . , . ^ VIIVVIVU) WINIK LiUU«i war- 

I] in i m_ . < v I it .- 1 ■< ■ | rlie |»i .t -u-tiig dropped m , t siumllng per f tiiuiunce ns im 
fitim .10,000 U mlcrs to 2,000 us cred- molhcr. The contrite Russian count 
ul tty wuned ; Linniieus took imr is played with u kind of passkwri* 


limy wuned ; Umhuuiih kiuk mu* jnayetl with u KiliU »l 

look, snorted, and the pricu fell stolid Fly hv Bruno Gaiur, but m 
tliougli the Floor. „„ Ul *tnr could give conviction W 

ntiiwi- rnn^:,^ > i (lie cumnmmhtiii's ulternulipas frOfl 

utnei inncies Hi inly nulled down Tll i|jt iirv cool In the red-inn M 

'? stl,| l ,s * Id (down man, ..Vfcnde I midc and in mawkisi 


ivith an Initial guuural), sincu the closing tiny tec'th^'.^rho^descnpila*!^ KiinN 5 '’ chi'I-^c* '"biiiil-' 11 i„ M ‘ l .V a ^turius' ahove uB 1 * oilier Corraan 

inje ^ si,u - hid ' OT! " j ^ s ,ev ’ ral Esr - “-u 6 f s*& 

Fiftv vears tin 


of offended pride and to nttwaia 
sc mi mentality. . 

No wnmiur Kufku valued Kwh*’ 
stories above all ullwr l, orraan 
prose. Within the framework- QJ * 


years on . . . 


tatlens have been estahllshed: The he saw to that. Moreover,^ ^ It . Is ,; dLofi?n%nS fin ,n l i ,at Beringcr, 
ong-kia] colle orion of 1908 contained impossible that It could, In any cii- a fn«il wf* v l y hy d,sc 1 0vt : rjn « 
no work bv Rimbaud,' MallarrtiS or cumstajiees, have beeq sp for him. « a? U ^ 11 °? me * n ««ed. 

Laforgue, thbpgh th? t;wo latter had ‘The daemonic energy which bursts t t 1 despair or even 

been dead ten Jears. iiid ftimbaud out into, his pqeiry was bouqd. to , ii *iis per. 

seventeen years. 1 That doed not catise at least local cpnvulslonk . . . and lived hap- 

doe, n.t-,urid « ■ t h. & oZ. ** ** XmU * 


0.1 a Mower hi the Imirom of the Vor s ,in a .li mber of ftmdaiheiitrf 
wblL-h shows the two i 1 ?cnii«rtihies--l>utwucij .social cofr; 
Mr nl, f Vt ,ldl 1} is , «W»«d. vontlon and rntiiinal expectation wj 
Mi Dance hIso mils the story of t ho one bond uitssiminte feeling s n< *. 

inward certainty on the nthor-jn 

ii f’ PW'fcMnr nt «be lesnluiion of which .. 

Df VVUl7l,u '?- whs iflfiniteviilnwability of the.worWJl 

4"j5as» •WM" producer end cr9*w * 


thorn only lialf-Consciotar-i 

achieved in this filiP- 


asfiisas^ 

kuoivb 1 bt 9 rtl^eoii5Sit <^fiSh3&? - ® ,m baud and Laforgue. 
KUOivn ut tfiis co.vultry^ Rimbaud. ,Tn bis poetry we rathet. trace the 


film. 

IP. Stern ^ 


I'd “’.u™ " 1J “ 1, 'v i -«uy i uub- neaunes are ghostly and incorno- 

W T D J d ■^ 1 e ‘ re ®^ E ven. Its* candid felicities vex 
IlSjgakM .rhey^eem to be. there only' 



feels'. 

ht Inf 

d-frer 



NivL::, 


"bored boys dacTde, to follow 
an unknown girl to her hoafie. 
(old with all Dylan" Thomas's 
boqipasslqnaia and humorous 

.skill; 60p; : ■. .« ,V/' 


• ‘ Semiotics and Communi^^^%?^f‘. v ' = 

‘ MaJlarme^ -and' ' 

‘Trochaic: and Iambic’ ■ 1 

:la ng An 0 ■ -v 

: ‘ ^‘ • . ■ v A N ■ .. t N T U R W A T I O N A L . J 0,U R N. A L ’ . . 

Npwin IU'9th year ■ ■> 

•• '• ■•’ ' European dditoi- . 

Epsteim 1 ■! •' . - . Terence Hawkes; . • , ... 

°J5.PnglWii ' ‘ XJepartmen^of English, f 

C6ile$e; C3ty University University College, Cardin. 
r.S'StT .^PC^l<U»Wng,^ ^. . .. , - UK * 


VI 11 on . Of ci) urse ond ijennot 

.a. catttlolysm ;on<fls; ^ 9 ildard, betMe^l Mt4|; 

ence;;-;but h .is curibtj.i.tb note bo^r iml 

4 atinerty; Lqf orguefa, Ir'bnjc 

mahitahi .: . tbanisslv#*; 4 atfeln#: : i .ift« 

!] hoi voiiiik 
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Winston in the wilderness 


MARTIN (SILUKRT : 

Winston S. Church ill 
Vnhimc 5 : 1922-1939 
1 165pp. Hcinemami. £10.75 (£8.50 
until February 28, 1977). 

After proceeding th rough recent 
volumes at a snail’s pace, the offi- 
cial biography of Sir Winston 
Churchill has broken into a canter, 
if not quite a gallop. In the course 
of nearly 1,200 tightly pocked pages, 
the fifth and latest instalment spans 
a period of sixteen years, thereby 
setting a new track record for Mar- 
lin albert, successor to the late 
Randolph S. Churchill as authorized 
custodian of the project. 

The inaugural volume, published 
a decade ago, treated . the ■ Firtc* 
quarter century of the Heldenieoen 
in fi08 leisurely pRges : dealing mb re 
specifically with personal than with 
public matters, it constituted “a 
simple and unadorned tale in the 
words of its devoted author, who 
felt “ little need to explain or en- 
large". In the next volume, winch 
followed a year later, die younger 
Churchill slowed down to confront 
" new issues mid controversies, often 
of great complexity ", covering four- 
teen years in 7G3 pages. 

Soon afterwards, Mr Gilbert 
inherited responsibility. In a pAir 




h ' v * 


By Stephen Koss 


urn up i min .Jips.UJM.ll • 1 Jf 

•' ■ ; P ■ fr- : 


S i volumes, each a shade under a 
tousand pages, he dealt watfi .q 
total of eight and a half years. 



Churchill ", as Keynes pun gently 
called them, Mr Gilbert moves on 
to investigate the General Strike. 

Tacitly rejecting the proposition 

as raifirtia" ss: 

the cabinet, he insists that his sub- no doubt the. most mipOFlimi 
feet “sougnt to strike a balance event in general English 
between firmness and compromise “. lexicography since ihc complclinn 
Above all else, he is disposed of OED itself in 1928 The 

l^ist^^be^weM’c^hurclflTr'a'iid 11 Bald- ^'pplemcnl provides su, denis of 
win, who has frequently received “ le vocabulary of contemporary 
exclusive credit for a conciliatory English with a body of data far 
spirit. Perhaps Mr Gilbert treats too tnore copious, detailed and precise 
lightly the editorinl lestrictions thsnthcvh&v? cuiovcd hilhciln 
which Churchill Imposed un the ij™, ;n„!f n ' 1 ! ci1 °' ' ' ' 

Britisii Gazette, whose circular on Incident ally, qlso, il supplies whut 
figures he accepts uncritically, for many Will be- easily the most 
And he eschews a good many anec* entertaining and readable of all 
*^ ,d ^. th w th (* n L eV r , i t ,Jrt dictionaries of English? The Timef 
SLZF&S™ iel ZaSSJOi .‘XUdrarySupplemSi^ofi Vo/uftie 1 f • 
than other accounts of this episode, L22 .4 November 


A Supplement to 
the Oxford English 
Dictionary 

Volume II : H-N 


Edited by 
R. W. Burchfield 


Admittedly, his research was more 
exhaustive and his arguments more 
sophisticated- than those deployed 
by his predecessor, whose final 


.Winston Churchill and his son Randolph with Mine Chanel at the 
Duke of Westminster’s boar hounds Damplene, in 1928. One of the 
illustrations from Volume 5 of Winston S. Churchill. 


contriburion must be' acknowledged leadership' infuriated” Chuichi 11 by’ my amBiiion", Churchill responded 
as the weak link in the chain, refusing to avert “ the great misfor- to the offer. “ I still have my 

Nevcrtlieless, after four hefty tune of a Socialist Government being father’s robes as Chancellor. I shall 

volumes, Winston had been brought formed". He put his case In a be proud to serve you In this Bplen- 
no further than his defeat in the latter to Asquitlrs daughter, his old did Office." Clementine Churchill 

general election of 1922. There f r i e ud and future biographer, thought her husband was “merely 

were those who became impatient requesting her to bring' It to her teasing" when he brought the Coo 
to see the work move more briskly fatner’s attention. Without waiting fidendal news -home to Chartwell. 
towards completion and who began f or a reply, he published a manifesto Others were equally incredulous, 
to wonder whether their sagging' j n jj te Times. Early the next year. “ S.B. is madl ", Austen Chamber 
bookshelves could accommodate the j ie announced bis Intention to stand Inin exclaimed to his wife. But 
finished product. as an Independent in an impending J._ C. C. Davidson regarded Bald- 


lo no party, the Liberal, Ministry of Health.' “This fulfils 


Mr Gilbert's version nevertheless i_ 7 

-carries full conviction., , T il© SGlTlSn uBRO 

When the strike ended, Churchill 0 * rvl? — 1 ~- 

addressed a tense Commons in tones n ICrlSTCr U3WKIDS . 

Si JTSrtSSXf ttUH. Konrad Lorenz, Robert Ardrcy. 
dt bis Labour opponents, “thati if nncj others have popularized the 
you ever let loose upon us again Iheocy £hi)t aninials behave for the 

a general strike, we will .let good of tho species. They ridt:' 

“?° n B.ldwhTrif n’c’h enjoyed ««» KMd of their 

this cons utnmate jest", that he genes, whose world f as Richard 
related it to the king. But the fact Dawkins shows, iff a world of 
remained that - Churchill’s ad- savage competition, ruthless • 

.SS32P en' 11 this'^occas^ofi) we™ exploitalion, and de«i.. £2-95 

Consclouely oi'°n«’he h«d eEHrmed AnilS AkHlliatOVa 
his reputarfon for being un- a 

sympathetic and pugnacious. “One A rQStlC rllgrirnaQ? 

set of criticism ", he observed to AmanHa Hfllnht 
the House a few weeks later, “Is nmanua naigni 

that the Prime Minister . i* ohwj The Russian poet Anna Akhmatova 
anxious to bo very tender-hearted /ioon_iofi^lT H H nlr**ndv Fi 
and make peaceful settlements, and (lobj 196^ hadnlreRayr« 
that I am the marplot who fre- fame before the First World War, 
quently- comes forward and inter- but after 1917 her very existence 
rones to obstruct." To a greater wag threatened by tile fact that 

extent than one mav have s u p- she wrote Doetrv She sutl'crcd 
posed. Churchill was deeply pained sne wrote poeuy. anc suncrea 

by this image. Yet he himself was much personal hardship and 
largely responsible for U. critical abuse and was banned for 

Why should Churchill, whose a quarter of a century from 
efforts to effect 0 settlement in the publishing. Ycl she continued U> 

U dispute won ! '*■ . write,, refusing to gojnLo exile, 
StS’ti 1 foe 1 of br^Sizad labour ? was. ever) (Ufllfy, rthabjlitufed, 

iy did MPs who flocked to 'fii« This js the first full critrcal 
leches ns “the finest entertain-' biogrnphv in English, 
nt the House can offer ’ (ofi H[ ustra | e d £5-50 


T. I, nnr w s t i 10 |,| a certain irony by-election ill the Abbey Division win’s move ns “genius— you have efforts to effect u set tiemem in ino 
that Churchill's marathon biography of Westminster Roluctaot as yet hgtruy _h»«-?o t "»» ^ um‘ 

has recovered momentum at the to assume' e Conservative label, ^he heels i aie paialysed . • ,;r 'iiivbt6Wfe foe' of orraiilzed labour f 

very point that his inarathon was determined to , carry with me Throughout his eventful tenure at why did MPs who flocked to hiR 
rm-eur rnnsnlenntiKlv lost it. But. moderate Liberals , whom he pro- D v „i lllnl , a , honio min^nin' 


career conspicuously lost it. But, moderate Liberals”, whom he pro- 
ei eii in the doldrums, hd remRihed posed to weld Into on anti-Labour 


a vastly more compelling figure alliance. Convinced that the pres- Baldwin’s manipulative skills, \ 
than those who temporarily eclipsed cut so-called three-party system js are [t]l0 easily underestimated, i . 
and excluded him. Although he unhealthy, unnatural and absurd , t | lfl rB11 g e ont j. depth of the .prefr 
held high office under Stanley he quickly modified lua strategy In | flms l j iat | )e s et him. His approach- 
Baldwin during five uf these sixteen favour ot a united Conservative l0 fi nailce vvns strictly orthodox, 
years, the period ns a whole was Party with a Liberal wing . 1 he w lth the reduction of the Income tax 
■ marked by isolation ' and bluer Conservative hierarchy raced nn all( j t j 10 feint reduction of tlie penny 

hotween pDSt aniQ , lg h; s primary objectives. 


Iieeisi eve naval vsfld " .-..'Ttwhey, have been put dowiias an 

lieelsi Hie paiaiyseo . . • r In^teme Poe of or^auJzed labour? 

Throughout Ills eventful tenure at wiiy did MPs whn flocked to 'hlh 
tho Exchequer, ChurdhUPs heels speeches ns “the finest entertoiii-' 

&c“ c’onJlnced SS&S&X’JBlSffiSl SSL^cSShST Sdau® 

ZUEFLSSSr&VZ*- IS&'WSi. fiSTcSUSH I Golden Codge 

loins that beSet him. His approach lain, whom P- G. Grigg considered 


frustration.' His accomplishments, embarrassing 


•■-dUKiiiiii, • »a«| w . ■ 1IU9L OllkUlIg 1113 IKUIIRf V ITVJSM^rMi 

poliUcal ns well as literary, were Churchill, who served their long- ah .tlic same, 1th instincts were rda- 
considerable ; and his involvements term Interests, and the rulM-leuged ( j vfrly progressive. Recalling Ills- 

Wflpp rliiii'gprdriAtinnl li/ A«tAnciv9. Tory who lllld . bfiCll OCJOpLeCi tO iln/ljpa rin.» *■*, ‘I fit a f.lkitrnl niMiiii.flO 


were characteristically extensive. Tory 
On balance, however, opportunities stand, 
were either denied or, worse, hurry 
misspent. Churc 


. becn ™ dedication to “the Libera] measures 

Baldwin appeared in no & f sn . c i a i reform in the old days", 
to add a reconstructed h - nierinprt himself “tn ousb the 


, hurry to add a reconstructed ^ pledged himself “to push the Churchill, Who always embodied 
Chur chill to his Intra-party^ worries. sama sort of measures now". As in them in. varying proportions, evoked 
, • In the I kely event that he failed t he old days,' reform programmes resentment and distrust. Because 
t to perceive the personal danger, ti. W ere impeded, even Imperilled, by his interests at any given moment 
> A. Gwynne, or the Morning Post, t h e demand 1 for increased naval were so multifarious. -feeling against 


Defeated at the noBs In 1922, In the ypllkely event that he failed 
Churchill W88 counselled by Margot *o perceive the personal danger, H. 
Asquith to “ lie low. ■. . . Keep A. Gwynne, of the Morning Post, 
Wends In every pbrt— lqse no one. warned him that Churchill’s success 
Pirate ships are no use In times. of would prove “your ' Jena or Auster- 
Pence.” For die time being, it was litz * make no mistake . 
advice which- he was prepared, to . . . 


“nit w ovor-fr lendiy *, offered a Biographical Speculations 

Richard Ellmann- ^ ^ 

scheme for « n nJ Tltfp ‘illuminating «nd hea ul ifully 

“characteristic of Winston in Us rr i cvu.k li^i 

ingenuity, audacity and vagueness Written book^ (Y-L- Y 1,1 st 

l ? or better or worse,- none of these published in 1973. In it Richard 
qualities • Inspired confidence. EUmnnn invesligalcs Ihc 
lurchlll. Who always enibodied relationship between the uullioriiil 

self and the litecatydimiBinaiion ' 

s^nSrests Bt d any given moment with *a penetration which is nunc . 


e impeded, even imperilled, by- his interests at any given moment wim a peneirauon wqicn is nunc 
demand 1 for increased naval were so multifarious, Feeling against (he joss llCVlte for its being Uibune 
endlture. A Radical- economist- him was widespread and. .conse- tuid witty. i H® carries' much 
before the Mofecco crisis of 1911 quendy. all the more overwhelming, learning with liflht ness and 

^n, C Chun£h rtvernd to^^ie. Chamberlain’s differences ivitli illumination.’ (Stephen Snenderif 


hy by Baldwin, the new tenant at. 
■ Number 10,-who graciously acknow- 
ledged reoalpj; of ■ a, 'prasemteatton 


of Baldwin. But 
Churchill, for one. r< 
n ;the minute you bedi 


lemendne 


Tenants not reckless, advocacy of senemes tn*,, 
ible Govern^ effects of which he : dld not uudqrj 1 

doune* S ■ stand" Chamberlain wrote to- Lord 
e emctmanc- > ' «win. ?^He accused me at ppdM{- 

iftar my owii ■ W W ' 


th^Go^e rlafl V: 

lit . disparaging the new 


'^in Leadeif " r ; Li ^any. . case, : C 

totniertt, - nor. v Waai narn^y defeated • In. 
w Ministers ", election bid. His next chan 
■ , _ > #< ' . , 


chance 


Pajjercoversf^ 

The lllustratoi:. . 
and the Book in - . 
England 1790-1914! 

Edited b 




Thjsiathe flrstfuK-sdal^ 
t'rtrttment of the.'C3«)ldqn 


' mSv mSnfn. On English book iUuslratipn, an age 
“win wot? frdm Now dnSiB which that cwfttotpihandc 
wish Churchill “all the • thetaleotsof stich Rf' 


^KAlSSS^ttSfi^SSlL- to tack ta the House, 
Accordingly, his portrait - , was' he.. doubted, whother he wuld be ijggjjw 
retrieved from the cellar . at the- given Office ih , an adminjstrpdon • ; MCKBnrta 


' .7*“ “ r-T" ■‘"•Mr*"" . ? Trtesuryi- M 
SSr l ' Gt‘ateful : t6 be back ih the House, ^cpuhtervalfin 
waj- he.. doubted, -whether .-he.' would be vBegverljiiook 

... s a -.-MVPanrt* kfl 


National Liberal Club Iri Whitehall 

Biif.his candidacy was rejeqted by W » ' r rr rndfecidiv vmnv^daMe'-' disloya I or Unfrlenfl iy to. Wins ton ", ; :piAjpotit MOrtkllL . 

the electors dt We^t Leicfestfer. . > « lb eiS is .SoTescaue; vou^&vd xot .itkqwlde . caictilated.. aq , fhiJIs the catalogue was 

feore shrewdly than the second |g hes e recommended Churchlll tO 'Ko^faackj .IteL" : irtW 2fdW York ‘TfOfftS ..1 

Ehe .tsetse st£. 3 

Toryism id Liberalism] the present- ■ politfcai. crpunds. / No responsible 3, e “M n| -. W /S WiJLfaillO Mpy , 11^ 

one recounts his * tettirn joufriev. ^ g nU c ' a ht ^ tlu? Jight of ' Tater ; autljorSty^, he. told the ltouse of ' - 1 ^ a ^ d,y .pepded evQvfea, Pterpont Morgan Cibfon 

Vi/Htlrtn h(<f iirlf a - f Hxim Ui'onnd in « ° .... T. ■ ...Ltn L Pnivi mrlVt a ~ ^.hgji » . BHV " • fiDoDUlSui . ! _ 1 A Xf/iwarliiiA i* .» 


Wrttjng to hitf wife frpm 


^chebuer/voWdlte 

worth 'twenty or thirty Seats' at noieri 9 fi£,coiistqitt. 0 t. 
leaSt". ' . With, friends Jil# >villfail <0 Cfljoy’. 

Churchill ; baldly , needed evoked Fidrponi $6r%cui 


Sensible least/'. ' . With . friends jxty xvill fall 'to enjoy'. 

.. . w w M1 v . Souse of ■ Chutchlll - ; h at'dly , qepded awvfW Pierpont' Morgan , 
has - advocated. : any ' .^n6mieL ..... ■ r. •• ^ Nprembcr ' ' 

iA critic on iheLab- -i. Baldwin, , to his credit, went Into • ". ; i • . 

the ; Chart- tbe , election. • With hie . ministerial. :- *:■ 
i .chainsr, teapi Intact.': :Hd:erterged, with 260 ' 


minster had been-. successful at : Churchill t6 some senior post ("If cellpr-Was a r prisoner in ctiains^., teapi Intact.: :He : emerged , with 46 U 
. the tpbtes " by playing , “ a most yoli leave Kim otil. he wilf be lead- f&s ,thdr e; beett anV tWetodetfr-ced-.', gflats^ v tvvenw.qight tewer 1 ‘ than 
...small and. conservative game”.,: He.’ Lo a Tory rump iri six months’ ’^ tui 7 chancellor, Labour- b*^ Constt^ Labour . . Churcbl&' whq . held 
was soon playing for higher rstakesi '! rjme "ir Bald win iradfied Hirfi with., v^ve, to whom, this dpitber would. Bpping with a re ducedmaj drily, 

• ’die, • chJSocshlp . of., ‘ < . *T'- •' frK* .«>o|c ,refug«: , iv ‘ 

- ;*in^the aftermasb of the 1923 also- Exchequer, which Neville Chamber- • without pausing td evaluate “the .at 1 BlenhelWvPalaPdv W«r» P0 '«6: 

• ' yj e jded --a parliamentary lain had , declined In favour of the. economic -CDnsequfenoes^ -of- 1 - [Mu' *8&»- 


P^fqjrri^ynjve 

Pi^a 
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hio'grapliy of life auccslor, the first 
/hike of Marlborough. That jjro- 
jeet launched, ho embarked on a 
lengthy visit to North America. In 
liis absence, the Simon Commission 
aulnr.ii.tjtl it; report on India to the 
MacUwuld government. With 
si mug encouragement from 

Baldwin, the Shadow ‘ Cabinet' 

accorded bipartisan support to its 
proposal for dominion status. 

Church ill was vehemently opposed 
to any concessions to Gandhi, whom 
he branded a "malevolent fanatic", 
dial to any plan that might "encour- 
age fa be hopes in the minds of the 
Indian political classes Along with 
Lord Reading, a former governor- 
general, he "strongly blamed the 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin, for his policy 
of appeasement". But unlike Read- 
ing. who subsequently tempered his 
resistance, he grew more and mere 
passionate in nfa denunciations of 
the MacDonald- Baldwin policy, “ He 
bos become once more the subaltern 
of hussars of '96 ”, Baldwin rcflec-. 
led. Mora' accurately, Churchill was 
expressing the apprehensions of 
John Murlcy, whom he had visited 
at the Imi.u Office, that “ gilded 
pagoda’*, before the Liberal flood- 
tide of 1906. Chut-ciifti’s attitude 
towards Indian nationalism was 
.basical I v Motley's attitude, o! ready 
out-of-date in the eanly years of the , 
century. : 


campaign against Indian constitu- 
tional change ii mil the Government 
of littliu Act reached the statuto 
book in 1935. “ I nni nut going to 
bother uny more ", he then confided 
to oiu of Gandhi's close p-socintes, 
" but do nut give us a chance to 
say that we anticipated a break.- 
down." Cy that lime, of course, 
Churchill was overridiiiglv con- 
cerned with European -develop- 
ments. As early as 1924, he had 
pointed to the potential danger 


posed by "enormous contingents of 
German youLli growing to military 
manhood year by year . . . with 
dreams of War of Liberation or 
Revenge Although he shrugged 
off the possibility of a threat from 
Japan and extolled “ the command- 
ing leadership of Signor Mussolini, 
who does not shrink from the logi- 
cal consequences of economic 
Facts ", he watched the unfolding 
of events ill Germany with mount- 
ing alarm. Hitler's rise to power 
and the brutality of the Nazi regime 
confirmed his worst fears. 

It is incontrovertible that Hitler’s 
tyranny was anathema to Churchill. 
That, however, does not obviate cho 
fact that liis fundamental objections 
to it were strategic. In January 


cular policies which Churchill pur- 
sued during his “wilderness years " 
were not half so disadvantageous to 
hhn as the truculent manner in 
which lie pursued them. Instead of 
concentrating liis efforts, he dissi- 
pated his resources. “ One can 
hardly ever afford not to be present 
upon a battle field ", he revealingly 
instructed his son. His unpredict- 
ability, no less than liis inflam- 
matory rhetoric, frightened away 
potential support. Dismayed by his 
mentor’s performance (which is 


fact that liis fundamental objections 
to it were strategic. In January 
1935, comparing notes with G. M. 


By his intemperate opposition to 
Labour’s Indian policy, . ..which 
carried Baldwin's endorsement. 
Church ill cut himself adrift from the 
Conservative front bench. Mr Gilbert 
effectively makes the point that “bis 
discontent ...was widely shared". 
J? ut . Ldward Cadogan, who agreed 
that Churchills criticisms were 


i if: lit: 

: '9 


hope to achieve ? Was it principle 
•V pique that motivated him ? 

■ In the opinion; of Bfendan 
Bracken, his faithful follower 
Churchifl had "reestablished h& 
self as a potential leader & pur 
heart into a great multitude here 
& in India". Churchill, too, be- 
lieved that "the whole spirit of the 
Conservative Party is with , me *\ 
Davidson, however, was able to see 

u le 2 rly ft. 1 )* Churchill had 
established nothing _ more than 
.. transient contact” with- the Tory 
dleharda, whb lacked both tbonum- 

ft* resolution' t? 4V 

Inclined to 

So’Fhf 1 '”,? 1 co^„5a ,h« tb 

stand was increasingly portrayed 

r and hia «*unient« 
belittled mid misrepresentod ”, But 
Churchill s. maladroit speech to thu 
Indian Empire Society on March 18. 
1931, the day before a critical by- 
election at Westminster St George’s 
permitted' ru) other iiitebptotaMon! 

Churchill continued bp wage his 


Trevelyan, he likened the growing 
menace to die one that had existed 
in 1914; for that matter, it was 
11 the same old story from the days 
of Marlborough and Napoleon”. 
Germany's internal policies, how- 
ever odious, disturbed hi in chiefly 
os a portent of Germany’s aggres- 
sive designs. To Lord Londonderry, 
he remonstrated in May 1937 that 
“I certainly do not take die view 
that a war between England and 
Germany is inevitable”. A sketch 
of HJr-ler, written that year for tlte 
Evening Standard and reprinted in 
Great Contemporaries, held out the 
vain hope that “ the FUiirer of Ger- 
many should now become die Hlder 
of peace Churchill’s statements 
were therefore more equivocal than 
posterity und Mr Gilbert will allow. 

It is Mr Gilbert’s further conten- 
tion chat “ from 1929 to 1939 calcu- 
lations of political advantage were 
Irrelevant to Churchill”, who em- 
braced moral causes that “could 
only undermine his chances of a 
return to the Cabinet ", Again die 
record is contradictory. Members 


««f d is contradictory. Members 
of Chu robin’s entourage period! oally 
848 W/n that pubTTf opinion sup- 
Ma restoration to. office, 
indeed his elevation to die premier- 
ship. Perhaps Cb urchin did nof 
testimonials; perhaps 
too, he discounted them. But It is 
unlikely that lie would have, 
f **»«“ ho not someliow 
implied a hngening ambition for 
power. His intervention in the 
Abdication crisis was ono such indi- 
cation, and cannot be mistaken. 

It can be argued that the parti- 


f mentor's performance (which is 
' what it was) on behalf of Edward 
1 VIII, Robert Bootlibv notified him 
“that it is almost impossible for 
those who are most devoted to you 
personally, to follow you blindly (as 
they would like to do) in politics. 
Because they cannot be suro where 
the hell you arc going to be landed 
next." Harold Nicolson hastened to 
assure his wife that “ I am not going 
to become one of the Winston bri- 
gade”. And Harold Macmillan, al- 
though poised for “ revolt ” in 1938, 
hesitated to affiliate too closely with 
i Churchill, who gave “the impres- 
sion ... of being more bitter than 
determined and more out for a 
fight than for reform". 

Mr Gilbert, whoso own views are 
not difficult to discern, objectively 
presents more than sufficient evi- 
dence for the reader to reach an In- 
dependent verdict. His book is 
Churchillian in technique as well as 
scope. “Broadly speaking ”, Chur- 
chill wrote to Maurice Ashley, 
whom he employed as .a research 
assistant on the Marlborough bio- 
graphy, 

my method will probably be not 
to “defend” or “ vindicate ”• my 
subject, but to tell the tale with 
close adherence to chro oology in 
such 1 a way and in such propor- 
tions and with such emphasis as 
will produce upon the mind of 
. hie reader the impersonation I 
wish to give. 

Fittingly, Churchill’s own bio- 
grapher has done just that. 

At the risk of souuding ungrate- 
ful, one may ask whether the 
proportions ” might tend to 
obscure the "emphasis”. A full 
chapter on Churchill’s brush with 
the _ Committee on Privileges sets 
straight the record at the cost of 
inteiTupting the narrative. Do we 
require holiday weather reports 
not onW front Churchill, but also 
from Baldwin? Why- Mother to 
WlgrnnA bread-and- 
VSTJP*--*' hospitality at 
LihT ii wr A?"* le«ers of sym- 
PW • iS 11 Churchill sent to 
? Correspondence 
which has been succinctly para- 


F. R. Leavis 

s ir, — The jetters from William Leavis ’never* 

Scam moil and Stephen Scfton (Let- oil'll or, nor (I must 

ters, October IS), deserve to be nieli himself if “Ifid**/ Sn» 

f.eated respectfuHy. 1 shall l.y to 

persuade Mr Sefton titat, yes, he has i0 bo What MrScS^Sf i^ y 
misunderstood mo; ami Mr Scam- to— thou we’d bcwir hJ ,ays clli » 
mell that Leavis). famous “yes, our iS^i^d^Skr " ■ 
but . . . cam indeed advance an that mi hnnietliato phLfci 
argument if only we can keep our of attraction ™- 
heads and our tampers. MUnffS? StStJAi 

Wheit both letters object to is Judgment for poems and stcrier 
Leavis’s contention, which I endorse, wist other great creatin 
that egalitarianism is an evil. It is jwiaalnnilons besides Lawreirt. 
an evil because, though doubtless iif ve expressed themselves in «»• 
all people ere equal In the sight “ ma ke the stomach turn, 
of God, tfliey never can be equal DONALD DAVIE 

in the sight of man, though egali tar- 
ianism pretends that they can be 
and must be. Mr Sefton, in a letter T| tT T n 
which touches and upsets me, is -^«WrCDCC 


, — r" 11 .r** *•‘1 *^vnaxju UAYIfc 

in the sight of man, though cgalitar- 

ianlsm pretends that they can be 

and must be. Mr Sefton, in a letter PI Ip p 

which touches and upsets me, is -L^«WrCDCC 

very shocked that I should speak c . . . 

of lifeless people walking about c * li,— „ e J le „ tter ? from Williia 

among us. But has he never felt or u» ara -ic\ * ai • ® t0 Pl ien Sefton (Oct* 

said that such a one among his , . ) remind m# of m imam 

acquaintance is “lifeless”, that such °®Ission in D. J. Enright’s TSriwr 

another is livelier, has more aw ?'?H ce a letters to ihe Sth- 

vitality? I affirm, and as I under- ff.”* ap P5 aret L la ft* 

stand him Leavis affirms, nothing ' 1 ®s DouM-Datirt 

more shocking or outlandish thaji E JJJJ W B ,. A ^ *5 t “ w 

that. If such inequalities among . o£ ^ r5 

men and women did not exist, how nent ? y vrfthoul 

should we go about selecting some f? ^11® ’ 1 r 1 ia f t0 57 0u,tw ,' 

rather than mthera tn ha nnr mm. h raises the question of Lavrreact5 


by such an elementary fuct of every- ly moused contempt: 
day experience ? He can have done Lawrence is a Titan, and I p 
so only because — and this is where about with an everpresent saw 
the evil comes in — egalitarianism of wonder that we, Thomai & l, 

has made him belie his own expert- ?/ httlo Jews, should be the 

ence, his own feelings. publishers of the great English 

j* tastr.' ™ o ,L* s srs 

more sophisticated kind fugues, wilted stwne other publisher .. . 

altogether more acceptably, that for but bocauso Lawrence's “Wonw 

cermm purposes we ought to main- jn Love ” went bogging for a pub 

tain that people are equal, in vital- llshcr, and we were the only 

ty, for instance, oven though we people who understood its pe* 
1 know they ere not. My objection ndss. ... 
to Leavis is that he never spells ^ 

out for what purposes this fiction iSS"? 1 ® - Z 

sliould be malutiiined, for wlial V tV n . ( .u«5 e !^! ,aie it 0C,ll? * £ 

others it mustn’t be. But the nr B u- }' a P* if. “W .^t er than we Qt 
meht edn hovdr . move -.on to that !V ®uniit with, fust, his vatu ty^ipd 
useful and necessary stage tw'kmg ft eJ | Ms perpetunL 
as Mr ScjTiimeJI secs nothing evil 0 ,/ ,r ® ul,a a J“j cutecone* of .peo? 
jr vUlati..* in »ny cgnll.a. lnnbm, , mlc ^ IM ‘.^V,' ln cl & 3 

, . - insldo life, there Js Just blank 

Mr Scamniell, of course, asks for i 1Jg *•— “ -liiere will be an IadW 
the impossible. ” Precisely what ", dunce at ilia pueblo-but t» 
he usks mo, js the spiritual cnsls Imilnus are very American— no if 
tvq ore suffering through ? He can- side life son t once. i that catch W 
notseriously eweet mo to unswer oyo on a rnndom glance into ty 
hqt except by shooting u question Letters. And anoiher, “Thortjf 
back: Is ho saijsflcd that what Is Soitzor ami liis wife are here; JO 

S2"*S th 8Ur [S ca,lbe « nice tiny man, I think I [niayJl 

adequately compassed in the vocu- the Index] trust him really". Tig 
bulary of The Times leaders and was written to Murry at the end » 
party conforortcea ? Of “ cash-flow”, 1922. perhaps failing a Jlttle short 
of ‘ roftrictivc practices ”, of “ bank- ©f tj 1D P •• 80 uJs Ji sympithy.” % 
rates” and “ trnde-gnps and «rc- right speaks of. , . " : ’J 

dundancy payments”? Has It p SHfeltA STERN. . 

never occurred to him to wondfir 83 Barton Road, Ctnab, ridge. {; 
if these are not causes, but synip- 
ta™* ? And . If “ spiritual ” and • 

.spirit are words he does not HT C rTTIinf : 

Jlke, would “morale" (a French 1 i O.- JCrilQl . 

wold, oddly enougli) suit him . . 

better? . Sir.— No doubt thie hasty contact 


giant of this age ... not becnist 
winli Jewisli shrewdness we ost> 
wilted sosne other publisher . . . 
but bocauso Lawrence's “Wodki 
in Love ” went bogging for * pub- 
lisher, and we were the only 
, people who understood its greo 
ness, .... 

How could Lawrence put up *14 


MADAME LYNCH &. 
FRIEND 

The^iie Account of nrvTrUlv Adventures s and the 
■ Die tutor of Paraguay who destroyed that • 

’ . v ‘ ' American Nation ' 
AlynBroAsk)' 


c/otio.i 18 supremely usoftil ; but 
conlflK ?f Stl 1 ' L he com pHnientary 

?£r iM 8 bo °^ are c 1 *™ tho fuf- 

sa, la 5, ' l,ey •« 

fljftLi 1 it vmim volumes. Mr 

Ch.irrhini rB P ] ocod Randolph 
Lmircmil s section of “short 

SSSBJfih"* wWi detailed b£ 
graphical footnotes on oacii nes-sim 

,hc ThSi ss 

, comprehensive 



83 Barton Rond, Comb, ridge. 


T; S. -Eliot ; 


, According t; : Mr! ScrameH, I or Ihy .no<e. to T*; 

Leavis or. perhaps ‘both of us " In described by John Rem 1 ...v 


at pny rate s ho id d be happier about 

force??? 1 • ^ 5e ^specified 
farces if he did not assure us that 
the technologico- Benthamite has 
k? e U j 8 * wo , r ^ “ ever since men 


was this too ;Itart of t«e j ■ . 


p.G.Wod eliouse^ 

wab a real man. who lived through. -■*' ; ■ 

„ a uthor. William .To« 

Pt * 8J>. ,;i And what J, had a thffl 

Sw*t,i2 4vis « «« objocrittg' more thau fig 

smnetumg new und- recent in- the years of oOrrespahdence from w 
'JJB* thinUng about man in school friend, P. G. ■ Wodehoug 
ffi nsthing that appeared and" it was from this .file. P® 
TT npnttjsi^ and not before. Wode house 1 himself • bewed_ ^ 

iSfi: ■*!&. 'ffarhfli ; ;Mr- .Scantmell’s • book Performing Flea ( 1953 . 3 ' / JJJ 
riafe r aulie end- lent me the , complete Jg 


LUthor, William TH 
aaA-.’He had « thi 
a^of 'more than tu 


1® ; in--, the 


E gorge bequeath it. Jfe^also had ^ .fJJjS 

passage file , of Jotters from Old Aileynr 

fSpBBSwK’-ift - M abk to re-read, the 


"J. : ..4 


atiaotil . Trust, 


I® -I ■ : M \A 
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b One Flesh, 
Separate Persons’ 

Sir, — The itleus expressed in mv 
bn -ik One Flesh, Separate Persons 
might be expected 10 ireutl on all 
peter Lomas’s pot corns simui- 
iHiiccmsI.v. particularly in its impli- 
cation tii ui the kind of tbei-Hpy he 
advocates is more often rlion not 
an expensive (for the patient)' way 
of supporting the therapist's defen- 
sive system. The resulting agony 
has clearly blinded him to what 
the bool: actually says, which bears 
little relation to some of the views lie 
attributes to me (October 8). His bias 
is in general obvious enough lint to 
require pointing out. but I would 
be grateful if 1 might correct one 
particularly Inaccurate attribution. 
Dr Lomus says that I believe “ that 
personal analysis ... is of doubtful 
value in the training of the family 
rhurapisr What 1 do say is that 
1 hough “ understanding and accept- 
ance af one's own inner world are 
even more important in conjoint 
therapy than in the practice of - 
individual therapy ... a personal 
individual analysts does not seem 
the best approach to this It is 
made quite clear that a personal 
therapeutic experience is highly 
desirable, but that' even u personal 
group-analysis, which the experi- 
ence of our training programmes 
suggests Is preferable, needs sup-' 
piemen tail on by other methods of 
self-ex pin nit leui und training to 
develop a vital flexibility in mov- 
ing freely and rapidly between 
high personal involvement and 
detachment, between active, force- 
ful interventions and the reflective, 
analytic position associated with 
(Freudian, individual) psychoana- 
lysis. 

My Freudian colleagues seem to 
agree that my debt to Freud, as to 
others, Is fully acknowledged in tuy 
book though the deficiencies in his 
theory and practice are also elabo- 
rated. What I had not recognized 
at the time the book was written is 
the fact that, while Freud's most 
positive contributions (including 
the understanding of the oedipni 
conflict) were passed on through 
his theories, his unresolved diffi- 
culties were passed on in the form 


u£ iiis 1 ccii ui tint! (Including the 
avoidance of the therapist’s own 
ncdipal jealousy by ensuring lhaL 
he becomes -involved with only one 

C e.-snn at u time, and never Ims to 
e part of u threesome). Dr Lomus 
appears to want to throw out the 
baby of ihs valuable aspects or 
Freudian theory, und keep the 
bathwater of the praciicu. f hope 1 
have dane ihc reverse. 

A. C. ROBIN SKYNNUR. 
The Group-Analytic Practice, 88 
Montagu Mansions, London W I H 
ILF. 


James 

Pope-Hennessy 

Sir, — The dead cannot unswer for 
themselves, and it is sometimes in- 
cumbent on the living to speak on 
their behalf. In the pages oF tittle- 
tattle by Alostair Forbes printed by 
you as reviews, I have on three occa- 
sions (the lost in rite issue of Octo- 
ber 22). '-come upon ‘ depreciatory 
accounts of my brothel', James Pope- 
Hennessy. I seem to remember that 
iny brother despised Forbes (if style 
is really “ I’hnmme tnfime ” this is 
something any self-respecting writer 
would be bound to do), and it is 
clear from the three articles that Ills 
dislike was heartily reciprocated. 
Ail this is, however, in the pB9t, 
and I am confident that I um not 
ulone in regarding the attempt to 
pay off old scores by innuendo and > 
misstatement as a gross lapse of 
propriety. Since they knew each 
other no more than slightly. I find 
it difficult to understand on what 
authority (other than that implicit 
In Ids unattractive role of gossip 
columnist about the dead) Forbes 
can describe for readers of your 
paper “ the murdered Pope- 
Hen nessy’s ” predilections or reli- 
gious views. Even in the context of 
the Times Sexological Supplement , 
this presumption is surely die 
quintessence of the second-rate. May 
I add, as a matter of fact not of 
opinion, that my brother did not, 
as Forbes states, encounter ids 
murderer at the house of Mrs 
Ian Fleming. 

JOHN POPE-HENNESSY. 

41 Bedford Gardens, London W8. 


Wild Camels 

Sir,— In liis review uf Odie B. 
Faulk’-. The U.S. Camel Corps (Octo- 
ber 8), David YVuponci' writes tliut 
“ rlic New American Camel may 
have been t lie unly known example 
uf that species surviving In a wild 
slate, almost certainly lor forty 
years und purlin ps much longer ”. 

Fur the sake of older and odder 
camels pleuse let me set the record 
straight. If there were dromedaries 
roaming in rhe Noriit American 
West from 1856 to 1931, so 
there were also in the south- 
west of Spain front 1829 until 
a few years ago and, what 
is mure, happily splashing about .in 
ihu imprububle habitat of the 
marshes at the mouth of the Guadal- 
quivir River. According to Abel 
Chapman und Walter J. Buck (in 
Wild Spoil 1 and Unexplored Spain) 
the animals were introduced into 
Spain by ihc Marquess of Villa- 
franca but soon proved to be useless 
for farming and transport for the 
same reasons 'as their congeners In 
America and, like these, Were soon 
turned loose, in the Coto do Don ana. 
They survived there for over a cen- 
tury, until they were finally exter- 
minated by poachers. 

EL MARQUES DE SAAVEDRA. 

Granhojcn 4, 2900 Heilerup, Den- 
mark. 

‘The Glass 


Acclaim for his first novel . ' ; 

.. since receiving the 
Nobel Prize for Literature 

PATRICK WHITE’S 
■, A Fringe oS Leaves 

‘Patrick White gives several layers of meaning to this 
magnificent and colossal novel, which stands comparison with . 
Voss, his earlier, unforgettable dramatisation of the encounter - 
pf settlers and aborigines.' David Pryce-Joncs, Sunday Times 

m ‘Every turn of it is miraculously real. Not only is 'this a 
gripping adventure story: to read it is to accompany an author 
of exceptional intelligence on a voyage of discovery to the 
V heart of human. nature.’ Duff Hart-Davis, Sunday Telegraph 

‘A complete success. He uses cruelty and savagery to write of 
■ tenderness and beauty; this is ope of his best novels — it is 
■ • certainly his most extreme in its presentation of the 
elemental and its compassionate accounting for it. This is in 
the widest sense a novel about the varieties of religious - 
... ejroerieneej the soul Informing the body; the^ riind becoming . 
■■{,6 ■. suffering, ii,'. It js ayastiy wjpyable, \ 

r - r nbveljbutahd a' Intense experience o'f human endurance; 
it requires a period of time to recover from when one has 
finished reading it, and that is something that happens only 
with the greatest fiction,' Paul Theroux, The Times 

■; 'An epic story superbly told, and the epic quality js nor at all 
' Impaired by the fact that the narrative is strangely quiet and 
.• • - tidy. Dreadful events are described almost; casually 1 and 
■ without distress,’ Patricia Beer, Listener 

• *A new novel by Patrick White arouses keener expectations • 

’ • • than a new 1 hovel by just about anyone else now writing In the 
English language. He ib, in the finest sense, a world novelist, 

A Fringe of Leaves is no exception to the excellence of his ' 
work in general ... a remarkable achievement.’ Robert Nye, 
Qwtrdiqti ^ 

Jonathan Cape . £4-50 




Cottage’ 


Sir, — I did not call Penelope 
Shuttle and Peter Retlgrove's book, 
The Glass Cottage (TLS, September 
24), “ a modern piece of anti- 
feminism' 1 (Letters, October 8): 
I suggested that particular equa- 
tions or analogies within the book 
might be resisted as being anti- 
femininist. The equations were 
those between murder and making 
love, and between a cunt and the 
stab-wound of murder, Nothing is 
“ anti- feminist: ” (or for chat matter 
“lion-anti-feminlst”) in a vacuum; 
words, like non-verbal acts, 
occur in a context and the con- 
text or contexts determine their 
meaning. In a culture whore sexual 
congress is continually associated 
with rape, domination, imposition, 
violence — the associations are as 
common in highbrow art os in stvlp- 
cartnon pornography — writers can- 
not expect the purity of their inten- 


tions to nrniLCi liiL-ir words from 
com m on place associations. They 
may iluplurc the violent politics .in- 
nate in associations, hut they can't 
escape them by saying merely thut 
l hoy in to tided su milking different. 
The death of Tralalu ninths beneath 
idl .such writings. 

Brain wn&lied by many forms of 
anti-feminism I — as all of us — have 
undoubtedly been, yet 1 deny the 
impertinent hypothesis about my 
vocabulary : I do not cull menstru- 
ation the “curse**. The authors 
might perhaps think about u piece of 
cultural com cxi it ere too — “ the 
curse” is almost entirely tin upper- 
class phrase. Docs that mean That 
working-class women saying “per- 
iod ” (or even “ flowers ” or one of 
the other more genial epithets) have 
miraculously escaped brainw ashing ? 
And I suspect that many women, 
with or without Kinsey, are not 
ignorant or deprived by convention 
of the many sorts nf peuk attendant 
on the menses. 

k GAY CLIFFORD. 

University of Warwick. Coventry 
CV4 7AL. 


Edmund Dulac 

Sir, — L sec Hint, on ihc front page 
of your issue nf October 22, beneath 
Dttlac’s portrait of Sir Thomas 
Beechnm, you refer to the artist’s 
“ doll-sized effigy ’’ of the great 
conductor. Dulac produced many 
such effigies — they were, I think, 
among his best works and not un- 
worthy -to be compared with the 
famous statuettes of Dautait. In the 
late 1920s, for example, I remember 
seeing at his studio a miniature 
representation of George Moore, 
shown as n Parisian street- me reliant 
pushing a large barrowful of miscal 
laneous rubbish, including a tiny 
copy of the Journal des Mecs. This 
masterpiece, about ten inches highi 
had been constructed from a variety 
of different materials ; and Moore’s 
pallid, somewhat lugubrious features 
were made of beautifully stitched 
kid, and Ills drooping moustache of 
the finest veilow floss silk. Can any 
of your renders tell me whether 
these effigies were collected and 
exhibited after Dulacfa death ? 
They certainly deserve a permanent 
niche in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

PETER QURNNELL. 

History Todup, 388 Strand, Lon* 
1J911 W,C2R OLT. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Rodbrt Alter Is the author of Par- 
tial Magic; The Novel as a Self- 
conscious Genre, 1976. 

YnituDA Amiciiai writes prose as 
well as pastry. IDs chief prose 
work is Not of This Time, Not of 
” “* r, 1963. 


This Place , 1963. 

Patricia Beer’s most recent book of 
poents Is Drilling West, 1975, 

J.-L. Boitrcet is French Cultural 
Attache in Chicago. 

Anthony Bkeh-James is head of 
the war studios and international 
affairs department at Sandhurst. 

W. F. Bynum is a Lecturer in that 
history of medicine at University 
College London. 

T. Carmi has had a selection of 
'his poems recently published in 
English translation, and hhs article 
in this issue of the TLS is adapted 
from his introduction to The 
Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse, to 
W 1 published next year. , 

A. 0. J. Cockshut’s books include 
The imagination of Charles Dickens , 
1961,. V. 

Gavin < Ewart’s . books • of Mm 
' includes Plecmires df the 1?G6» 
and Be My Guest! 1975., r 

Roy Fostur has completed a bio- 
graphy of Parnell which will be 
published shortly. 

Henry Gifford's books include 
The Nduel In Russia, 1964, and 
Tolstoy, 1971. 

Christopher. R. Hill is the Director 
.of. the Centre for-. Southern- African' 
Studies at the University of York.: .. 

• Lukasz Hirszowicz Is tijo editor, of . 
Soviet Jewish Affairs. ■ ■ 

Michael Howard’s = War in European 
History was ' published tlhfa ye.qr, .. 

. Ted Hughes's ,, translations of die 


VALLENTINE, 

MITCHELL 


THE WAY TO A 
MAN’S HEART 

edited by Sndic Levine 
Now reprinted fur ihc lik'lii 
time, this bestselling trunk ery 
book is still in great demand. 
192 pages t.1.75 

MORE WAYS TO A 
MAN’S HEART 

edited by Gillian Burr 

The sequel to the bestselling 

Way to a Man's Heart, just 

f tublished and proving as pnpti- 
ar as the first book. 

217 pages L3.95 

HEBREW FOR ALL 
by Harold Levy 
;,.!A uaw edition of the ever-' 

f iopular Anglo-Jewish aid id rite- 
earning of Hebrew. 

264 pages f4.75 

NOT OF THIS 
TIME, NOT OF 
THIS PLACE 

by Yehuda Amichai 

344 pages £3.50 

THE TIMELY AND 
THE TIMELESS 

Jews — Judaism and Society in 
a Storm-tossed Decndc 
by Dr. Immanuel Jokobovfts, 
Chief Rabbi , United Hebrew 
Congregations, British Common- 
wealth 


Carcanet press, . 

W, j. F, Jenner has -just completed 

: S ‘ study Of the city of Loyang In Hie 
sixth, century, v’ti. 

Lionel KoduAN fa &e edi tor of The 
Jays iti Soviet RUsalfi ' S(njre ; 291^. 


Strpukn Kosa’s Asquith was pub- 
lished earlier tills year. 

Peter Levi fa a Fellow of Campion 
Hall, Oxford. 

Emanuel Litvinoff is the. editor of 
the magazine Insight: Soviet Jaws. 

R. S. Lopez is the author of The 
Birth of Europe, 19G7. 

Noaie Lucas loaches in the Depart- 
ment of Politics at the University 
of Sheffield and is the author of 
The Modern History of Israel, 1975, 
Lawrence Malkin is a correspon- 
dent for Time magazine. 

David Patterson Js Cowley Lecturer 
in Pose-Biblical Hebrew at Oxford 
University and his books include 
The Foundation of Modern Hebrew 
Literature , 1961. 

Gabriec, Pearson . is Pr of as so r of 
English & t the University of Essex. 
Amos' PerlmuttkrV books Include 
Military and Politics fri Modern 
Times , 1976, and Egypt, the Prae- 
torian State, 1974. 

Sir Edward PlaVfair 'was Chairman 
pf die ' National .Gallery fripn 1972 
.to 1?74.;. . .; •••; •. ■ . 

MtcitABt ScaMMBlu is the editor, of 

Index.. . - -. ;< ;. 

R. J. : scHobk fa. Professor in-' the 
Department of Integrated Studies 
at the University . of Colorado. 

C. ft. Sisson’s books include 
English Poetry' 1900-1950, 1971'. ' 
Jonathan 1 Spence's .'-'books. Include ■ 
The China ■ Helpers, .. 1969, ' and ■ 
Emper’Qr of China, .39/4. ■ 

J. P. Stern is Professor, of -German 
■ ' m the ■ University of Ldndon. . 

ANne Stbvrnbon’s collecdqp of 
poems . Travelling Behind Glass, was 
' ptiFfis^ed > 1974, j 
' Stoart , Sirro^iLAND’a book '. Break- 
. dotpn ..has just been . published. •: 

. MitiiABL' Twaddle is ijie .editor of 
Expulsion of a MmorUy, 1975. • | 

• P. : J, VatikioTi^ " is Professor . of ■ 

■ Pt^nka, with special reference : tti- 

■ the»' Near arid* Middle East, at the 
University' 6t Lbpdon, and . .author 

. . of Conflict in this Middle Eos f,' 1971. 

■ 'A. B.\ Yeudssua Is a 1 novelist ^mL 
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Vallenrinc, Micclieil 
& Co. Ltd. 
Gainsborough House 
11 Gainsborough Rood 
London Gil IRS 
Tel : 01-530 4226 



London Lectures In 
Contemporary Christianity 

CHRIST AND THE 
MEDIA 

by 'Malcolm Muggerldge 

NOV. 15 THE FOURTH 
TEMPTATION 

• Chairman : Charles Cur- 
ran. DQ .oi the BBC 
NOV- 22 THE DEAD 6EA 
VIDEO TAPES 
Chairman : Brian Young. 
DO or tha IBA 

Nov. 29 THROUGH THE EYE 

Chairman : .John Stoir. 
. Hector; 1 Emsrlllis.;,; All 
...... Souia Church . ' 

6.30 p.m. All Souls Church, Lang : 
ham Place (by BBC). 

Entrance 50p high.Uyi or El '0 
.advenes for on . 3 leoturea. 

Apply Reglslrar 
' : . . hpl^DON LECTURES, . 

^ 'AH Souls Place, W-1, plus ».a.* 


ROYAL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY HISTORY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Just published, ; . : . 

The Royal Historical Soaity 
Annual Bibliography uf ;! 
British and Irhh.HIMoiry t i . . 
Publications bllWB . : 
Bttdii (ed.) r £L0.QO r . 

v'.: 
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The image and the nightmare 

---■ secondhand information stingily work, a short, intellectually Imp res- 
ByR. S. Tone 7 olfciL'd by Iiivturian5 or orlier wri- sjve survey of Islamic history inclu- 

u, uvjim icrs whose incidental allusions to dec! in rhe PropylSeii WeKgeschiclitc 

— - ■ V - ■' ii r - • - - • ecmioimc und social developments (1963) and later translated inrn 


• v ■'*»> 


K. ASHTUIt i 

A Koeiul and Economic History of 
the Near Unit In the Middle Ages 
384pp. Collins. £10. 

Medieval economic and .social 


later translated turn 
ark of the new studies 
pparent in Claude 
‘y - included in the 
Itgeschichte series 


t r hV 1,1,1 * survey ■ iiiciuaen m me 

incomprehension. But these handi- Fischer Wcltge-schichte series 
caps b re neibier unique nor insur- (1968). But we still lacked a spe- 
mnimtable W estern sources do not cialired survey, one of those inmgin- 

MirflL 8 a,» J ' th * u ,e *' Q , tive if rei,fiUive works of synthesis 

Middle Ages ; before that, there that, as Marc Bloch taught us, may 
are huge vacuums of documents, and be so stimulating when detailed 
historical narratives are no -better studies are too scarce to cover the 
than those of the East. Nevertheless, ground. to cover tuc 


auu mwiiii v«i.uumi ui uncumenu, aim oe so stimulating when detailed 

history is the youngest child of historical narratives are no -better studies are too scarce to cover the 

Islamic studies. Usually Ignored or, than those of the East. Nevertheless, ground. ° U1C 

at best, superficially explored as a «y senreiung for and exploiting fully . 

marginal pursuit or a mere hobby, every scrap of written and archied- t muS i t 1,6 fiiale ‘ uI to E. Ashtor 
It has attained professional level lo 3 ica l evidence, and by asking all ■ one . of the pioneers 

only over the past twenty years. In relevant questions even when no " tne , 01 ' *"««« us, in little 
1957, the foundation of the Journal “ na * answer could be hoped for, -Hi 911 hundred pages, 

of Economic and Social Historu of specialise of Western economic and Vt, a *r C J a * r ,l( l ^ c0,} oniic History of 

the Orient, with r.lmirin t'ahan SOC.al , history have been nhU m t{*fi wear as t-r— not quitethri msoira- 


worid, provided a much needed 
rallying point for a small If dis- 
tinguished group of scholars who 
wished tn develop cite field. Ni/iu 


Orientalists, too, are now making 5SS l * c * e SS I *f men ' t ' of ^°, fe Mor 

li end way. By studying unurinted , r *, COu l d 'lave composed, but 
papers of Jewish merchants acciden- J hj In “ 'ImL'.n 1 br l U8s ,0 * etbe i r 
tally dug out in Old Cairo, She! onto S„rf„SL.« ," 0U ° f . n . lflterjal ? 


His nviu. nmu * — iiil-i onunrs acciaen- „ hunn 

years inter, a conference organized »«y d «fl out in Old Cairo, Shelomo endearaS« T "L ° f . n , lfltcrja '> 
in London by Bernard Lewis with Ooiiein has opened new vistas on interpret it, and 

die collaboration of a few economic the activities and private life of questions even 

and social Jiis tor ions of Clio West t^dars who spanned the whole dD ^ no j “PnUr satisfaawy 

suggested plans for common re- Woslini. world from West Africa *Lni«I»i«,, fl e< * - Qn a chorou S« 
search; further convocations, ai| d ^.'cjv to Iran and India ; charac- J a f! JiSJ-J E Pn' nar y mid secon- 
attended by Islamists from Europe, ff'sn rally, a supercilious keeper of auSnr? a i , p i lrt ! y °n the 

America, Asm and Africa (the fhose treasure finds had labelled ■ L studies), 

latest one, at Princeton, in 1975), them “commercial documents of no L 8 e ° od balance between 
showed taster and faster 'progress ^'ijmrtance By reading Arab legal bU L t no l m ' ,tuaI1 y 

on the whole front. It will take texls th f* 1,ad "ever been tapped for 555, KiVL |,, 8 ^ ,5 hat „^? ve Ion S 
more time before the East catches economic and social information - fIe,d * Wlth onIy 8 

m> with the West, but what, has Abraham Udovitch has thrown new *em niis , hc caI1 

alteady been done adds a fresli f 1 ®^ on tl,L * organization of Muslim them the 1,1,1 a * e and the nightmare. 
JHH” 1 °. f iea,is ™ lo the highly in- hiisiness ventures and partnerships Jjte mirage — a world of extra- 
tetlecLuaL atm os pi lore of orjemaiism. 8e vernl centuries before the earliest °rdmary wealrli, n fairly onen If nw 

•* That most orientalists had so Lone wS rSf, °- tho klnd in tl,e egalitarla » ^oefety wfiere%S 
Shied away front economic and sS ma^L\ls for > r€Cord L s ' ^ d ( ]P au P ers - believers and infidels 

problems may be nur-tlv n^rriiipd In nirai market inspectors, tech- easily meet and may swop roles 

iifrS SS B M 

West, where direct evidence on tho been extranpri have no staIgicBlly frozen in the collective 


Muslim world from West Africa j!?S£ er,, ‘ Ba 5 ed . on a thorough 
and Sicilv to Iran and India : charac- Sa£i° r fn IOn ° E / pr, ! nary “ ld s «™u- 
reristi cally, a supercilious keeper of ?IS?nr? U !2f r Hnd l p ? rt '! y on *e 
f hese treasure finds had labelled ■ .fSiiiL ar ier, J ® rJ B ina l studies), 
them "commercial documents of no ,T St L ,kfis 8 ® 80d , balance between 


them "commercial documents of no L St ?''!i es n 9 gaod balance between 
lniportaiicc ". By reading Arab leva! 1 i °FP° Site but not mutually 
texts that had never been tapmedfor have long 

economic and social information ?°T ,ated t,le . fie,d - w »h only a 
Abraham Udovitch has thrown new i xa ®® eration . one might call 

light on the organization of Muslim them the linra * e and nightmare. 


* * . w uLUHLtru lium qpcu- 

Atniilh’ n* at i. s ’ fl i 0ni t * 1Q ho-rse’s 
mouth. One has to depend chiefly on 


s»wfno^' »,« utannsEa sail 

historical narratives. Not vet visible fixed , II j®?* t ?.. Aj ndalu “ a » tbe» 
m Gustav von Grune biuun’si * S U , « i SlS S S® def j??! Iv * text written 


i- not a mere pipedrcain: the caliph’s 
i- budget indicates such cash revenues 
e as would have been unthinkable not 

0 only in Charlemagne's countrified 
s empire, but even in contemporary 
s Chinn, although the Chinese capital 
2 was much larger than Bnglidnd untl 
s nt least as rcFined. What was 

- supreme in the ninth century, how- 

- ever, became less impressive' in the 
; scale of Inter limes ; both absolutely 
: and comparatively, the age of Huriin 

1 was followed by headlong decline. 

To expluin the latter, the “night- 
mare” conception — u world of per- 
petual frustration, rotating from 
poverty through power and dislnte- 
gration to poverty again, hinging on 
the flow and ebb of cohesion within 
a closed Arab society — conics in 
nandy. It stems from another 
masterpiece, Ibn Khaldun’s "Pro- 
legomena”, which analyses the con- 
genital flaws of Arab culture as 
graph I cal ly and inexorably as Glb- 
boii describes Rome’s failures. Like 
Gibbon, Ibn Khaldun is cogent 
because he is one-sided : the flaws 
® J “ s j ed . a,ld still exist, but there 
would have been no surge and no 
hlstorica! development If they had 

» i pa -S y und temporarily 
offset by significant assets. J 

All told. Professor Ashtor slicks 

m°whTi°| t ,e i n i shtmnre conception, 
to which be had previously brought 

PuJESE** comribiitiou in f, is 

da* l?n, i dSS P “T.^ des salaires 

dans 1 Orient m4didvail ’ (1969) 

,'S,« re h e ® ® hou ’ ed diar the predomi- 
"ance of the military over the civil 
government was not a.iidv po>KticaHy 
dWoais but also cconomSlv 

dence UC Irf C i SS ? aftes on tila dcc «* 

^ farigoiilon are ospcciuliv 

valuable; so are his tables of dwindl- 
1"® tax r«»ms (individual figures 
Hie usually unreliable, bur their 
accumulation is Iielpful in esilmat- 
Jng trends) and Ms refercS w 

“5" d ’ ey fj5f toke « of Jocol and torn. 


« ? wocyer visiuie tixed in the definitive (nTwim. ’ y ™»n of loco and tern- 

m G,,st " , Ton trul,e b»>,m' 3 lMt down in Into „, e ,TK ?'™“ porary recovery l s p ,. 0 „ e .lv si™™, 
I — , SJP 11 1S ro l8d 'cate the imerruptious of a 


I ... . . 

The contlnulh^success' ih§ory 

„ n ^ . ROBERT G, WESSON 

MerS lTgoes Sk H ’!?* 

skS =» Vssfsai 

■ ’ ; •• ! . . £7.5o; 

The Public Prodigals 

The growth ol public s|te,ld;ftg indijioW to control it i 
H DAVID GAttOVVAY 

l.- .^ Gtoowy. .doe, «« eoBOnar' 
recovery . . " We^elln SuSwi", -W^KMal. for ' 

: .of good InESZS gone berserk Sod CV a l S i t n ’ ling 

*» S “ nlly -" 

An Anatomy of Drama 


Friends of the registers 


declining trend that wa* ' 
. could not have been ** i 

" 'Sff many centuries whffi S 8 ^ : 
the Islamic econam v ^-’i ' 

early downfall. EstinSS,. if. a ! 
of each recovery «t_. 8 ,a, »w 
aiblu when quarvtitaiive evi 1 
rare und of dubious -L?"*"** a 
has die impression thatdmSl^ 
renaissance under the PnS' a 

something of a mi rant l 111 ® 1 * h 

IIa,l lieypt hccom" a“ r l"“ 

tho eleventh and tvvelfth efn,‘ re - D,li 

Professor Ashtor seetw ft? 
«ic would. wonder wh?^ 
marJtuno cities sor fwi y ,. 
i'ii Mediterranean trade 
period. But one cnimnr r ■ S J T| 9 
Peer From „ schoS^ Zt* 
orlento'I sources an a 

Western onos eqM 

The weaknesses in Prnf«.n, n 
tor’s truly remerfiw. H 

He in his 'tendency S Lj^ 
else answers from tncomnE?J* 
disregarding the variSSSftSi? 
affect then,, end i"a p“ p S^ 
equate oriental institution? “ 

run °^ es ll wl,i ? h are not quite Sb 
Hie Muslim into had much in oS 
nmn with feudalism but wa VnotS 
same thing ; it may be iSbfK 
superficiaf reader to 
manifestations as feudal, bSf m 
general warning about tke d|ff« 
enoe can entirefv eliminate Sfcffi 
aei of • confusion. Important « 
movements towards autoSomv Lei 
$ ™in Islamic cities 
ninth and early tenth ceSr£ 
they had. neither the foftwiu nor 
the success nor the broad sodij 
basis that characterized Ytentm 
municipal autonomies j pointing tat 
then- existence is a sufficient eye- 
opener. but it Is equally necssun 
to stress their inadequacy, which fj 
n distinctive trait of Muslim society, 
Again, it seems somewhat n& 
sophisticated to link prices of grain 
directly and exclusively to demo, 
graphic fluctuations, when so many 
other unknown factors undoubtedly 
nfrcctcd the relations between them. 
The fact remains, however, that 
Professor Ashtor’s survey is and will 
remain Tor a long time a precious 
guide through the still imperfectly 
known social and economic history 
of the medieval Middle East. 


_ _ _ . — ier 

By R. J. Schoek de ? 

L ’ tWl 

■SSI. , — yoi 

E. L. G. STONIiS (K(lilor) : ? Ce 

F. W. Maitlund ^hi 

Letters to George Neilson SJ, 

swsa - Glttsgow Press - s 


insldo^f 1 m p tr a U L t0 il bc H ls *' ' f i l,cC ' ,,nve ,,PCn found s,nce ^ 
twice seen p^' A ?i d have but l . he ddlti ‘ lf Fifoot’s edition of the 
vour ■ hnn,? °S* W 1 1 ® rus P Jotters: two to A, V. Dicey, nine » 

nr Inn «' "r! ss l . hat stre tcli of Lord Alton, and so in e twenty U 
nn *"p y wero both interested Josof Redlicli. These we hope will 
"J medieval registers, u fair fielii Minn be collected.) 

Sk i,. H ThoisJn? ,l ^ l, .!i nf Very few of Muillnnd's other- 

not been V ndc ‘ L ' d . it had corrcspondenis wero practlttoidrt 

sclio lnr hiariA^i 1 I nt . ot,,Lr at work in legul systems outslda 
in SS ® ncour “® eJ Maitlund the English tradition, and few to* 

in ms u o comu> iviinL, i...i ... .ii... ..... hie. 


raperback. £2.25 schn I hp huA , uy omer at work m legul systems ouisiw 

. . .. . _ i n ,,i *, encouraged Mmtlund the English tradition, and few had 

T » FNj rrtiM,P l C ■ V f ur * < l,lut Jed to that final quality of tho great he* 

It is now seventy years sinco tw ai ' l 'cle nil tho Regis- luriun whicli an obituary of Nalboa 

Maitland’s death in ■ December /L. 0 wi 3 * 8 nal « W n lta in Hwvurd tom memo rules (in words which in- 
1906, yet we are still laaSSTfE M n ?r]»mi ** i 88 9’~*®nt there, deed recall Maitland himself).' 1 ( 

ther details about liis life. The let- ; n Ai,!,fJl!i r8m8| ked, ’ as being too How few havo had his gift of 

tft George Neilsnn, though they !,° a i cu i any K«ulisli jour- rooking the dry bones of the put 

make but a slender book, add $■?!, Voc In hw second letter live, or have displayed m* 

greatly to what we know about' the u , ted April 29, 1889) Maitland courage in interpreting material 
Wan and still more about his echo l- f ad written, M I had no idea how which to the unenlightened eye 

arly interests. . interest mg they [that is, the Raid? seemed unprofitable Like a 

. Maitland was of ' course 2?J wouW ba UIlri l you wrote to wandering scholar of the Midd J 

thoroughly . at home In the Mina if me ■ Ages he was prepared to debate 

Ages. There, as .Fifoo? justly ,, T , hat Neilson hod first written to ai ft flwe*tio« s the only eodimerg 

remarks In hi* biography, f Sheri M aitla " d b0 fo« 1889 seems pretty whI . ch Int «/«ted him . wm th« 

his imagination haf been kindled : &!& b « what matters here i? exchange of Ideas, ... 

by a theme in tune with his genius Ma “ and s acknowledging of an Jm- Neilson, whose name does aot 
he threw upon Its development S . .debt to Neilson -rlli™ appear in the Indea to Flfeods let 


.j Maitland 


hi, imeglnurion hel‘® ki ffi : ftyaTSSW! e.chenge o( idee, ... 
by a theme in tune with his genius Ma “ and s acknowledging of an im- Neilson, whose name does n° 
mu ,h / enr “Poo Its development S' f"? nt -u debE t0 Neilson TlieS appear in the index to Ftfoort Jg 
£ “tce of his mind”, part of T fl j r0 i t ol « er d ®bts: ■ to Neilson’s ters (‘hough it does once in n« 
* a V or <j e came from, his early Combat > and t0 continuing biography of Maitland), Mr- iajj 1 

training in philosophy, part from | nI ^htenmeiit on obscure points of atud y by H. E. BeU -P 3 ^. 1 , 
his befng indeed a fiisSnan^ S" 18 , Iaw ‘ U A second point mad! henceforth be coqii*»d 
one who knew how to use all the «tf* r ^ y *he letters, a s the editor c,,i *Jcal examl notion or a *S®| a J 
■tools of a lawyer. And about nS? ' ®J*S v 5 i . in his compact vet S of Maitland's work. He wears well 

J "' whole J9J3-14, these Wj 


- ' The Politics of Planning . « 

, FRANCIS GLADSTONE n 

'f At tllf» narllTa .'L-i _ 1 . .'-J 


J >Efei* Sji 

I : ■: i -V' ; \ ? a w r £ ?.00, . cased £4.SQ 

, | -fi, ? ; \ | ^, ■; • 


: 'is : ' y 

.treatment 

H eat; is .r 
s view i 
tion, : whii 
Khto. hgs 
The .com 


bUdge : Mddflri 
tyrt- decides, -s 
Maitland’s Bee 
Scottish l and'; 
patticmiar. ■: 
THe -letters: 
"cori.of. i rt 
Neilson and M 
met only- twi 


‘ whole oiTid 
Neilson in d 


to 1913-14. these Id 
also in the ev 
S^ae for 'a history* 

tiniarshiD In 1 Grei 


9 Edmund Bishop in ti 
he -letters tell us.™' 
e (lowering of a higo 
brand) of legal Wstoi 
e still do not quite kut 
growing ' independently 
r ... -k- 4 mi 




l how -out growing inaepenoe«u ? 
L- -. Cambridge, aind Glasgow, and m 
cross-fertiliaing each other. E* 
Q. Stones*, whose own work on i 
L- cathedral of Bishop joselm at,Gl 
gpw Would have delighted. Neds 
■u mtd .that.. on ; medieval Anglo-sc 
•i 1 tish a ;-relasIon* ;l Mai 1 ! J and as weUi 
ill toV: oe . 'congratulated - ,qo at* fx£ 
v piaw jpb'qf editing thisi cache; 
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The critic as 
friend 

By Jean-Loup Bourget 


ROBIN WOOD : 

Personal Views 
Explorations in Film 

254pp. Gordon Fraser. £5.90. 


satisfying to the mind, Is hard to 
reconcile with that of ‘‘tensions", 
prcsumrbly originating in vhc laws 
of piiy.ics j if it holds true in some 
cases, against toh;*so must be set 
iiuui me cable examples of “ In- 
organic ’’ unity, as well as of dis- 
, . unity pure and simple (English 

Fifteen years ago the modernist, caohedfaiis), In a discussion of art 
intelligent organ of British him aiw j artisis, unity should really be 
criticism was undoubtedly the uscd ^ a descriptive rather than 
magazine Movie. It shared with its a norni . a ia ve term ; " organic on 
French contemporary Caniets till ^ Q; | ier hand, usually a laudatory 
Ciiipma an interest in Eilni as film, ep :, : hct, is ultimately a matter of 
in form and style, in implied rather Su bjecnive impression, 
than explicit content, in Hollywood J .. , , , ..... . 

cinema and in a handFul of non- Finally, I find it difficult to 
American auteurs from Renoir and «*eot that . the greatest works of 
Rossellini to Mizoguchl; among its ant should [ also-^dbedt impflita tly— 
regular contributors was F. R. project th« highest 'human and 
. B . ; i *o .1.1. (»««>> Twrinw moral oualltlas. Obvlfluslv. we 


LeliviMiained ^ Robin Wood. Today, moral qualities. ^ Obviously, we 
after a long process of self- reject o&erwise "perfect” works 
criticism and examination, C aiders when they convey certain specific 


II ties. Obviously, we 

wise " perfect ” works . 




- ;}C i < 


tlu Cindma has become primarily Jdeologii 
concerned with the ideological slble ; b 
“ deconstruction ” of classical Holly- moral 
wood cinema and with film as always 
revolutionary practice (be it in the cruicisn: 


ideologies which we find inadmis- 
sible ; but I am not at all sure that 
moral and aesthetic judgments 
always coincide. Ft may be that 
criticism is always (uncomfort- 


revolut onary practice toe it m me . 13 J 

Russla of the 1920s, in the Third ably ?) poised between ihe extremes 
World or in post-1368 France); the of formalism and content analysis: 
English magazine one would most historically, the moral stance recurs 

i - . . tVinm ic at r^siilnr intprv.-iU. from RmiKseau’s 


readily 

Screen. 


associate with them is 
On either side of the 


critical fence, people rejoice or 
complain because they believe that 
the “ structuralo-marxists ” have 
woo the day, that the recently 
resuscitated Moute is a ghost of Its 
former self, and that a writer like 
Mr Wood, whose basic positions 
have apparently remained un- 
changed, tights a lonely rearguard 
skirmish. Such is the background 
against which one should set Mr 
Wood’s Personal Views. 


at regular intervals, from Rousseau’s 
condemnation of drama or of La 
Fontaine to Ruskin’s truth to nature. 

It is, nevertheless, an intentional 
fallacy which blames art In particu- 
lar for the shortcomings of society 


m 


iP&Ktl. 

A fervent scene from Soldiers of The Cross, thought to be the first 
religious film, which was made in 1900 rnd shot on <t Melbourne tennis 
court. The power behind the film was Herbert Booth, son of General 
William of the Salvation Army : thirty-Uuo years after the last convict 
was transported, moralists had attacked the depravity of the populace, 
and this was the Salvation Army's response — a narrative film that pre- 
dated The Great Train Robbery by three years. From Film Review 
1976-77, edited by F, Maurice Speed (194pp, IV. H. Allen. £5). 


The book is a series of essays, that, when we assess a work of art, 
some polemical and/or theoretical, we should, at least temporarily, 
some descriptive and evaluative of accept its moral and social back- 


enemies. Though his style Is (unlike 
theirs) always lucid, he tends to 
nver-use some of their favourite 
vocabulary, such as "strategy” or 
j - - . . , - "prevailing ideology”. He realizes, 

in general, and whose logical con- Q f cours | that h e practised 
elusion would be a complete rejec- .. strUDturi!l a „ a lysis before being 
tion of art as morally or socially awa re of structuralism, and he gives 
or politically useless If not actively an exce iient "structural” account 
dangerous. Fortunately, and unlike of Welles » s fi i ms w hh the basic 
his ideologically minded opponents, 5 i tuat ; 011 0 f the younger. Innocent 
Mr Wood does not go to such man betraying the older, corrupt 
extremes, and rightly points out mHn He may have troil ble with 


a number of individual films and 
directors. I use the word 

“theoretical" even, though Mr 
Wood begius by cl aim lug that he 
is a crfcic not a theorist. But he 


does map out a theory of criticism 
—eed a theory of art In general- — if 
not, like V. F. Perkins, a theory of 


ground and judge it, to speak, on 
Its own moral terms rather than on 
ours, or on supposedly eternal ones. 

Mr Wood's practice as opposed to 
his theoretical expasfi is a 
different matter. Ono or two of his 
chapters are not immune from the 
intentional fallacy, the idea. of. the 
morality of arc t the conclusion., of 
that devoted to Welles’s Touch of 
Evil- dwells, in a way that I find 
embarrassing, on the characters as 
if thoy were actual people (“ It is 


flilTn J iS all Ca :,t b V U £T d rato P ail S-Bf (5f StT ft. «! 

great art, is a personal creation, the jjg jJJSl!* 1"° a^way 5 ?! 

expression of an individual creative f^borrassns on them! 
genius. The mainspring of criticism embarrassing, on ti a cn 

!LiA C0 M a# ffi^!S 1 t^r , f e oart* 1 The P erhQ P s Hie moment bi 
ponsa on the . critic s part. The Im when we most ilka 

critic’s relationship to a work of art the chanter on Mizo 

f^ rt 5Lj COinp ® re 1 r r8 ^« especially on Ugetsu Monagatari I 

fneridsihlp, moving as ut j lftva t b Q impression that the very 

between the poles of identification ... flnnra j sa i j s re allv justified by 
and respect /or the other and Ids whicli Itanoens 

OthernBss The pertonol^^nKe to ^ supernatural and therefore 
E a glo-ba 1 one, which encompasses j en ^ a itse jg t0 metaphysical con- 
jntelleot and emotion j consequmnfly, TJ lis J SD i t6 0 e 

momlltS OSSi a l ^d t0 dlstinauSh abundant ‘formal descriptions oE 

Sft Judgment from mnttS «"..ra movement,. e«m.™ engles. 

merit. Tensiodis are always present cl T i ^ , . . 

in a work of art, bnt in a resolved For elsewhere Mr Wood is in 
form, so that rite work hoe a kind' fact an admirable formalist critic 
of wholeness, or organic unity. and he shows that, far _ from being 

isolated in some notorious critical 
Similarly, tensions are present bunker, he has learnt much from 
within the critic but resolve them- bis “ stiucturalo-marxist ” pet 
selves in whait constitutes the aim 
*nd the culmination of his activity : 

evahntlon. In terms of “ form " and ■* 

coitteat”, what the work of art I OOO VP r 
says” (the apparent content) mat- III NCCll vl 
fers less than what it “is” (the uwwvj. vx 

implicit content as expressed by 

me form) : here again, tensions may 

well exist between. • explicit content, Rv David WlHNWl 
or the artist’s intentions, and the ■ 
hidden content conveyed by the '- f n" r ■ i n i ^ 

: Mnnito 8WAtLO» : ■ ; ; 

cqpStn ■ ftisenstein‘'' 1 

®s tolerance, a tense .of social A Documen tary Portrait 
justice, the respect of the Indivi- 
dual, are the highest a film can 155pp. Allen and Uti 
-embody, and they can be foourd in (paperback, £2.95). 

the films of Renoir, Ozu and other ■’ — : .■■■ ■ .. ~ 

’■(^MCto-rs. . 


S erhaps tiie moment in the whole t b 0 typically Ophulsian combination 
lm when we most like Vargas”); 0 j irony and romanticism, the 
in the chapter on Mizoguchl and phenomenon of “closeness without 


man. He may have trouble with an 
" semiology," but he has always St 
been interested in style and i n 
stylistics, and what is semiology but Ai 
the study, in Pater Wollen's apt vu 

phrase, of “signs and meaning” 

in the cinema ? The pages on Stern- 
berg’s The Scarlet Empress arc 
certainly among the best film 
criticism ever written by Mr Wood 
or anybody else; they are meticulous 
stylistic, formalist, semiologicul . , 
analyses of the visual motifs of the 1 N 
film and of tiiotr meaning. 

The chapter devoted to Ophuls's 
Letter from an Unknown Woman is 
also superb, excellently describing 
the typically Ophulsian combination 
of irony and romanticism, the 


thematic and stylistic motifs— such 
as " old Vienna," " soldiers," 
"duels" — Mr Wood had mentioned 
Schnitzler or Hofmannsthal, who 
"anticipate” Ophuls as much as 
Strindberg does Bergman.) Finally, 
as far as ideological “deconstruc- 
tion” is concerned, Mr Wood -is 
just as alert as the Screen critics to 
the conflicts and fissures in films, 
apparently dominated by the "pre- 
vailing ideology ” : see his 

analysis of Minnelli’s Meet Me hi 
St Louis, which goes rather too far 
in proclaiming the death of the 
American family, In brief, Mr Wood 
vindicates Baudelaire’s definition of 


the critic's fumuian a*. " tin ting 
enjoyment into knov.-lud'c- ", 

Mr Wood is less coitrincin:; v.hen 
he returns tn polemics and e,:il»-.rks 
on a “ du-wnUcni7n() n :i *' of 
Howard Hawks. Some of h : r. objec- 
tions arc really quibble, £,«U smack 
nf bod faith. He is p:nliri>ly light 
in saying that the '* » , v.ilnr. ive 
validity" of the s‘.rucu'- olvu method 
Is unproven, but he c.iiinu; nial:; up 
his mind uiicriier u c-‘i::i?o Peter 
Wollen’s method or liij r.ii-.us^ of 
the method. 

The structural descriptiau of 
Welles by Mr Wood does not differ 
in nature from Wollen’s account nf 
Hawks. Nnr is it fair to dismiss 
Wollen's distinction between uuieui* 
and mettenr en sedne when one is 
about to contrast (in a subsequent 
chapter) *’ creator” and “interpre- 
ter”. Significantly, Mr Wood does 
not point out the fundamental 
contradiction of much structuralism, 
which aims at scientific objectivity, 
.claims _ to be descriptive, not 
normative, but still draws all its 
examples from the same pant! icon 
of Hollywood directors unqucsiioit> 
iugiy accepted as auteurs. That 
structures are abstractions and 
somehow impoverish a work of art 
(at the same time b& they throw 
light on it) seems to me self-evident. 
But it Is also of “abstract” 
interest whether Val Lewton or 
Jacques Tourneur is the auteur of 
I walked with a Zombie; In other 
words, if we enrad exclusively about 
films as films, we would not wish 
to raise tho problem of their 
authorship. I hasten to add- thet Mr 
Wood Is seldom “guilty” of such 
p re -textual, or extra-textual, con- 
siderations: his basic quarrel with 
ihe structuralists and ideologists 
(but not, I should hope, with the 
best semiologists) is that they only 
pay attention to the structure and 
thereby miss or distort the texture. 
On the whole, Mr Wood's criticism 
has successfully developed from a 
core based on thematic and 
psychological analysis (which it has 
retained) into a stylistic reading of 
the filmic text. As to the moral 
function of art, my own feeling is 
that Mr Wood may well be very 
near the truth, but that such truths 
had better be left unsaid. 


Ot irony turn riunaum-iain, 
phenomenon of "closeness without 
identification ” with tho characters. 
Mr Wood returns to Opliuls ( The 
Reckless Moment ) in a discussion 
of the auteur theory, and here too 1 
feel that his practice belies the 
repeated but questionable affirma- 
tion of “ personnl ” authorship : 
Mr Wood rightly emphasizes, that 
The Reckless Moment is probably 
a greater film for its debt to such 
impersonal but shaping influences 
as genre, ideology, society, the 
public. (In my view, the same 
remark applies to Letter from an 
Unknown Woman, and I wish that, 
in his discussion of Ophuls s 






KL-.’a&yi- •- 


‘Sesquippledan 


In search of form 


By David Wilson 


' *gg Much of the material is familiar ; . 
the early theatre work with 
Meyer hold and the Proletkult, the 
• ■ _ filming . of Strike, Battleship 

;■ Potemkin ■ and October. the 

■ disastrous American interlude (Ivor . 
‘ Montagu. and King Vidor provide .■ 

*• ' r '!' ■" ‘ complementary, not to say contra- 
dictory, accounts of the Hollywood 


155pp. Allen and 
(paperback, £2.95). 


Unwin. 


encounter), the delays trod frustra- 
tions and battles with authority on 
Ivan the Terrible. The less familiar 
recollections frame tha portrait ; 
Eisenstein’s own revelation, for .in- 


faith. He argues these both with a , six years ago with one!- of the 
subtlety verging oh the cautious director’s Collaborators, G r V, Alex- 
and with, a sincerity of conviction andfov. ‘ The text is based on the 


■ Mr Wood is to be praised for ■ Norman. ■? - Swallow’s . ' composite ' stance, that the “social protest of 
thus undertaking : to spell out the ■ portrait of Eiseitstelii is based on a . his films owed less to revolutionary- 
'basic tenets of hSa own. critical two-part, film he made for the BBC , fervour than to the’ despotism pEJuf. 

‘with one: of the-- p»ra Grandet of, a father. Several 
orators, G, V. Alex- - of. his former colleagues - evoke 


F&e Grandet of! a father. Several 


Yoy. won’t find those words acwiig the ¥ 0,000 
listed in I^ngman MpdeenPnghsh 
Dictionary^ put you will find facts about the 
man who wrote them among the 13 5 000 entries 
on the arts, people^ places, saence, M»tory and . 
sport,: „ - : - 

Much more than you would find in other 
dictiohariesand only £ 5 , 50 . = 


and with, a sincericy of conviction androv. The text is based on the Leotiardo, a comparison Syhich this . 
nvouitting to passibm Howfiver, mqst film’s commentary, ■ supplemented often exasperating genius would, 
of these tenets, or assumptions, seem by the reminiscences (many of '• willingly., have - accepted. Perhaps 
to me to be open to questioJi. First, - therti not used in the film itself) of . the ! closest anyone comes to toe 
there is (he - Roahantic concept of . those - who knew Eisensteiri. This t^uth is the late Grigori Korintsev’S 
..me, - individual creative genius”— personal testimony is: variously sumrilary of Eisensteiri as “ asaent- 
a . concept a-t best -Impossible to Illuminating, some 6f . it no more ially an- Investigator, in search of an 
' {tofino, and. a« tori ofton .tinprayen, ,’than’' anecdotes, which mby baye art form^ that had 'not yet been 
I?i s ? j ' Homer , . the. beep;eiribroidered by time (though ... created”. Appropriately, 'the book 

.fWjdwai ' builders . ond 'HDllywood : bndedotes can, often - be- more, re- ; has a . restless, ■ animated quality 
‘Stijdios- we)e all - creatlye .aifii' veaiing thap analysis of a person- ■ which matches its subject, fit telli- 
. If oduced works “.of genius but it-: /jality : as fnultMAceted as . Elsrin- ' gen tly i 1 1 us tre ted - 1 (ana ipauding' 
'• X ?£' had ^^ ^- stela^) ; but as a^whole lt admirBb'y c some: - -> pl-byitjusly - v unpublished 


; .to me to be open to question. First, 
uierc is the Roattantlc concept of . 
.the, ^ individual creative genius”— 
•a ;, concept at best ^(cripoesible to . 


ios • webe all' ; " creotiye ! 


Iiongman ^ -v 

0ic«3oli«cteti6. 

Rvtetenc&BaoHs 


R r o dl| ced worksl'.of genius but it-: /jality :aa fnuhtfSceted -.as.: ^Eisrin- gently- illustrated ■ (and ipfcludinir ( : ■ : 

:: but as a>holeltadihir0bly /some'. vpyfe^ou*I$r-v unpubjished <• ■ ?!• • 

, Individual; ( in them. suits Mt. Swallow i p‘urpose;dferdabl. i£«&hes^' it a '.fascinedng.. ;■ 

X': ;.v ■. _ ’’ • •' ' •- ’’! : j.. ’ <t’ j '-i - -'l!: ! ii .;-£j A ^ 


"•P..-ir ti ' • *■ ■ . _”.!« • 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


JEWISH HISTORY 


Operation Jonathan 


By Michael Twaddle 


fiprder to hand over nfn. 
■wehairmen was his sim£ e ** K 
arming of the cicnr™r k “i t j 
U gni]d?.n 

Entebbe airport iu ’ nrdS?, *4 


perpciraL&rs of a noKihini. 10 1 -J 
coup d'etat. It i“ Z 


WILLIAM STEYENSON : 

90 Minnies at Entebbe 
216pp. Corgi. 85p. 


The two paperbacks have both hostages about conditions at diately before the Entebbe raid, and *««« SS* 

been composed by men with access Entebbe airport for military plan- much more technical dntu about .?,« i j ,,ar % have cEi 4 


nnd dodging during 


YLIIL DA OFEK : 

Operation Thunder: the Entebbe 
Raid 

The Israelis’ Own Story 
141pp. Penguin. 75p, 

TONY WILLIAMSON : 

Counterstrike Entebbe 
184pp. Collins. £2.95. 

If Israeli fortunes in black Africa 
have declined dramatically in recent 
years, this has been principally 
became of deeper attachment bv 


■y option more seriously at future rescue attempts (“I am for 
ii earlier stage oF the week, from convinced of the vulldity oF 
because of the extremely this reasoning "l, the author is 


more auspicious moment un£l‘ 
to launch their ©wnuk unSj EnSf 
airport. On the ca3nSr& 
immensely to their creS^Vl 
these unique if ttaS&*5*i 
tages they added the un&fr 
mcm ; s of superb plnSRl^ 


to sources of information within the ners to ponder upon, and of more radar jamming 
Israeli Air Force. William Steven- time in which to mount a success- the raid itself, than either of the 

s ? n ;J a d previously written a history ful operation j. It is therefore suspect paperback accounts. But. while 

?* .l i? e J,* w « Ye 9 f ? r to read of Israeli generals and politi- careless of the dangers that disclos- 

SSJ53t. PU S££3tS - nE SI,Ch ■»'**“ P«®_t'o 

Liberation from Entebbe) worked a muc 
for many years on its house maga- though 
sine. Both authors have 
their accounts with con 
speed — Stevenson brought 

account in North America at the draw their own conclusions on this have deliberately' 'oniut^coiVccnis *««*£ u Ydfly intMyine 9 

translation *of bnerarioi* 16 ImimAon „ This is c ? rttt *idy not the case with Interesting, could cause acme «"«} two unexpected 

sy b? ™° B " r “ “ “ rto,n Wssftt't'sS 

AU S USt - K cam-urn tha tminaiUu.u fLZ. - M...I 1 t... ... - 111 trig Ul!l« Sloric. a 1,«..“V“ D 

Inevitably there are errors in 
accounts composed at such speed. 

firP »• m r cennlln linn nrlno ...... ■ 




ivuiwa i ire AiiiLtDiie rum , ufer.fa 

causes ridiculous exagger- nr dIJ2d’ , ifi¥ S i*. ■ how Milton 
the difficulties confronting °J “ e,c d Jdi Anna to return f™«. 
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A sense of nationhood 

By Lionel Kochan 


p. H, BEN-SASSQN (Editor) : 

A History of the Jewish People 
1 170pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
£ 20 . _ 


millennia. Moreover, during that 
period there is no continent 
whose history has not been 
marked in some degree by its 
Jewish inhabitants. That is wliat 
makes this book almost a macrocosm 
of world history. In rhe Jewish per- 
spective it amply bears out the 
dictum : “ as one sun sets, another 


nn niiuu io return fnai.r, in his 

commandos carrying out rim Colonel C &2J d ^ niin . telB PW ^Hebrew 
while the difficulties fac „ n ° T rd « Io fc ► Sasson 

inn covei the i cason. Bar-Lev na* .b L .nmnnu 


Rippur .War. But uowhoie in Africa and take" too seriously Idi Amin's tariw f wi (! ctl0 l ,a!lzG { 1 documen- in S the Implsm enters of Operation fold Amhi * ?SX n i Bar ' Lev n « «h 
have Israeli fortunes declined so account of his militarv arivmhirp! Whether it will also satisfy Jonathan were certainly consider- f°:, d t ial he was shorter » 

dramatical.'/ as in Uganda. Initially in Buraia -during the Second WoJfd S 3, ftcr the trutl, i is > h °w- ab,B » commandos were also con- m,,vrW«f 8aB CGn . n . ccted ' SST& 

employed i here as enunterwdshte War. ' IlSt - !5Sl the StiLnlciE SEPef**** matte '\ To claim siderably assisted on the night of !l “ «***»•»■ 

to ctiicr ctnumJcs 1 a deserts in thn nf »i.„ ,i i »® n .5. *7 tbat l ; in every cose the dialoaue J u -y 3 to 4, 1976. bv a .radar black- °!. S " li!f yLi 1 . 1 n } . i° ?Wte «" /Htf 


theinsaJt'es indispcusabls to Milton 
Quote, Uganda's first independent 
Prime Minister, then to Obote’s 
early ally in the local armed forces, 
Idi Amin. When Amin tappled 


paperbacks together with L T . “ irate us the memories ouc ac ^artum airport caused by 

tracts from ifoataGes’ t^ t i mnn i « of °- se , pe °K lB W, J° recalled it for «» attempted coup d’fitnt there the 
which both of them ^frint more than 3Lr« hai T J f a .. fccl P f “ 1 comment da y hafore, bv coiwinuing hostilities 
compensate V ll0n KCVt ! al leadius actors in the betwee n the Ethiopia miiitary gov- 


bv 11 . w ‘ £ lii n the Ugandan &nqy-irIA 
the y l,,c A l tG Prelect himself. To then 


compensate for such minor errors. 
More serious, criticisms concern 


Obote from power in 1971 so belli- L he . twp-dimeHsioiml character of . inquiries. 


drama' at Entebbe were dead -by the c ™nent and Eritrean soporatisw 
rn time the author commenced, his aloi, S P«M of their flight-path, ami 
of inquiries. (both . the’ German bv the exceedingly bad relations that 



independence from mllltnev IhiImS *« ..lai. rl“ ™mary planners in Israel ■cermng fi 


a desiro am on 
demonstrate his 

non- Arab external dufluerice Jed 
Amin to con dude «n alliance with 
Libya and to expel all IsraeUa from 
T .° d “y. ironically enough, 
it is Pales n ideas %vho are accused 
by Israoljs of performing the very 
same dupies in Uganda that Israelis 


uu»i» uuiiuciBfia ana m iu. n „. — .......... 

military leadors to claim credit for n ^ ary P Ianne »s in Israel imme- 
its successful outcome, and efforts 
were also being made to prepare an 
Israeli defence against Ugandan 
recriminations before the United 
Nations Security Council. 


rapid 


accruing from Amin’s 
to and from Mauritius in 


Reluctant emigres 


. W: .«? MrtSfcftS By Litvinoff 

GR^GOKY^ SyiRSKY ! 


deepest Africu wlicro local nonulii 
B2? w . Q “W scarcely be able t< 
distinguish a Jew froip an Eskimo. 

Seen from the outsido'this looks 


details Stevenson adds ifo infomu. 
tlon: , . 

Amin notified the president 
he was not returning, but ted 
Konig to Mecca to attain ilw 
status nf liajji. On his return iron 
Moccii lie v/as met by his faith, 
ful jeep unit, which escorted bin 
to • parliament. . (Buganda'il 
numerous Muslims now rewind 
Auiin as u holy man, preventing 
his arrest. 

Thus did local Israeli mih'iaiy 
advisers prepare the way for tu 
overthrow of Milton Obote iw IS 
Aniiu, 


shoous In post-war Russia. Pda' 
hive, nntioimlity, really began I 
count for something. Svirsky W 
to baitlo to get into univershy: 


This is the translation of a Hebrew 

work that appeared originally m rises.” 

Jerusalem in 1969. The translator The second characteristic of the 
is unidentified, which seems scant sc hool is necessarily its "populist” 
reward for his skill in rendering a ern phasls, especially in the period of 
i refractory Hebrew into lucid (he dispersion. It is summed up 
f English. It is not a specialist book by Professor Safral, who writes on 
i but it is undeniably the work or t h e era D £ the Mishna and the Tal- 
spccialists. It utilizes the fruits of imi d (70^40 by the Christian calen- 
research to present, in broad out- dar) : “ Without a state and without 
line, a history of the Jews from the a Temple, the people and their 
Israelite conquest of Canaan to the 5e nse of nationhood became the 
Arab- Israel war of 1973. The naif- f 0C ai point of the national exist- 
dozen authors are all members or eace ydiich now focused on the 
the University of Jerusalem and, shaping of an organized Jewish 
his editorial preface to the $ 0 af e ty firmly - anchored in a life - 
edition. Professor Ben- - - 

specif icafly pointed to the 
encouragement this fact would give 
to those who claimed that such an 
entity as "the 1 Jerusalem School of 
Jewish History" actually existed. 

"Each generation has its inter- 
preters and its scribes ", the Talmud 
declares. How do the “ interpreters 
of Jerusalem differ from their 
forerunners ? 

During the period of the exile 
such attention as Jews did give to 
their history was marked by the 
urge to redemption which always 
included, but was not identified 
with, the restoration of Jewish sov- 
ereignty in the Holy Land. Thera 
were, of course, exceptions, especi- 
ally in modern times, and of rnese 
Dubnow’s World History of the 
Jewish People Is an outstanding 
example. This was the work of a 


the danger to 
rages then 
0 grave, 1 




crew were 
nearby 


t irTin enough, but wlmt does It feel T u,, liiie graduated' brilliantly j a 
jx® to be its target inside the chemistry but faceless bureaucsr 
tiie ~ lives "nf TI ,e Personal Testimony of a Soviet soviet Union? As n result of the • olislrucied her search -for work -■ 
at the end of Jew !i? co,lt e,ui F rn «‘im of Soviet Jews w,lb lt Hio right to n n®* 

- ^ Ilc „„. £ , 3 , -SEMW Z'fe 

novelist who sottlod in 


governed by thd Torah and its 
commandments.” 

No attempt is made to explain . 
the phenomenon of Jewish long- 
evity and continuity. Professor 
Ettinger (who writes on the modern 
period) contents himself with an 
agnostic quotation from Dostoevsky: 
the strongest civilizations in the 
world never attained to even half 
of those four thousand years, and 
lost their political force and 
tribal image. The primary causB 
here is not the Instinct for sur- 
vival alone, but a driving and 
motivating idea, something _ uni- 
- versol and profound, and it is 
possible that mankind is not yet 
capable of passing final judg- 
ment upon it. 

Be that as it may, it is impossible 
not to feel that the sobriety atten- 
dant on renewed Jewish statehood 
has brought about some loss or 

f - - ni .„j sacrifice of a spiritual dimension, 

not the land, and, f®**., ?. r * u ® * for want of a better term. A sense 


determined secular Jewish nation- 
alist who glorified the people but 



New York garment worker , 7900-1902, an early crayon drawing by Jacob 

s h quarter of New York's Lower East 
this period appeared as illustrations 


e Jewish < 
s from tfti, 
Spirit of 


nf ri-nsiuii between rich and poor 
and between community head and 
judges over their respective areas 
of authority. As for the formation 
of the i-aboitiical and learned elite 
in the Yeshiva, ut this point Een- 
Saison permits hinirolf one of the 
rare moments of humour in the 
book. He records a theft from the 
rabbi's " barrel of wine " and an 
affray in the Yeshiva of R. Abraham 
Ktausner when "Shalom Brunner 
hit Sussmnn, his brolher-iii-lnw”, 
and in a moment twenty students 
were at grips with each other. 

The “ populist " outlook of the 
Jerusalem school of history has a 
special contribution to make in the 
modern period, say from the French 
Revolution, contributed by Ettinger. 
Here, the concept of a Jewish 
nation, albeit dispersed, serves as 
the vehicle for a very valuable 
corrective to the glorification of the 
revolutions of 1789, 1848 and 1917, 
all of which have been welcomed in 
their time, as harbingers of Jewish 
emancipation. 

On the contrary. It is convincingly 
shown: by Ettinger that far. from- 
aspiring to Hberate the Jews, the 
revolutions sought rather to Integ- 
rate them all the more firmly into 
the new, post-revolutionary society. 
At the very least the revolutions 
were studded with ambivalence on 
the Jewish question. In 1843 the 
Jews themselves, particularly in 
central and southern Europe, in 
thoir generality supported me 
revolution. But not only did the 
revolutionary assemblies In Frank- 
furt, Vienna or Budapest not 
regard Jewish rights as self-evident 
(no more chan had the French in ■ 
1789-91) but in certain areas Jews 
became the .object of popular 
hostility. Where national rights 
clashed— 09 in Foscn, Bohemia and 
Hungary— the Jews iucurred die 
hostility of one or the other 
contending people. They were 
themselves a people, however much. 
Riesser in Germauy or Goldmark 
in Vienna might argue that they 
were in fact only a spiritual 
community. 


Side; many of his drawings 

to Hutchins Hapgood's The 

hibilion 100 American Drawings from the J. D. Hatch Collection at the 
Heim Gallery (see page 1352). 


plrit of the Ghetto \(1902). From the ex- 
“titcli Ca 


■ 'i.iiiT, -c lar want 01 a ucuer lcxiii. n ocuoa 

that the very e *tra-territoriBJI ty of teng | on has been lost. The will 
, Jewish existence and the dispersion tQ sun ^ ve j s abundantly substan- 

e E iton iu ze i- d „f dated here— but survival to what 

spiritual level than that of the ter- purpose? Graetz, in the later 
■ ri tori ally bound peoples. nineteenth century, outlined a clear 

But now, the position both of perception, in Hegelian terms, of Tes t s on a formulation that is in- life governed by the Torah and its 

those who yearned for national re- a dialectical reladonship iu Jewish sufficiently expounded. commandments . But this is in fact 

demptlon and also of those who history between the territorial and p r& f es50 r Ben-Sasson’s section— what gives the millennium its com- of Israel are 

sssss 


was 


bSldlmf1n n J. m<> jt H i ed ”1- a St °venson print ' eloquent evidence 3l,s ^ous essay “ The Literary W72. has now provided his 

euppordug Ws cas^and \ ussIa ’ Aadrol vivid testimony, 

ny the .Tews nraitAnt vn.. Va nn * ' ,ai ! Sinvavskv wrote thnt- puahu fmnnAu mi. - » 


Israel in 
own 


card. In 1948 came the five Bhd 
Years of Stalin’s 11 anli-cosAffd 
Itan ” purges : widespread arH* 
the total destruction of' Yiddiii 
culture and instlttlttons, execulta. 
of the most promirtent Yidtifl 
creative intellectuals, the K Doctor 
Plot 11 A . medieval night mart *1 
Svirsl^r culls It. Tlie stench of Jew 


ptlon and also of diose who 

lor if led the exile has been called the spiritual phases from which “a 
nto question by tlie victory of *s#«*i*- » 


It Is in the latter part of Etdti- 
ger’s contribution that the popu- 
list” thread— at least as it Is dis- 
played here— shows Its weakness. 
This Is because the state is over- 
much identified with the people: 
to be more specific, the history 0“ 
the Zionist movement and the enter- 


J’H ?h. "cffi.° r or e imSSl n ?”^ Kluri,™ STtrSSS v 77 n Z- ro SO fn,m 

?aareRs«s , si«atf 

.hostag&^Sriste £j d die^°v Sr" f0 - 1 ® U - Wd dutlfla P^ciole nariinnlHVi^tV !!?£ ffiSkf ^. Kussiim culture woufd 

ferences after the hn^^T e] ;— gjf «nma -JUMtctaMiit. of more passionate 
admitted 


Jewish nationality were ."trampW 
to death” in the newspaper 

umns. And yet when ' Stalin dian 
Grisha aiid Pauline. Srindw,- lijrt 
many other Russians, grieved , tut 
terlg end asked { “Who trill prqtert 


hld^l; fc|S* eflCtaCk ^“ haveb ^ Settlement, from the 


assisted the hi {ackers in 



the attackers to have been AhE™ tJL W name ia s ®«toment, fr, 

troops rescuing them from ? saa ^P vIcb Solzhenitser. The Sion, language 

kers; Needles! ta K tZ,JSX 0n °, f Czechoslovakia of life. Jews 
j 9 %□ say, 10 was justified as having .. -Moruiki.. u... 





« J u 5 t,He , d “S having foiled an 
international lmperlalist-Zionisl 
conspiracy to subvert socialism. 

^r l9€ ? unlyorsai. astonishment 

disnjfty was paused When some. 


and traoinouai ways svirsiey das made « iJnt 

e verv thi n Russians in’ novelist but candot: 
t or , ma l nationo- self to tlie peralrious 
B.raSSS? - ln Polnt Five of antisemitism. An obsha^ n 1 ^ 
their internal passports. There thov wheu aroused he wU not leave tne 

l»US,.lt did not matter ■ nD rha». Am'- "W‘ 'M 


by 

Zionism. /What does Jewish history ■ 
look like Ln the new perspective? 
It was always part of the Zionist 
hope that a restored Jewish state 
would- normalize ” Jowish exist- 
ence. The term is admittedly im- 
precise. But it U still legitimate to 
oak whether “normalization” has 
also come to characterize Jewish his- 
toriography. The answer is that it 
has done so, ln soveral important 
respects, at least If this work is 
any guide. 

First, there is an absence 
of polemics and apologetics. 
Jewish history stands here with- 
out the need for justification or 
explanation. ' There is no need to 
demonstrate that it exists in its 
own right, a task that Gnaetz in (ho 
nineteenth century ' was obliged - to 
. undertake. The six Jerusalem his- 
torians share an outlook marked by 
sobriety and self-confidence that is 
unprecedented. At this level, the 


religious state-constitution ’* would 
emerge, the coincidence of theory 
and practice. 

As for the themes that Graetz 
singled out— Jewish learning nnd 
Jewish suffering— Boron, whose 
own historical work in Itself con- 
stitutes a landmark In rhe develop- 
ment of the subject, rightly stig- 
matized them as productive of a 


1a uuuvuii. 

Christian concept; especially 
Jewish “Middle Ages”, as here ex- 
pounded, extend from the 630s, 


ing and ways of behaviour. The 
material reals of the “nuts and 
when the v^t bulk of Jewry lived holts” of Jewish life and enables 

jjl »l,n nrnna r.nnnuBrsd bv the 'the BUtllOf III 
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Stakg 
the mfcgaflft 
the Peoples,. 


<m the forbidden^ 
ship,. It wa/;*he;f 


out, of a : quixotic struggle thatjrt*|w 
the for years, stopped his books 
rsky publication and }ed } 


rulers . p ini armed forces/ « The f . ot - - Entebbe : ia removed to reveal \ni)r itlet 611 • fh 
on tHricfrv of •th<rii , 'rtleaSe,^v5n 1 l»e : attem FL 8 


of ir thc expulsion from the’ W^KersVU 1 !^ 
suffered and a vindictive/: tampa^' 
harassment. Deprived,, of nisi 
* ' 1972 he emigrr” 1 


tprpedo 


com pya- airioug hnod, ill 1972 

Jewish - family to. Israel afterc^ 
in ® anl bpen 


material ia direitlji - 
erode Tsarist fa\*l , o\ 


bacV 

peri.v.- 

epJ^oSe 


^ V WMOpe raid,, danger i to ‘rjdws. “as lews 1 « 



Clviltfi 


^p.jaon seven-year/ bfackade .of: hW. -W. 

to dff-'. tiie “murder ” of a wrrtdr. .. ;f 1; 

• On the evi deh cc df , tiiji.. i 

■' ' -SvirskX J* v f ' r M 

w Zionist— even, , perhapi, m 

■ * ■&. 51 am a- Russian wfi«? 

^-PLS^deolaCca. Russian -is " 

ulae ‘ .Wve language”; aari. 

S, Jbved - -mother. r.Tifho • 
w! vblttbrnessv df-. -,.rej^ti° p 
B4?. to# iSfcfBlf ■: fe 
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work^U- a composite manifestation 
ot^hlitorical continuity, . over ja 
period of soma three and a 


compassed survival and went beyond 
it. Here that Is lacking. As for the 
history of learning, it a regrettable 
that Professor Safrad's contribution 
on the era of the Mishna and the 
Tolmud.it, actually the shortest in 
the book. All the more Is this to 
be regretted because Safrai con- 
tends 
develop 

came , , 

ish life everywhere ", and .the 
guide for the daily lifq of the Jew ", 


embrace the bewildering complexity Tewish Vu wnomy ; whether it be In American or worio-jowisn mo. 
of life amidst the Muslim Caliphate, (, lU li.houso attendants, tnx-colleciora. This Israelo-centnsm.Jiy rcasoii of 


Itw 

Jjfe of ivorld Jewry' 

reconcilable with a 

work that purports to be a history 
of the Jewish people, for it simply 
omits from due consideration the 
major part of that people. The 
most obvious deficiency concerns, 
the Jew of America. From tho 
half-dozen or so pages devoted 10 
American Jewry no reader of this 
book would gain anything beyond an 
Inkling of their importance either 
in American or world-Jowish tifo. 




Poland /Lithuania. This period cul- 
minates in the messianic movement 
— ‘ ‘ ZevI and in 

disclosed 


special .importance 
descrlpth 
Four 


phantly makes availably the fruits 
the of a wealth of learning arid scholar* 


These centuries test 1 to the utter- 
most the notion oE v an organized 


U levela.werB frequentlythe SfS c a n. 


pdon of ’the CouncU oF the ship that will surely establish new 
. Lands in Poland/Lithuania in standards for the preromat- ’ • re- 

tlie sixteenth and seventeenth cen- search. It .does not penetrate ta 

turies. - He does not make light of the contr a nwsrery o ^ .1 

the fact that these councils, at all vival but it does all that the ms? 
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JON I). GLASSMAN ; mgOA Of oUjtctin 

... prevents Incisive 

Arms for the Arabs the sponsorship 

The Soviet Unibn and War in d'® ' .Society of Intcnii 
Middle Bast Norton Moore li 

2.19pp. Johns Hopkins University three volumes, a i 
Press. £8.7.1. of legnl brijfs i 

essays (over 1.10 

" 1 ' "" amotriti of work v 

VVIb’la the coverage of the Arab- to the cc-iip'ls-iiu- 
Israeli conflict by the media is gen- rent s imply from 
orally us u mails factory as it is cxt:n- of contents. Mr 
sivc,' one would expect that within sli ailed an impres 
the sclioVirjy coniniuni.y a more tiugiiish'ed con t rib 
sober and reflective ma-a-d would pre- Dracbisinq jurats 
vail. Yet o cursory survey of the lars — and made 
II ter Mure on the Arab- Israeli con- effort to juxta 
flict reveals very few writers, opinions, views a 
wiicther scholars, jurists, nr *‘cx- such crucial issues 
ports ” who seem able Lo articulate crisis, the Six Day 
n more comprehensive and detached the United Nations 
view than columnists or reporters, law, the rights o 

Tli? bulk of 'tho literature in ®. e 

English, French, Arabic and Hebrew a - t " e Com P*®* 14 
falls in;o five general categories: . I«i "Tho Unc 
(1) pnr.iphicta and agitprop writings Nathan Feinbcrg, 
that are inolniy the products of pub- Yclioshafat Harlc 
llcists and propagandists in the pav rights OF jews ou 
bf the governments immediately W. T. Malllson Jr, 
involved ; (2) publications of and Samir Anab 

dubious objectivity aud credibility Palestinian rights i 
from various institutes and research ritory. Each, as 
centlOB, . often oo .tlio , payroll of should have dchlei 
goveriimcntsV oil lobbies 'or other assumption of theii 
political Interests ; (3) superficial juridical aud 
instant " paperbacks by certain Others, such as 
Western journalists wlia believe a George Touieh hi 
short sojouru in the area gives them only added to the 
a mastery of the subject; (4) apolo- of the underlying 
“. • • .• ' ..... 

. V-. 1 * i. v fr 1 ‘ 7/ 


gisi arcomus by poliiicuins and 
other purlicip.ini 1 !. Arab, I raeli nr 
foreign, and the si i H more mislcad- 
fng mitcihingrapliical writings, 
meinoirs and into news in which 
the authors recount their hcruic role 
in sain s M ! d;Vu Ii:i*Tcrn r.d venture, 
often reveal ina only their own ignor- 
ance or nul'cc ; mid (!>) scholarly 
mi i nog rap hs in which the effort to 
achieve a balance becomes mi ideo- 
logy, nil end in itself. Tlio useful- 
ness of tho'e last in explaining the 
psychological nud political causes 
of the conflict is thus restricted, 
oven if their motivations are noble. 

The Artib-Isracli Conflict is a 
classic example of the tvny the 
dogma of objectivity and “ balance ” 
prevents Incisive analysis. Under 
the sponsorship of che American 
-Society of International Law, John 
Norton Moore lias assembled, in 
three volumes, a staggering number 
of Icgnl briefs aud interpretative 
essays favor 130 altogether). The 
amount of work which lias gone in- 
to the cc-iipTiiiu- i would bs appa- 
rent simply from reading the table 
of contents. Mr Moure has mar- 
sli ailed an impressive array of dis- 
tinguished contributors— academics, 
practisin'; jurats and after scho- 
lars — and made a comprehensive 
effort to juxtaposo conflicting 
opinions, views and judgments on 
such crucial issues as the Suez Cana] 
crisis, tlio Six Day War. ‘the role of 
the United Nations and international 
law, the rights of Jews and Pale- 
stinians, UN Resolution No 242 
and the complex issue of boundaries. 

. Jn “ Tho Underiving Larues ". 
Nathan Feinbcrg, Julius Stone and 
Yclioshafat Harknbi defend the 
rights OF Jews oil Palestine, while 
W. T. Malllson Jr, Cherif Baissouni 
and Samir Anabtawi defend the 
Palestinian rights over tho same ter- 
ritory. Each, as good advocates, 
should have denied the fundamental 
assumption of their opponents' legal, 
juridical aud political claims. 
Others, such as Don Pcretz and 
George Touieh have, by omission, 
only added to the misunderstanding 
of the underlying issues. 


Tiie second volume is die more 
pretentious of the iwu. Here. tiie 
International lawyers, historians, 
political scientists and academic 
and ideological champions of both 
Israel and the Arabs, have gone 
to bnttle. The open or clandc.uino 
hostility embedded in most of the 
pieces underlines the irreconcil- 
ability of the conflict rr.tlicr than 
the resolution anticipated by the 
editor and his aides. 

“Thoughts n:i Settlement ”, per- 
haps better tided "Misperceptions 
on Settlement”, blends the brilliant 
essays cf Blum and Quit icy Wright 
with the ideological uni mad versions 
of Nahum Goldman, Henry Catten 
and Senator Will] jam Fulbright. To 
add to our confusion, the editor 
has piiled On the pronunciamientos 
by Middle Eastern and American 
political Leaders offering “ solu- 
tions” more appropriate to Mars 
than the Middle East. 

Nevertheless, The AraMsravli Cun- 
flict is m oiifstiindiiiy reference 
work. The tliird volume, for 
example, contains 189 crucial docu- 
ments, from the Zionist Basle Pro- 
gramme of 1897 to the 1974 Israeli- 
Syria-n Disengagement Agreement. 
Its major failure is that the reader 
who manages to work Ids way 
til rough tile 3,500 pages dees not 
emerge with a better understanding 
of the confliot, although ha cer- 
tainly emerges with more informa- 
tion about it. Selective editing 
would have reduced the volumes to 
reasonable eizo and given the render 
a chance to form some broad impres- 
sions, if not conclusions, concerning 
the conflict. If one Is hi search of 
explanation (political or otherwise), 
this indiscriminate outpouring of 
pajrers and positions will not pro- 

The book’s " principal pin-pose ”, 
according to the editor, “is to pro- 
mote greater understanding of one 
oE the most persistent and explosive 
challenges to world order of our 
time”, out the reader is never pro- 
vided with any yardstick with which 
to measure the nccuracy of this 


assessment of the "explosiveness” 
uf the Arab-lsracli challenge. ' The 
very renson the exalted goal of 

E ating understanding is not ful- 
ls precisely because of Gu- 
nther stared aun: “In selecting 
readings and documents for inclu- 
sion, every effort lias been made 
to achieve a balance ou the issues 
and presentation of the principal 
viewpoints.” 

The editor assumes tnat a bal- 
anced presen lotion of the issues 1ms 
been achieved because most of the 
legal aspects of the conflicts nud 
all the scholarly vlcwpcln;* have 
been represented. But th:.i govern- 
ing thesis, and the legalist interpre- 
tation of aspects nud institutions of 
confliot resolution, obscure the 
very issues for which an explana- 
tion is sought. No Insight cun be 

f ained because each of the crucial 
actors — the psychology end ideo- 
logy of the conflict, tho political, 
religious, and intellectual origins or 
the disputes, the politicnl and dip- 
lomatic processes that exist during 
war and peace — has been given u 
normative explanation and interpre- 
tation. ; 

Richard Falk, whose essay opens 
Volume 1, is probably right when 
he argues the ueed for a legalist 
approach to international politics. 
Falk states flatly that *' world peace 
depends upon enlarging the scope 
and range of legal rules, the growth 
of habitual respect for law, and 
the creation of international insti- 
tutions capable of interpreting and 
enforcing the law ”. Yet even Pro- 
fessor Falk could not read this book 
without a feeling of Intense pessim- 
ism about the chances for world 
peace if he believos it can only be 
achieved by enlarging tlio scope aud 
range of legal rules. The contri- 
butors to The Arab-Israeli Conflict 
arc preponderantly jurists ami inter- 
national lawyers, yet their writings 
do not nurture any hope that legal 
rules aro universal. In fact, most 
of them have done their utmost 
to narrow the scope of legal rules 
in order to serve their client*' pur- 
poses, politicnl or otltonvise. 

The selection dealing with the 
seminar of Arab jurists ou Pales- 
tine, which took place in Algiers 
in j967, reveals this sort of solf- 


seryma 1 legalism m microcosm n. 
Abab Assembly categorically 
that the Jews possessed any fi? 
cal rights to Israel, proclaimed^ 
illegitimacy of Zionism, decried S 1 
falsification of Paiesiin- 
“Jewish Zionists, «nd5S 
Zionism, u “ fraudulent esplofiS 
of religious and humanitarian fc? 
mgs . Zionism was further Vfi 
gated for its imperialistic cbm, 
ter and racist philosophy, and h. 
presumed violation of the Iml 
of Nations covenants nnd UnaS 
Nations resolutions. The “inrW 
pet cnee ” of the United Natiom b 
the mutter oE Palestine ives niS 
claimed, US was the " ille»a]itv" ,t 
He 1947 partition. To accept i 
this would be tantamount to le«K 
mixing the non- recognition of ft, 
sovereignty of Israel and tbn 
accepting a de facto, state of 
muuoul war. 

It is certainly hard to condemn 
the whole work o.-t the bash of fti. 
la.nd of Kkocy, but among a f w 
other combatants, jurists, end sdio 
lars. one discerns <i tacit acceptance 
of this thesis, clothed by Baissotai 
and Fisher and Bullion Hemrasd 
with brilliant legal totepret* 
lions and historical proclamation 
Professor Baissouni, one of t£> 
most gifted advocates of - & 
Arab cause, deserves h'3h atclama- 
tion for hi* heroic and fasrimtiDi 
effort to defend untenable sauces 
and non-exJ stent facts. This b only 
matched by tllie brllllaat virtuoso 
efforts of Julius Stone on behalf 
of Israel, 

Professors Stone, Feinberg, Blum, 
Lnutcrpacht and Gross all do their 
best to rebut the Arab jurists* 
assumptions, legal arguments and 
resolutions. But will these rebultsh 
and appeals to intornadoual km 
and logHlism change the categorical 
coni mi tine lit of Arab jurists. Intel- 
lectunls and men of action > VHU 
it modify their perceptions, commit, 
moms ond aspirations ? will the 
skilfully balanced and judicious 
essay by the editor, a leading 
scholar of international law, a pea 
stiadc or bend the . historically 
founded aspirations, assumptions 
and ■ commitments of thei Arabs? 
Mr Moore has somehow broitgM 
himself to write these words: “Tm 
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tortured hi.smry nf ilu* efforts at the “ return " nf Jcriisulcm, it- the t— ^ / , . ■* n. 

lie 1 1 igc rent solutions strongly sug- Israeli conquest nf Jdrdnnidii Jem- I 

gesl llmt 11 peaceful solution is the sulcin, as Lhu high puini uf his L/ vtvlllv dliLi Cli Ivl 
only solution." (J n <] u us 1 humbly, (lie career. The issue nf the future nf 
only solution to violent conflict is Jerusalem may make the conflict __ 
peace. But what is peace ? Recogni- jicnnanently irreconcilable. 

lion uf ftrnel, login mixing Zionism, in Michael Breaker's erudiie ami o v p f V a H IHn tic 
freedom uf navigation for Israel, meticulous study Decisions in I • si. r dlllViUlla 

The withdrawal of Israel from ter- laruel’s Foreign Policy tiie focus is -— — 

ri tnric.s occupied in 1967, the crea- ou an analysis of the Israeli elite’s ....... — 

lion of a secular democratic slate decision-making process in seven key MO HA MM) SID-AHMLD i 
of Palestine (perhaps following the issues. (One of them is the question After the Guns Full Silent 
successful Lebanese model), 10 0 f Jerusalem from 1948 m 1950.) peace or Armageddon in the Mid- 
replace the independent Jewish This work represents a valuable die East 

state, Arab repossession at effort to dissect the sources of coil- ou ir,im km 

Jerusalem, nr the ejection uf post- fjict in the region. True. Professor t-i-mm ncim. to.sj. _ 

1917’ Zionist immigrants from Ih-edier deals only with Israeli 'V ' 

Israel? decision-making processes, and a , . , . Am .. . . . 


state, Arab repossession of 
Jerusalem, nr the ejection uf post- 
1917* Zionist immigrants from 
Israel ? 


M4p. Cionm Helm. £5.95. 


ijie- conflict is linked to his belief region is simplistic. Both super* 
i hat it will accoleraie siicinl cun- powers’ view of the Middle East is 
tlict throughout the region and only a function of their si regie 
thus pave the way for a " prngres- concern over Europe. Nor is ilie 
sivc 1 ' ( i l* .socialist) revolution. anti tor’s view of ike Aiticrican 

. . ... .... , diplomatic inltluiive in ihe Middle 

What makes tins different from i;,L . H . Mr .. , lir 

other Arab trocis is the author’s nf bnrh ^he inL?^ ,n 4 

asserting this view he is forced to 
scheme of ill*? i cgioi) s c\olution, disLiniLiii 1 *}! the Amoricin n~w\ inn 
there Is every prospect for that SSgreShvJ in ^ 

state to revert in a community if ..In 

■S™ 1 **£?'■!!? 'nake sack olhar blmarnlv ridicu. 


■Tf„ n. Arnl.." r*n Con!,*, * "*■ - «•- 

s-misja zus£ tttsssrE&i fsajs* ■« c r K .a Sf ^ W-vW ass. 

SS-as cHA-je arstM'xst aSafAffl? KffivrS sa^waiffa? 

**»*'"£ "•? EnglVsh version one sovereignty. ' The author, places tou much em- 


lous distinctions ns tlinse’ between 
” progressive ” (.Iraq, Libya, Algeria, 


rtAtS&sHnS A. for ,ha Pa,a.....ia.„, 8,* 

tcnance of balance between the cap- hide behind political exegeses. Hw yA tiii^ wo iJd be m! inac?mme Ahmed asserts that their legal r u ct H I da i L ra\»sl v i s li e 

abilities and eammitmeiHs of analysis of, the mental processes of -JJLJ35 on^id an unfair luSment li » ,u r,i self-determination, to a ncal d vnamicl B i f f I J t 
antagonistic cam. tries and ideulo- Israeli docision-makers, working in □ f P x h ^ book V J eo ntenta? J sovereign state, hnd been granted ^ raaio.? w 

gies . In this book. btwM pro-Arah a context of prejudices mlspercep- noote e .content*. . . the 1947 United Nations Parti- SteriSl ’ forces mmnSuLt on 

and pro- Israeli jurists demousorate tions, and limited options, yields An early member of the "Iskra” turn Resolution which, incidentally, f n j e -anh»i r.iwn AAtmf+ih+nrn 

greater respect for natiaiiaf inter- considerably more understanding on Egyptian Marxist group in the the Palestinians rejected at the ti t r n»F if,- » 

L-Mt, their clients, and ideology than »»;e Issue of Jerusalem and its 1940s and a contributor to the com- time. But as ihoir problem has ^ 

« If .U_ » unto mnni’iftiirn to Israe ls than ....hi .w. Jess “ ® n iaeorpgicqi and more or 


sovereignty. 


though recommending different in- 
struments, either diplomacy or imer- 
mttionn] law) have enhanced our 


will be elucidated by studying Lite educated but, also a graduate of an 


politics of 'the creators of the Bel 
four Declaration and the l-lusseiu 


Egyptian university, he grew up 
among the children nf the ancien 


resolved without a satisfactory 
solution of the Palestine problem. 


eated by a niuUltude of bol- instance Professor ‘ 1 V >mbei6 Hie educated elite of -that the Middle East, not lecticnl jiroj 

’ ' J I 1 ’ sovernmeiit pub- Ste^Cam- l' 1 * generation underwent the same Europe, is the most sensitive come to pass, 

heists, ideologues and political Brecher s anaiysts of me Sinad cam- inrtollcctuBl conversion. 

writers, is produced under the aus- paigu of 1956. He methodicailly out- 

pices of their respective govern- lines the political, military and Mohamed Sid-Ahmed is despera- 
ments. tit the • Arab world the • bureaucratic factors that led to the (eJy concerned for peace aud tho 

ideology of the conflict like the decision to go to war. Analysing tiie triumph of socialism in the Middle 

Arab attitude generally towards operational environment, Brecher East. He neatly divides tiie world 

Israeli Jews and Zionism is no discovered that many decisions of power into the imperialist and 

longer spontaneous or even’ nation- mttde by the Israeli defence force* neo-imperialist West on the one 

alist. Instead, a dogma has appeared and Ben Gurio ? in connection with side, and tiie progressive East on _ 

that equals hi scope the method t ,ie wor were Inseparable from die the other. His thesis is that detente . ggk 

thedogmasofMarxist-Lenlulsni.lt Internal polLt^cal environment 111 hi 1972 and the October War in • ~ 

constitutes a guide for action, not Israel. In a fascinating portrtwaQ of 1973 have transformed the nature ■ ^ dMwF# 

reflect inn. Tin. i,n. the conceptual world of Israeli of and rules of conflict In the Mid- W mff WM 


Middle 


SS! “mo*"". 

uoblem. Still, this is a forceful, thought- 

ful and provocative statement 
with Sid- about tlio Middle East crisis. It is a 
the super- rare and dogged — if somewhat blink- 
lie Middle ered — application of Marxian 
analogy oE promises to the problem. It invites 
it all, the dialogue and debate, and it Is to 
sms otie the author's credit that he is able 
:nse in the • lo concede, writing from bitter 
coiiicutloii experience, tiiat even his neat din- 
iast, not lecticnl projections may never 


and rules of conflict In the Mid- 


highly institutionalized ; it is no decision- makers, he demonstrates die East crisis. Although the Arab- 
!?,»*?' * wSb UveSS urc^vnkce of inter- tael con let «UI conttuum the 


am 


struggle. 


eion of the leverage the UnJtetl front the energy crisis with its !»n- 


ine Israeli government and States would bring to bear on his pact on the economies of the indus- 
zioiilst winters and sympathizers act ions. He hod suspicions of the • trial uations, its inipiicailons for a 
ier ve \r c0,l, ' se > « ,so produced a pro- British and h»d a great desire to be growing North-South confrontation 


uric literature tliat is hardly dovold M independent as he could. from the and tho acceleration of violent cotv 
« ideological mu in bo-jumbo, Never- FrM1<: h. Tho docislon to go to war flict between rich and poor. His 
ineiess, there is a marked dlstitic- W as only made because Israel seized bpok is an examination of the im- 

nou; Zionist anti-Arab propaganda raio opportunity to inter- pact of tiie^e new factors on the 

is not las yet) a state doctrine or nationalize die- conflict to its own resolution of tiie Middle East 
aogmn. The difference between Arab nuri) Qsee, but the exogg orated Israeli crisis, particularly the Avab-Israel 
Mid Israeli propaganda is that the perception oE Arab hostility cor- conflict. 
un-Israel, amisomkic and anti- KSitiv tilted the bailance. 

Zionist propaganda in the Arab • talnly , . , „ War, the author argues, cannot 

world is used to mobilize Arab .T on Glaostnans Anns for me rosolvo tiie Arab-lsrool conflict, 

masses for political purposes by Arabs recounts in detaal 'tlm poll- Moreover, anothc? ivar could be 

different regimes and rulers, among ^cs of Soviet retuwnmcnt ot pra- nuc i ear . Instead, he proposes the 

others, to persuade them of a hi* gressdve" Arab regimes in the application of the rules of ddtente 

torical mission to annihilate Israel, Middle East and Its implications between the superpowers to resolu- 

a' Jehad. Zionist propaganda was Eor international security. Liko Hon of the conflict. The ultimata 

used internally to mobilize Jewish Brecher, Dr GJassman seeks his ex- irreconcilable objectives between 
people to settle In Israel: it was planadons hy analysing ine decision- ^he Palestinians end Israelis should 
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fcnse Is considerable : the roobllizft- that after reading Dr Glassmaii s means. n Peace ”, Sid-Ahmed writes, 
won of Ideas to Incite peaitie to des- book Professor Falk could still claim «j a possible not because the ulll- 
troy othors is certainly not the same that the chance for a legal world ma te objectives have been 
“die meblHzaliioM of opinion on order was Impaired by the activi- renounced, but because the means 
behalf of one’s cause. ties of the anti-legalist school. Dr 0 f aciiieving them have been modi- 

In tha'Afph aB u a . lnn ft,- ‘ Glassman demmietcabes why the fi e d.” There should be mutual de 

use of , 0 SS ^ftA hU Si2 level of conflict I* hltftj but he alao facto recognition between Israel 
Jdeoloaip»'? C ni!»«t , l er ^- ' shows why Spvlat-American detente an ^ a Palestinian Mate ou the West 


U 


' Cannot be lnfhienced bv^ nor* Nasse4 ’ 8 E eyP l ln 1955 to its re- the region. In this way, ft wjll be 
ntBtlve Strictures and nrescrinrions ament of Asad’s " progressive ” “ digested ”■ by the Middle Eaaterir 
In thfs lense afl the eIoauence "of s y r ’ an regime, yields considerable envrronment. Here die author In- 
Tha ArS /sroI Jr GonfiS lI“mU hiformation. It focuses on the yokes the example oE Lebanon** 
Placed raUIsraeh Con ' ,lc£ ,s mls ' relationship between the local con- functional role fit .the area. Yet 
' -flict and the global policy of -Lebanon foundered tragically on 

. The problem of Jerusalem, for detente. An analysis of Soviet arms the racks of an essentially, sect- 
instance, which is at the heart of transfer demonstrate*, according to * arian conflict. ■ In. Sld-Anmed's 
. m conflict, cannot be illuminated Dr Glassman;,the iwocass of Soviet comfortable dialectic,’ however, 
PY reference to Juridical points and balancing in the area end the usee there can be , 

Mriu e a , 2S n S.h of we . apo Vfi l ? s T uppor< ! ,ut Bl ?° 8 d* facto establishment of two 

origiuated with the_ formation of restrain clients. I am not convinced stated in Palasrina without mutual 


will be 


GRIGORY SVIRSKY 


rauiuerpoints. This struggle, which . of weapons to support but also to 
originated with the formation of restrain clients. I am not convinced 
ute Palestinian nationalist move- - that Dr Glassmon has in fact made 


a de facto establish me it t o£ t , two 
states in Palestine without mutual 

S3 rtt dSlSi Bnd 5® ^ cjemr'as'ho ’claims, the’ limh^'ihat -. ehhe^ sta^laving n^SmSi 

to terh ^L c . and , mil - t , ary , eff ?!' Moscow has established for military its ultimate objective oC surviving , 

the miVni e lS? ,Ieil e Jew,sl, ». ,s VP * support of Arabs, short of straining the ot her or supplanting it. ■ 

■ «■ *p 0 fi 01 ',i 3 .°ne of contention. Un-. the. policy of .detente, but he nas 

questionably. King Abdullah of none the less produced one of the Over time, a synthesis of these two . . 

uf* not have gone to. best books- yet to appear on Soviet concepts will, transcend both, of 

• il?u j » ^ a 8ali)st the newly cstab-^ -policy in: - the Middle East; He them. The political:, liberation of 
usnan Israel if . the Zionists had. , leaves us < with the apprehension!, the Arabs against imperiallaln'iyUi 

■ PWpared to .give up Jerus^ that if the Soviet leadership falls to ■' have; been, achieved, end ; ; so:'toA .• = 

• i.ij’-L e first/Arab-Israeii war-' maintain, the balanpe Whicp hei -bait, their economic liberation . With. -thfl. 

-been invfeWed had ,'it not tried to jnersdade us they do, the help o£ ah. Israel ihtfer atedf ; ■>.: 
oeaa.Eor- JeriHialem,.; Moshe Dayan Middle Eastern conflict will .pace the rejtipti.' Sid-Ahtned’a geriuine 

■ ■ raas -made it clew^.thar he regards^ again become highly '.explpsiv*..-, ■ desire for. 1 ^a peateftil settlement :ps 
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By Anne Stevenson 


T. CARMI and DAN PARIS : 

Selected Poems 

Translated by Stephen Mitchell 
142pp. Penguin. £1. 

SC1IL0M0 VINNER : 

For a Few Hours Only 
Selected Poems 
Edited by Howard Sell wane 
36pp. Menurd Press. 75p. 

It would seem .that in the second 
half of the twentieth century a dis- 
covery has been mad 9 with regard 
to literature that will affect its his- 
tory for some time. This is the dis- 
covery that in certain extreme con- 
ditions I&ngtiHge con only get in 
the way of emotion ; (lint wlinr .suf- 
fering really requires of language is 
not a magnificuilon but a diminish- 
ment of expression. - The poets who 
have made this discovery are known 
to us mainly in translation. Most 
of us have to read the poems of 
Miroslav Holub, for instance, pr of 
Vasko Popa and Yehuda Aitucbai 
at second hand. And yet recently 
this kind of poetry has cut across 
wliat we normally think of as our 
Anglo-American tradition wlih such 
force that it is hard to imagine a 
future for poetry in English that 
does not absorb some of its prin- 
ciples. 

In so far as every language is 
the mother, so to speak, of its own 
famDIy, translation is usually held 
to be an encumbrance to literature. 
In the case of recent Israeli poetry, 
however — as with most middle- 
European poetry — translation does 
not seem greatly to detract from 
ib; effeot. This is so not only 
because some translations, such as 
Stephen Mitchell’s translations of 
T. Carmi and Dan Pagis in Selected 
Poems, are so excellent that they 
constitute an art in themselves, 
but because the very nature of this 
new poetry calls upon language 10 
extend itself beyond Unguis tic 
boundaries. Perhaps its search is 
really for a. level . of . meaning 
we could call a subjective 
correlative for- a kind of symbol- 
ism rlmr will not be restricted !o 
an artificial construction made of 
words on one hand mid rationalized 
human experience 011 the other. 

This is tint to say that what 
we commonly apeak of as “die 
Jewish exponende ” is absent. from 
the work of contemporary Israeli 
poets. But even when their work 
is itiatorical, particular persons and 
particular facts ore . suppressed, 
aim one is given instead an array 1 
of images to suggest human condi- 
tions so universal tihat any indi- 
vidual experience of love or war 
or- death dissolves in them. Again, 
though symbolism and Imagism are 
rnnuntH- enough terms In literary 
criticism, latter-day twentieth- 
century symbolism seems to be less 
an experiment in a style of language 
and more an exploration of that 
no-man s-land that lies between 
words -and experience. 

Dan Pagis spent part of his youth 
in a Nazi concentration camp, stir- 
y 1 ’ yed i*. and emigrated to Israel 
in 1946. His poetry is distinguished 
by a tone that makes considerable 
Imaginative demands, both on die 

B aet aud his reader. At its best, 
agls s poetry is cryptic, dry, hard. 


I do not accept: 

nuc walk aruuud the square, one 

rain, 

and I um another, with imperfect 
rims, like clouds. 

Most of Pa-gis's poems take place 
at the deepest level of faith 
where existence itself Is examined 
and accepted us bemuble. In the 
. human predicament there arc few 
alternatives: there Is life, there is 
dcuth, there is good nnd there is 
evil. These are the eternal condi- 
tions. Eve, writing in noncil in a 
sculed railwuy car, scribbles: 
i um eve 

with abel my soil 
if you see my other son 
cam son of man 
'tell him i 

The poem stops there. Its irony 
is bitter. For it is, of course. Eve’s 
son Cain who is yet again engaged 
in killing his brother, in Belseu and 
Auschwitz. 

On a first reading, T. Carmi’s 
poems strike me as being more 
personal, more American than 
Pagis's. Carmi was brought up in 
New .York, so perhaps it is not 
surprising that his work sometimes 
resembles Elizabeth Bishop's. Like 
hers, and like Pagis's, Carmi’s tone 
conveys a sense of powerful but 
detached concern. Many of his best 

g oerns are love poems. In “ The 
him he quotes front Susan ne 
Langer. “ Fire is a natural symbol 
of life and passion, though it is the 
one element in which nothing can 
actually live." Carmi takes up this 
theme and plays variations on it, 
imagining the day of judgment. 

Your honour; 

always with torches, and at duwn, 

ash. 

But perhaps tills once 
(we ennfess, have confessed our 

mr, and earth and wuter. 

It is the life-giving elements', air 
and earth and water, that Carmi 
wants his poems to celebrate, even 
though these elements are forms of 
torture. “ Go away. Go.” ho says in 
1 To the Pomegranate Tree ”, “ I 
wrote about you yesterday, I said 
green/ to your branches bowing in 
the wind, /and red— rod — red — /in 
your fruit shilling like dew.” Later 
hi the same poem he tries to dis- 
miss love in the same way. 

Come, beloved 

fl wrote u limit you two days agn, 
and ymir young memory 
stings my hands like nettlej 
Rut Jove, ton, is like the pome- 
granate tree, “still planted in its 
place " and impossible to get rid of. 

Carmi’s poems are uneven. Thai 
Is 10 say, the technique lie han 
adopted muke*. the striciust demands 


011 him. for the imago* he a. I 
must not scorn n be gratuIirSI 
accurate And yet tlfelr ^ 

reality h !ls also ro |J r JSkS» 

Ills aim, therefore, Bs he St'- 1 
in a poem called “ Arrow 
be perfect or it mhSe? 
altogether. There ore few uf? 
.successes. Among the 
successes, however, arc 1 oEfe 


,l ,WUVL, « arc some nr 
excellent poems: ‘‘Listen" £ 
Unicorn Luoks in the xli- , 
“ Landscapes ”, “ Act On^fe 
I'niitcgraiiuie Tree ", "The Wr 

Iw Hllll P:ioi. ti ra. “ . Itt =l 


Dun' Pagis colled 

c! C ‘ , , n «i c «™ ‘Before Gain. , 
bleep . One of the pleasure, 
reading Carmi is to rocognite* 
he is not a tragic poet but ■' 
non cal one, At Itfs best, hi s pL“ 
scintillate with an intelligent cb» 
which suggests that, while C « 
knows well enough what honv 
lie under the surface of thuiMJ. 
is prepared as a poet to see L >, 
world in the double mirror i 
.comedy and tragedy. 

Finally, I must mention t liift 
book just published by the Jfoad 
Press in England entitled. Pot i fw 
Hours Ohly by Schlomo Vinotr 
Vinner lias not yet quite perfects 
that technique of ensfej detadi- 
ment which 'so distuguista the 
poems of Carmi and Fads, but bs 
is well on his way to faming It. 
Like Carmi, Vinner is a foe pa, 
though it is hard tn say tAtfotr 
the “ love ” that permeates his boot 
should be identified with Dos, or 
with ngone or cuntfl*. Probably lu 
means all three. There are mQrasro 
when Vinner's poetry becomeStqEb- 
dramatic, and moments,, lob, wiw 
I suspect the translations play him 
false. Nevertheless, some of Vionori 
poem are very moving. Like Csiri 
and Pagis, he sees life as a wnmi 
lug but necessary force— 

Again rain 

Forcing the flowers to blo«M 
And us to the continuous pd 
Of love and separation. 

Although some of Vinner’s po$I 
tends to pessimism, end seeuH 
be a young man’s work becaiws 
1 I 1 is, his poems to his dying fife 
are consistently dignified, m 
stoic. 

Through the window', die paicW 
tree can be sea. 
Its branches folded at the side* 
the trpia 

Like afnts that gave up the warn 
Everyone knows, 

But all pretend not id know • 
Su that they will not disti'en **• 
another. 

For «i Pew Hours Oiiht should esiA 
lisli Vinner M one of Israels ®*’’ 
promising poets. 


rsBisa poetry is cryptnc, dry, hard, 
without - sacrificing an underlying 
trnd almost unbearable compassion. 
HeAUfuHy avoids the confessional 
i 0 “ the more emotional Ameri- 


A 
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From the echo 
chamber 

By Robert Alter 


DENNIS SILK (Editor) : 

Fourteen Israeli Poets 
A Selection of Modern Hebrew 
Poetry 

96pp- Andt-4 Deutsch. £2.25. 

This admirably readable sampling 
of contemporary Hebrew verse is 
very much a personal anthology, 
both enlivened and limited by the 
vagaries of its editor’s taste — and, 
one assumes, that of his collabora- 
tor, Harold Schimmel, who supplied 
the apt though regrettably brief 
introduction and nearly half the • 
translations. The fourteen poets 
are all over the age of forty, but 
they hardly constitute a recogniz- 


able literacy generation, and -the 
alphabetically ordered selection 
mingles major and minor, central 


and peripheral, with, no warning 
to the unsuspecting English 
reader. Thus, two heavily pathetic 
poets whose work hns no presence 
at all on the contemporary Israeli 
literary scene, Berl Ponterantz and 
Noah ‘Stern (one was a victim of 
the Nazis, the other a suicide), are 
each accorded equdl sp'ace with 
leading living poets like Yehuda 
Amlchai, Amir Gllboa, mid Dan 
Pagis. This quirky selectiveness, to 
be sure, has its occasional virtues. 
Israel Pincas, for example, another 
distinctly minor figure included in 
rhe volume, is discovered in a 
memorable departure from his usual 
expository flatness — a haunting 
meditation on passion, transience, 
and history called “The Palace", 
perhaps-one of the finest Hebrew 
poems of the past fifteen years. 

The translations were chosen from 


ones available iu print, joined with 
poems, rendered by Harold Schim- 
mel expressly for this book. 
Dennis Silk's twta in this particular 
regard is unimpeachable, and the 
high quality of the translations is 
- Itself a cultural fact worth noting. 

Although poetry has been the 
■ richest area of Hebrew literary pro- 
ductivity since the turn of the cen- 
tury, until recently it was hard to 
find any English translations that 
were not grotesque caricatures or 
. Ignorant defacements of the origi- 
nals. In tho past few years, how- 
ever, translators like Stephen Mit- 
chell, Ghana Bloch, Shirley Kauf- 
man, Dorn Moraea, and Harold 
Schimmo] himself, have been able 
to make fluent, even resonant 
English verse out of the -faithful 
rendering of Hebrew poems, and it 
ifl their work wirlcli is the chief 
strength of this- anthology. 

The task of the translator has 
also been lightened by the course - 
of literary history, for Hebrew 
poetry since the .1940s has been far 
• less intrinsically resistant to trans- 
lation than It was before, as It has 
abandoned both the pervasive allu- 
siveness of earlier generations^ of 
Hebrew verse atid the ostentatious 
verbal - play of the poat-First 
World.. tyar poets for more collo- 
quial modes and a kind of inter- 
national modernist idiom. I should 
like to suggest, nevertheless, that 
there remains a stubborn residue 
Of cultural distinctiveness in most 
Hebrew poetry that is not readily 
conveyed by these fluent transla- 
tions. • ‘ v ; 

The Zionlsrfpundjng fathers -on# 
rec^la.'hsblreo ■ 

tion *' of: Jewish Ufe, blit ISraH' is 


not a very normal state, nor Is its 
revived language in all respects a 
normal language, and the poets 
must make their- poems in the 
‘ awareness of all that is anomalous 
in both, their national setting and 
their medium. Israel is' a place 
where historical gravity seems to 
exert a force many times greater 
than at .other points on the globe, 

■ because of the terrific -political 
pressure - all .round and also be- 
cause of fite concentrated, plainly' 
visible, presence of a mqny'layered 

S ue in the local landscape. The 
ebrew language itself, for all the 
- European features it na^ recently 
assumed, is still caught . up in the 
images and idioms of its : mast 
ancient literary texts, and precisely 
■ to its suffuslqn with the past; It -has 
Often seemed a. uniquely appropriate 
instrument tor rendering the anoma- 
■ v-Ious Krafeli prdseht: , : \ 

Yehuda-- Amichaj is the mast vivid 
; . ipst&nce of this paradoxical . double 


movement in Israeli poetry. At ilie 
beginning of his career, in the late 
1940s and early 1950s, lie whs one 
of the chief creators of u new col- 
loquial style in Hebrew verse, aim- 
ing through the cultivation of low- 
key ironies, marked lexical restraint 
and emphatically prosaic imagery, 
at b kind of Audenesque effect. 

At the same time, Amlchai has 
been acutely conscious— perhaps 
increasingly so in recent years — of 
the overwhelming density of history 
in the Israeli landscape, end this 
is one principal reason for Ills com- 
binlng with the colloquial style a 
wry, intermittent, but sometimes 
powerfully insistent version of rite 
old allusive mode. Amlchai often 
makes eloquently explicit a percep- 
tion of tho dimension of history that 
seems to underlie the work of other 
Hebrew poets as well : " This is the 
country ", he writes in a 1974 poem 
(not included in Fourteen Israeli 
Poets), “whose dead in -die earth 
take the place of coal and gold and 
iron/ and they are the fuel for the 
comings of messiahs.” Israel ■ for 
Amichai, even as he listens to the 
bustling cacophony and clipped 
speech rhythms of its contemporary 
sounds, sometimes seems like a deep 
echo chamber in which the voices 
of three thousand years endlessly 
reverberate. At 'one extreme, this 
sense of historical location dictates 
a technique of allusive notation in' 
one brief piece of his remarkable 
cycle, ,f Jerusalem 1967 , that 
makes the entire poem simply an 
orchestration of the names of the 
city through the ages. More typi- 
cally, one finds in Amichai a rest- 
less, often deliberately jerky dia- 
logue betwen vital fragments of the 
ancient Hebrew past and the sensu- 
ously apprehended actualities of life 
in the second half of the twentieth 
century. 

A parade example of such, dia- 
logue is “ Achziv 1973 ", a poem 
that appears in Amlchai's most re- 
cent Hebrew volume. The first line 
invokes the. promise to Abraham in 
Genesis, the next two lines, imams 
of hurhan transience from me 
liturgy, and tho poem concludes 
with an explicit recollection of 
Exodus, but set Into that frame are 
beach-chair^, bikini-clad sunbathers, 
and a private moment of hallucina- 
tion or vision where the spiritual 
and the sensual intersect; so that 
the Mediterranean witch defines 
the poejtt’s horizon oscillates m the 
shimmering atmosphere of the 
poet’s inner divisions between being 
an aquamarine attraction for vaca- 
tioners and the majestic - biblical 
sea. (The following translation Is my 
own.) * . . 1 . . 

I've forgotten what's abundant as 

the sand on the shore of the sea 
I don't remember what passes like 
a passing cloud 
what is like the wind blowing. 

So I take myself a light chair . 
carry it down on my back to sit 
on the sand 

where the waves bring what will 
never stay. 

Quiet -descend? from above, meets 
over my head the wrath' coming up 
out of me 

making a vbrtex above me, 
like lovely curls. 

The woman's skin is tanned and 
■ cured . 

• for pleasure, like the -skin 
- of lovely, smooth \VflH 6 ta. 

‘A few cries. 0 $ .“borBe attd rider 
- He cast lit the sea ", 
That's hoW my split soul remembers 
the dividing of the Red Sea. 

The explicitness of .tho final allu- 
sion here, Complete with quotation 
marks, is somewhat atypical of 
Amichai and , of Israeli poetry in 
general. For Hebrew as 1 a literary, 
instrument continues to be so 
minutely connected .to the multiple 
strata of it$ own past that a poet,, 
in the most aggressively content- 
■ porary. context, can dialectically 
engage an earlier Hebrew text with 
the slightest passing gesture— -by the. 
collocation of two Or. three words 



Version English — you may destroy 
the natural stylistic and rhythmic 
filow of the Hebrew lines. Thus, 
Harold Schimmel's generally admir- 
able translation oE Plncas's 1 Tito 
Palace" gives little indication of 
the invocation of Psalms 19: 3 in 
the first three lines of that poem, 
an ' ironic allusion which sets the 
keynote for the whole meditation. 
At the centre of the same poem, 
focusing all its thematic concerns, 
is a citation of Ecclesiastes that gets 
partly camouflaged In the transla- 
tion, apparently in the interests of 
metrical fluency: "One generation 
goes, comes/another, ruling skin and 
satiated/slfin." 

Some readers may manage to 
detect in this " One generation 
passeth away, and another genera- 
tion cometh ”, but in any case what 
comes after the biblical phrase is 
doomed to be gibberish in any trans- 
lation because it depends .so JtenvJly 
on an internally rhyming trans- 
mogrification Of the words from 
Ecclesiastes, which in the Hebrew 
are dor holekh if dor bo. immedi- 
ately followed here by ‘or molekh 
yforj asher saifa— literally, skin 
[presumably, a synecdoche for 
flesh 1 reigns and skin/ that has been 
sated ", 

This last example points up 
anothor problematic aspect of 
Hebrew poetry in translation, 
Though there are of course Israeli 
poets who present the reader 
abundant difficulties in the original 
because of elliptical style, tele- 
scoped syntax, N discontinuous 
imagery, or whatever, some Hebrew 1 
poets seem more perplexing in trans- 
lation than they actually are simply 
because tbe Western reader -does 
not readily perceive the matrix of 
. allusions that underlies the poetry. 
One notable Instance in the Silk 
anthology Is Avot Yeshurun’s “ The 
Jews", which weaves an Imagina- 
' tlve tapestry representing Israel’s 
.always troubled political destiny 
out of verbal threads drawn from 
• Psalms, the Song of Deborah, the 
Song of Songs, and the traditional 
liturgy. To a reader who can pick 
up . all these- resonances, the poem 
is hot nearly .so mystifying as it 


* Head ”, a maquette 
modelled by Jacques Lip- 
chitz iu 1914, was one of 
ISO bronze sketches 
donated to the Israel 
Museum in Jerusalem by 
his hr other fceitven to mark 
the sculptor's eightieth 
birthday. A short, ilhts - 
.trated article on Lipchitz 
appears in Ariel, Number 
41, a quarterly review of 
arts and letters in Israel, 


far-off fleets of Iron. Frontiers 
are secretly marked. .Above the 
- smoke, high 

above the smell of fat and skins, 
liovers 

a yellow magnetic spot, 

and oblique polar rays, sharp-eyed, 

alert, 

search out the signal. The code 
has been cracked. 
Now, with everything prepared for 
darkness, 

a wind blows 

through the hollow bones of mouu- 
. tains. And ' 

at zero hour 


the Great Bear, sharp-ioothcd, use* 
ill heal. 

The heaven srands still 

anil the eunh and nil iheit- hosts, 

War. 

" Creation " in Hebrew, us in Eng- 
lish, is both a process and the coin- 

P letcd product of the process in id 
agls shrewdly exploits that am- 
biguity in the iuiuiil iixlic-.it I on, " be- 
fore the end »f creminn making 
his image of the apocalypse n dark 
mirror-reversal of the account of 
creation in Genesis. 

The hovering irony of the title 
is finally clinched in the final 
"'heaven . . . and the earth mid al] 
their hosts' 1 (a bare 'three words 
in the original), which explicitly 
invokes Genesis 2:1, » verse that 
marks the completion of the orderly 
fashioning of the world, a moment 
of cosmic stillness, God's first sab- 
bath. (One assumes that many 
reasonably literute English readers 
would recognize the allusion, but 
in Hebrew the verse is sn familiar 
thuL almost no one could miss ft.) 
•".All their hosts'' in Genesis of 
•course refers figuratively; to the 
heavenly constellations and' the 
creatures of earth, but the word 
“ho-st", tzava r also has a plain mill* 
tary application, its standard one 
today in Hebrew, and on the hinge 
of that double meaning, the peace* . 
ful recollection of the primeval 
sabbath pivots Into " war”, the npo. 
caiyptic ending of the poem. 

Explications of this sort have the 
unfortunate effect of making the 
.allusive effects sound like diffi- 
cult achievements resulting from 
• elaborately meditated manipulations 
of language and texts. In point- of 
fact, these are natural, easy gest- 
ures for the Hebrew poet— at 
times. Indeed, so easy as to be 
merely facile. But the ease and 
'centrality of allusion, the degree to 
which the archaeological past is a 
looming presence fit the verbal 
landscape- of the present, are pre- 
cisely what distinguishes much 
Israeli poetry. After a quarter of 
a century of regnant plain' style, 
this shifting dialogue with the past 
surprisingly persists as a recurrent 
characteristic of Hebrew verse. 


from a' biblical phrase, sometimes 
1 even by a peculiarity of rhythm, 
1 syntax, or, grammar ' that recalls a 
Clastic- source,. This is -the aspect 
of Hebrew poetrvJthBt is the bane 
. Of translators: ) if -you ignore the 
1 allusion, you blur- what may be a 
‘ •.■crucial . assertion-, in the - poem; .if 
v 'youigo'.ouf .of your way to make. 
I . the . allusion .visible— say, by. sud : 
i: deiily .switching into : King Jainds 




through a oristllng array of explana- 
tory notes. 

Such density of allusion, however, 
is- no longer •' very- common In 
Hebrew poetry. What should bo 
stressed Is that even In more typical 
texts, which may be stylistically 
spkre, written- in a conversational 
manner or a neutral modern middle 
diction, seemingly universal In 
idiom, the poet fa rarely free of 
some sort of argumentative or Xnid- 
r&shic relationship with the distant 
Hebrew past, diid that relationship 
often * surfaces . . at • imaginatively 
crucial junctures In otherwise un- 
allusive poems. Let me. offer as a 
final example to Illustrate this par- 
ticular point one of the earliest In 
a series of striking ‘science-fiction 
poems by Dan Pagisi The double- 
edged titlp Is " The Beginning (not 
the Hebrew word for. Genesis) : the 
..skilful translation 1 Is Dennis; Silk's;:. 

Tp the chaos of Ice, before the end; 

. df Creation, wait ' 
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The cnllccLiun iif cure He brew and 
Yiddish muiuriaN in ihe Helsinki 
(fjiivo.rsiiy Library ( which I exam • 
ined in Au{*iisi nf this year wiili 
the help u) an award 'from the 
Briii ^h Academy) owes its exis- 
tence io u quirk of liistury. fn 
Finland cuinu under ' Kussian 
suveiepiiirVj arid Tsar Alexander, 
pleased ivnli his new province. 
Brained cr.pyriylu to the library of 
J the Aciidemv of Turku in 1820. 

• When fire uestinycd u large part 
of Ti^rkii in 1827, the univer- 
sity and library, copyright nnd all, 
moved Ln Helsinki. The privilege of 
receiving a copy of everything 
pruned hi the Russian Empire con- 
tinued until 1918 when Finland 
won its independence. Thanks to 
the copyright. Helsinki University 
Library houses twelve special col- 
lect inns I.om prising books, pci iudi- 
e.ds, ncivip.ipt-is, pamphlet-., pns- 
lers and mlier ephemera published 
in Ts:iri>:i Utts.in in various lan- 
guages. ■ , 

Of these the largest by fur is the 
Slavonic collection of some 200,000 
volumes, which is, perhaps, the 
best to (leer ion of Russian literature 
outside the Soviet Union, It 
attracts many xnidciiLf from the 
West who find the library more 
easily iicce*:»iblc than those of the 
Soviet Union. A second collection 
contains materials dealing with 
Russia hr western European lun- 
8 n OSes. There are also special 
col lections of intueriHls in 
Lstotiian, Lettish, Lithuanian. Tur- 
kish, Arabic, Persian Caucnslan. 
Armenian mid Georgian. Finally ‘ 
there ts a collection of Hebraica, in 
the sense of books printed in 
Hebrew characters, consisting 
oloiosc entirely of works in Hebrew 
nnd \ icldish. The fnct thm the col- 
lection of Hebruicu is the second 
lurgext of ull the special collections 

“K 1 *i teres ti ng ref I Action on the 

n =c u. tl "V urtd l . ,terHr .v vitality of 
Russmii Jewry in spite of the 
repression* bf the Tsarist regime 


and the rigorous censorship in 
force. 

The Hebraica collection ucctimu- 
idled in boxes fur almost u century 
and remained uncuinlogiiud for a 
furl her four decades. Since J f :6H 
rhe greater part of the collection 
has been systematically and effi- 
ciently catalogued first bv Mrs 
Hentineu and later by Mr llui- 
vinlnen, and each work is listed 
separately under both mithur and 
title. Tito col lec Linn comprises 
somewhat less than 7.0(10 volumes 
printed mainly in Vilna, Piotrknw, 
Warsaw, Berdichev, Odessa and 
Zhitomir. In many, perhaps the 
majority of cases, tlie pages remain 
uncut, so that the visitor may well 
imagine that, apart from the catalo- 
guers, he may be the first person 
ever ro have examined then! in any 
detail. Musr of the vn I nines are 
unbound uitd in their original 
wraps. In a sir.uirm of Ji (era line 
where rarity and frai'.ility are the 
norm, the mint condition of most 
of the materials adds greatly tu the 
importance oE the collection. In 
many cases the copy of a work in 
Helsinki may well be the only 
accessible example. 

One feature of the collection is 
puzzling. Apart from two volumes 

E rin ted in 1825, and n scattering of 
ooks published between 1850 and 
1880, <. the great majority of the 
works appeared during the last two 
deendos of the nineteenth century 
and ’the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century. Admittedly the clo- 
sure of ail but two of tho Jewish 
presses by the government in 183G 
severely restricted publication for 
some years; but both the Romm 
and Snaplra families of printers 
maintained u fairly steady output. 
The obligation of sending copyright 
materials lay with the publishers, 
who werq not always mindful of 
their duties, often contenting them- 
selves with minimal compliance. 
Presses were frequently small nnd 
struggling, and it is unlikely that 


many publishers could have imag- 
ined litilt the Helsinki University 
Library wax destined tu play ail 
impnrtum role in the preservation 
of their printings. It is imforiuiiulo 
that the number of works pub- 
Hiltvd between 1825 und 1880 is 
not greater. 

Nevertheless the range nnd vari- 
ety of the collect ion remain im- 
pressive. Of the 200 editions of the 
Bible most are imilti-voiumcd with 
cxtensivG Ruhhinicnl commentaries. 
About half of the 530 liturgical 
works consist of daily prayer hooks, 
while the remainder cover Festival 
prayers, the Passover Huggnduh 
ana u wide range of prayers far 
special occasions. A variety of 
rituals, including the Kuraite litur- 
gy, is represented. More . extensive 
still is the Rabbinic section which 
includes numerous editions of 
Mi.sfmuh, Midrush nnd Talmud, 
although mtuiy are defective. 
Medieval literature, Kabbaluli and 
Hasidism all find a place, and some 
thirty of tiie works are in Yiddish. 

The remaining secrions are con- 
cerned with aspects of contem- 
porary life and letters. Secular 
works of u serious nature embrace 
history, philosophy, socialism, 
Zionism, medicine, technology anti 
agriculture. But tjie section 
devoted to belles-lettres in both 
Hebrew and Yiddish is, perhaps, 
the biggest in the entire collection. 
The twenty -five years prior to the 
First World War witnessed a great 
flowering of Hebrew and Yiddish 
literature, and many of tho leading 
exponents jire well represented. 
More important, however, by virtuo 
of its ruriry, is the large quantity 
oF kiosk literature, pan icu fully in 
Yiddish, which has been preserved. 
These equivalents of tho English 
penny-dreadfuls — lurid, melodrama- 
tic nnd erotic — were rend in great 
numbers by servant' girls and 
apprentices at a time when’ the 
Jewish population of eastern 
Europe was 1 increasing at nil explo- 


sive rate. Tho collectinn i 
logucd and uncutulogued) inci? 
more Him. eighty sllcli Jgt 
Sheik ewitz (Shunter), as Well ** 
many s Lories bv Mozali m. 
Uuchbinder. Gild on® 
known and virtually TnkSJ" 
authors. Translations wfe 
Include the Sherlock iff 
stories with crudely llluSS 
covers. I he tin catalogued cofifi 
iiiso includes the Hefciw S U&S 
llbniry published bv 
00?, coutuining rheTrfl 
uie Pi? 1 alum series and tu* i<HI 
booklets «f the NiiSS. 1 ^ 
and oil lt-rs. Mr,h i 

Tin* numerous Hebrew period 
cals are patchy, but include a ^ 
pec table rep resen ration of 8 £ 
famous Hti-MeiUz between £ 
years 1878 and 1902; J3L £ 
V tddisii pern id icnls include !b ( 
. fust issue of an illustrated fashios 
magazine Die Mode (1906) 2 
° f _ tlie theatrical jdnS 
Tenter - 11 elt and sixteen jrfn« 

Yhidis!, 91 ? Dtir Emes ‘ Pravda ^ 
Yiddish. It is regrettable that can* 

right on the periodical iiteratuK 
was honoured so haphazardly. But 
what exists is in excellent condi- 
tion and rep resen is bd important 
contrihntlon in itself. Mcniloo 
must also be made of alraosi 200 
textbooks on the teaching of 
Hebrew . and . Yiddish, as well as 
many manuals of. insiruedoo for 
lei tcr-uri ting— a poignant reminder 
of the mass migrations of thi 
period. There is also eh uncats- 
Ingned collection of more than 150 
calendars, the curliest for the year 
1831 anti the most recent for 1913. 
The great majority are for the 
years 1119.1- [910. ranging from die 
tiny to the medium targe, while 
m ony contain much more thu 
tticru calendar information, includ- 
ing femmes, advertisements and 
111 usr rut inns. These mul other mb 
cellnueous ephemera represent the 
Intriguing elements of an unusuzl 
nnd fuse! iiiiiing collect ion, deferr- 
ing .suriiius study. 


T.Cfirvni 

Vmnfifditeii from ihe Bfobrotr 

by Peter Leri 


On the Doorstep 


' ,mi u w,u i, ! or ! iii, i - 

of my finding 

a very sriiqlt dead bird oii my doorstep. 

u!!ff* l L ?y° un<i springtime was springtitfie, 
halloo, of liyizig greet J apd copper-bright 

a '\ d flowers cupped' and while 
ncmetitws of roses of crimson. 

Umnovmg bird on my doorstep 
a tiny bundle of death, 
mi airmail letter with no air. . 


On the first dap 

f, thought that 1 would hear over Wu head 
the whtrring of desperate wingf 


H luu were limp like, poet ? 

1 dn not know. 

S uiltlen Ip a viol an 1 wind /dusted 
from the impure doorstep 
and shoved aside mu haul. 

.\Vluu wCre the u like, poet ? 

1 dn not know. 

At a tense arm's length 

us one observes the slithering away of a dream 
/ uid what is already forgotten. 

What were they like, poet ? 

One tviy yellow point. 

fcdme inarticulate hints of greyish wing , 

two black pinpoints, 

blind striking mpekery, 

eyes, eyes,' the mo/ tee of the eyes — 

What were they like, poet ? ’/.•• 

Bui l do not know- . ‘ .V 

Atid the snrjngUme is springtime all around, 
there is a hcavpn between me and them. 1‘ 

• ’ . •" • ••• I 

' - . J ' 

4 ■ 

The fourth day. . . . .. • 

Aii'tt rt ow What te oft r$iG[iha( T ifcdll 

Shall 1 lock myself up inside this house ? ‘ ■ 

Should 1 streak out of it with my eyes shut? 

I did not treat -them right, 
t ilt without moving, 

?/U dyes a^e blinking without cease ... 
l^-Ityhig ddrk to light, light into dark. ■ 

Af the front door 1. hear 

Bieg$ of chirfupings, . ,• 

.V- - *"’• i 1 ‘ ’ . 

^^'{f -nnoth^r inessenger comes 

1 mil lament seven : * 

7ete fni«wf^« . . ■■ '. , * 

hedhefjd of thal;shriuelled head ■ ■ , . ■ ^ 

~*,the crumpfed feel ' ; . 


mam 
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The fiction-writer in modem 



A conversation with A. B. Yehoshua 
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The ful lowing passages are excerpts 
from a conversation with A, B. 
Yehoshua front uhe Israeli literary 
periodical Siman Kriah (Summer 
J975). 

Interviewer : One has the impres- 
sion that in your recent writing 
{particularly in the extracts from 
uour forthcoming novel which liave 
Been published in Akhshav and in 
the extracts which arc to appear 
in Siman Kriah No 6) you show a 
greater preference for details of 
reality which are not intended as 
• "signposts” to something else . . , 
but which are to be considered 
specifically as they are. Do you 
yourself see a difference between 
your curlier and more recent writ- 
ing in this respect? 
ri. B. Yehoshua : As I see it, tho dif- 
ference exists but only to a limited 
extent. I am still not able, in deal- 
ing with reality, to be content with 
a spontaneous selection from the 
passing stream. I am compelled 
always to seek out t>lie intellectual, 
symbolic aspects and to sec reality 
as representing the general idea. I 
haven't overcome this tendency and 
T don't know if I ever shall. But 
it is trite th&t in my later stories 
I have tried to broaden the encoun- 
ter with reality. 

The grotesque, the ideational 
element 1ms a way oF imposing 
itself upon reality and arranging it 
according to n caprice, a caprice 
born cither of obstinacy or inspira- 
. tion which, while operating simul- 
.taueonsiy on a number of levels, is 
, ultimately one-sided; I saw at a 
more recent stage that in this 


method of writing there is a sense 
of impasse, that this kind of writing 
distorts reality, in making it too 
subservient to die will of the writer. 
I say distorts reality, because I 
believe that oil arc has tha object 
of making a statement about 
reality, by which I mean that it is 
bound up iu a deep sense with the 
question of truth and falsehood. If 
I were to say of a certain piece of 
writing that it has great imagina- 
tion but expresses no genuine atti- 
tude towards the world, that would 
be a pejorative judgment. So the 
moment that I became aware, that 
I was in a sense distorting true 
reality by a Halving my own feelings 
to intrude, I tried to widen my 
■t i tom ive ness to reality, instead of 
Hit pas inn my will upon it ; this 
especially in my treatment of 
characters, so that they should not 
be so subservient to me as they 
were in the earlier stories. - 

You began writing in about JOSS. 
One fins the impression that both 
m your view and in the literary 
atmosphere prevailing at the time 
there was a feeling that the activity 
of the author in his writing is a 
separate activity, to be kept distinct 
from his associations and activities 
outsit! e his writing , for example in 
*«■? sphere of puny politics. Would 
it be true to say that in your more 
recent stories you have felt the 
need to abolish this entrenched dis- 
tinction between your activity 
within the story as storyteller and 
your other activities ? 

Yes, I think so. I definitely feel the 
need, which is sometimes rather 


oppressive, to bind more closely to- 
gether the reality in which I live 
and the reality which I attempt to 
express in literary terras. I am not 
speaking only of the political ele- 
ment. There are deeper elements 
which are connected to a certain 
extent with personal exposure in 
my writing. I am not saying that I 
have not been present in the stories 
which I have written in the past ; 
but I have been so only to a very 
limited extent. Lately 1 have become 
aware of a part of me whjch is 
estranged from the surrounding 
reality, and therefore I think that 
the alienation which characterized 
my heroes was not just a fashionable 
pose but was Something intrinsically 
my own. 

People are always asking me 
where my home background is, mv 
father's house, etc, and it is clear 
that beyond a certain calculated 
literary decision not to touch on it, 
there have been more material inhi- 
bitions of a persona], psychological 
nature. I believe, however, that 
these- sources which I have neglec- 
ted are still at my disposal and 
they are legitimate sources. But 
they can produce bad literature as 
well. There is no magic formula for 

f ood literature. And simply to go 
or a style of writing, however de- 
veloped, that uses farms siicb as 
iny father's house” is certainly 
not it. Perhaps one should attempt 
an integration such as that expres- 
sed by Borges, whom I a hi reread- 
ing at the moment ; he uses an 
interesting blend flf cultural, and 
sometimes local, undertones with a 


style that is allegorical and Kafka- 
csQuc. But eveii the great Borges 
walks between hare walls. So one 
must beware of too many " early 
preparations ”. I will ray only that 
I seem to be turning towards the 
use of source-material from my own 
life and background. 

Talking now not about what is go- 
ing to appear in you T* forthcoming 
stories but what has already 


appeared in your recent books — has 
the setting of your stories in an 
Israeli location, as opposed to the 
settings of your earlier stories, 
brought a fundamental change to 
your fiction ? 

I do not think that any funda- 
mental changes have taken place. I 
have _ referred to Israeli geo- 
graphical locations only In b vague 
manner, But then I was not writing 
about a place, the place was just a 
part of the general atmosphere of 
the story, with the function of deep- 
ening the identity of the human 
characters. Look, I was talking 
recently to a colleague who hod just 
returned from a prolonged stay in 
Africa and she said to me: "you 
have caught exactly the atmosphere 
surrounding the foreign technicians 
™ Af . ncQ » 1,1 tlie story A Long Day's 
Heat ’. I have never been to Africa, 
and I am sure that I made mistakes, 
but because she liked the story and 
identified with the hero, she was 
able to accept its African “ atmos- 
phere 

There are writers who try tn 
testify, if that is the right word, to 
a certain place or period, or to cer- 
tain types. I don't count myself 


difference between you 0n(J 
contemporaries and the 
of the generation of the PaShi 
Have you brought something, 
literature? tfW maShl* 
What seems to you to be the £ 
alien from which you must 

It seems to mo that first of all i. 
thetr literature there w« „«>!.!? 
vidunl who was truly 
more correctly, the indVduall 
stood hi relation to a limited cS 
Lven though hi Appelfeld it ££ 
sible to find a hero who i s Ud£ 
» « l ha . question is. nelH 

! *1’. V ?ha , t 18 , his soci >f eoS 

I think that the literature of! 

generation of the State ej 
as a reaction against the feeling 
suffocation that existed in the L 
ature of the generation of the W 
inach. 

Amaliah Cabana Cannon m 
expression to this feeling- in -la 
very aggressive article fa Yedht i 
few years ago. It is Interesting 
writers who are contemporaries rf 
the generation of the Wer of Lib- 
eration were at one stage, sod 
maybe are to tills very day, 
aggressive towards that gtamiks 


than ore the younger writer* 1 am 
thinking of Ainichal or AmalUh, 
They felt the im pervious ness ol ih'n 
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among these writers. Wlint interests 
me always is the basic human condi- 
tion. Place, period and time- spun 
are only there to reinforce the 
mood. They don’t stand in their 
own right. 

One of the most interesting as- 
pects of modcni literature, especi- 
ally since the Second World War, is 
the tendency of writers tn be emi- 
ts 11 *; w P flJ1 rial clraractcrizatlmi. 
Modern litcruturo has succeeded in 
senmg a hero in motion within a 
story, end in making him run u 
lmr ch:>i;i!icc, while cuncemruiing 
‘Jij iact on only two nr three of 
his inner facets and without needing 
to set him out in full. ... I think 
that u main reason fur the appear- 
ance of this type of writing is four, 
arising from a feeling of loss of 
authority oil die part of tho writer. 
There is this feeling that ihinas 
nave become so com pile utod that 
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Midi 

Dverything requlros an oxpert. mid 
so tho writer is deterred from saying 
anything meaningful In terms of 
{sociology, politics, society, or ' 
economics. An awareness of the 
mystery of reality is no longer there. 
Toe feeling is that everything ul- 
Umately requires . an oiplanadon. 
And Ihe writer no Ipnger has the 
contidenco to make general obser- 
vations. 

gurit seems that your fiction is 
wnat if t* not only because of some 
sense- of loss of authority, but also 
because you wanted to make a con- 
fr«t with your previous writing and 
that of your colleagues. 

At first it was the result of a sense 
of some new perception of reality, 
anu a new assessment of what 
literature is capable of doing. The 
writing of my generation has also 
been motivated by a sanso of dis- 
satisfaction with the literature of i 
Ihe generation of the War of Libera- 
tion. In the sapic way I fully undar-i. 
I^^snd Wect dlawrisfticd^l^; 
remftmnporary.- Ittarature.^frara^KS^ 
younger writers of todiV. ' 

in spite. 'of all tho, 
artificial differences between the 

generations, there are nevertheless 
definite qualities 
are.shBred by them all. I 
«hl U L d d J?L n 3 a $i-eat injustice to , 
oftthe-Wir of Liber- 
5.18^’ to -»y that they did - 

:s, 

d 


group which has incidentally mala- 
tabled excellent bonds of comrade- 
ship within Itself, Tho limited «n- 
text of a society whero the dpi 
of recognition ere so cleat is dm 
necessarily an obstacle to Ihersnft; 
after nil Yizlmr created on diis 
narrow anvil such a great work as 
.Drips of Ziklug, uud besides, how 
much of tlie best literature of th* 
I' ii hunch generation has been written 
against n limited backdrop. Tlie 
problem began when there vn 
created in later writing the illushn 
of breakthrough, wherc-s in faerie 
world nF literary creciori, and in 
particular the 'dimensl. *ts of tto 
world, have remained K oiled, llj* 
hernus cover distances, c'lnnge their 
faces, misbehave und “sin”, but is 
ihe end they remain tlid same oM 
licrnes, wirii the same old scale.of 
values, und iheir authors have d« 
created an ironic detachment 
words tho “ upparent ciinngc 

The scale of values of the geiwi* 
linn of the War of Liberation]'* 
csseiitiully different from that of* 
pnrt ill least of tho generation of tp« 
wars nf the State. LnOk for example 
ut Aharon McggeU’s Writing* 
Ahintar where the Itoro is tormente 11 
because the author whbsa wn^fS 
ho admirus so much behaves oi*’ 
honestly and immorally in hJa iav*fr 
day life. Or take The First of 
Bodies by Natnn Shecliom wb'cn 
deals with a Jove affair between Wt 
of Iho characters and a young wr- 
man girl in a kibbutz. Moral iesi!^ 
of this order , have not conceded 
and still do not concern’ the 
tlon that has grown up in me 
of Israel. To start vflth they, haw 
avoided, for better or worse, 
weight of tho moral order which « 
lies and it seems 
tho generation of the J'‘ be w 
tion I am trying^ 
take care that what' 
not be interpreted as a g 'J 
homily. We of the B^ Tat .^ TQry 
tho State have .our own h 
problems and »o*« 

dom t0 be 
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Arabs Oz. a story 
seduction on a^ 

« out any moral effo 

example APpelfrW 
the Seaj which m 
cribes the ecstasy of two survl^ 
of the holocaust in a vdnnt oat 
on tho coast of Italy, in-pa^tf c “{| 
towards tha " business i deal l , » 
they arc anticipating. Af the ea 
to "lighten " theipsejyes for * 
new life that Is opetiina un 
then 


in 
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ami seem very similar to one an- 
other. And although Appelfeld is 
perhaps not regarded us h " rdtteM,.'* 1 
the essential moral scu’e of his 
heroes is different. I think t!iai 
llje-ic differences between ihe 
generatinn of the St3te ami the gen- 
eral ion of the War of Liberation nra 
also visible in a stylistic and situa- 
tional sense in the texts themselves. 

Tlie writing of the time of the 
War of Liberation seems to me less 
intellectual, less abstract than that 
of the succeeding generation. There 
are a great many cultural memories 
in their books, many more than in 
the writings of the generation of 
the State, out these were always a 
kind of compensation for the lack 
of ability to use abstraction. They 
were bound to reality, in an almost 
literal sense of the word. They had 
a kind of reverence for the tangible- 

I suppose that this happened first 
of ail with Yizhar. 

Yes, end that is his. charm. Yizhar 
from this point of view is the best 
representative of that generation. 
He represents them on a primary 
level, in their faithfulness to reality. 
Their aim was to depict tlie thing 
itself — machinery at work In the 
Negev, or breakfast in a kibbutz. 

But in fact the generation of the 
Palmach had an idealistic point of 
origin; ‘they wete concerned not 
until abundant descriptions of 
reality, but with theories, with, 
judgments, with moral questions — 

" To forsake or not to forsake ... ", 
That’S right, but those questions 
were only five centimetres away 
from reality. There were no ideas 
of a really imaginative sweep, or 
an overall viewpoint shedding an 
entirely new light on tilings. The 
collective ideal that was so alive 
in die mind of every hero in the 
literature of the War of Liberation 
sometimes created an oppressive 
weight of imaginary moral prob- 
lems, or gave an exaggerated im- 
portance to trivial problems. There- 
fore, if for my generation the 
weight of this collective Ideal is 
totally lacking, it is because of a 
natural turning towards the "I” 
in the most naked sense of the 
word, end this alone has created 
for us a sense of change and of 
liberation. 

You say that you felt a need ta 
remove yourself front that five 



"To the place of trumpeting”— a Hebrew inscription from the south-west corner of the Temple Mount in 
Jerusalem; the photograph is from Jerusalem Revealed: Archaeology in the Holy City 1968-1974 (J36pp. 
Yale University Press. £9.30). The book is the first in a scries of volumes using material drawn from the 
Hebrew quarterly Quadmonlot. The volume tuns first published Inst year in Israel shortly after U nesco's 
resolution condemning Israeli archaeological cxcuvutions in Jerusalem. On this question the editor , Y igael 
Yudin, writes ; “ We are confident that all unbiased readers will be convinced that the ■ resolution was politi- 
cally motivated and counters the very spirit of culture and science which this organization's establishment 
was intended to foster and generate. The reader, we trust, will come to the conclusion that Israeli archaeo- 


logical .institutions, through devotion and scientific urge, have set an example to all nations hou) to carry 
out a gigantic project (without aid from Unesco) no less impressive . . . than the Abu-Simbel projec% which 
was promoted and helped so much and rightly so by Unesco." ' • 


centimetres' distance from reality. 
But because of your unease at the 
circumstances in which Israel tuns 

S i laced at the time, it seems that 
it yotir first book you avoided 
Israel altogether. 

True. It was even difficult for me 
to give names to my beroes, lest 
they ' be immediately identified. 
There was a tendency, and I think 
that among the writers of the 
generation of the State I was the 
most extreme in this respect, a 
tendency to blot out the locale, 
which to my mind was such a bur- 
den on the literature that I found 
before me. The extraordinary, the 
exceptional that which removed one 
from Israeli reality, were what- inter- 
ested me. And if I described a 
kibbutz in n story such as Gallia's 
Wedding it ives done in a grotesque 
Kafkaesque manner — an almost 
empty bus driven by a surrealist 
driver, carrying four lovers on their 
way to take vengeance on the bride- 
groom of the woman they love. 
When did I change? When I 


saw the generation of the Palmach 
turning lo its surrealist mode, and I 
suddenly felt how cheap and sche- 
matic this could be. 1 had thought 
that I was venturing out into 
another world, and suddenly all the 
Israeli elements were gathered to- 
gether in surrealist guTse. I well 
remember the moment, after The 
Valleys of the Sea , when I felt that 
for me this phase was ended. 

The hero of the literature of the 
Palmach generation, in those years 
at least, was a character close to the 
centre of socio-political affairs, 
whether he was himself the prime 
mover, whether he stood in opposi- 
tion to the course of events or 
whether he simply contemplated 
them. The hero you favoured was 
a marginal type, a cttriosUy. a 
failure. This was. all very well so 
tong as your stories did not attempt 
to pit themselves against the cen- 
tra issues of Israeli life. But now 
that you are seeking to get to grips 
with these issues, has the nature 
of your hero changed ? 


To build a character who is .situated 
firmly in -the sphere of action is 
something which is Mill hard for 
me, although I feel I am involved 
in a process which, is contrary tn 
what has gone before. What’S more, 
now they are all running towards 
the fringe and there's not much 
room left there. Part of tho recent 
awakening of die left has been a 
protest against the alienation of the 
masses. The process is still in its in- 
fancy. In fact socialism promised 
in its beginnings, back in the nine- 
teenth century, a non -alienated 
society, even though the alienation 
spoken of then was of a different 
land from the alienation of society 
following the Second World War. 
Then there was a sense of comfort 
in Hving in .alieaiatdon. 1c had cer- 
tain advantages. In Israel between 
its wars, it .was really essential. 
Of course culture will be the last 
to be a party to this anti- all ©nation 
process, because throughout history 
U has, by its very nature, tended 
towards alienation. But processes 
much stronger within reality will 


lorco writers ten to kcc.^.fte com- 
mitted and not erode ilu r-uie with 
hero us who srre i:t> I rv.r. un- 
seeing or iridii.'jL .'i:. T.J; r.r. trj 
your q-Jsr.-'cu, r.'.ic.lr.r it:; - ) has 
become less r.llcr.atcd, it see as to 
me Lhc rnsv.ar is yes, sl: , ::r ,, i ihe 
change is certainly list a domic 
one. 

In your latest stories, the man is 
apparently drawn um-nrds the 
“centre”; he is the father who 
loses his sun in the IVm- of Aidi- 
n' on and is thus in contact with 
events, or he goes to do his reserve 
army service and thus approaches 
the centre of things. Bui for all that 
the approach to the centre is only 
external — there is no contact be- 
tween the father and the younger 
generation : cuul the lecturer too is a 
stranger in the world into wftic/i he 
is thrown. . . . 

1 don't think that tlie approach is 
only external. Perhaps psychologi- 
cally he is still estranged but in 
certain respects he is learning, he 
has the feeling that he k relating 
bettor to other people. It should 
not be forgotten that there lias been 
a certain change, within Israel too. 
The warden of the forest in Facing 
the Foists stood facing a reality 
which was entirely peaceful and 
secure, and he tried by means of 
personal failure to • expose its vul- 
nerability. Today, especially since 
the Yom Kippur War, when Israel 
lost her sense of security in a 
dramatic fashion, such a confron- 
tation has rather lost its point. The 
> hero of the period of the War of 
1 Liberation wgs always at tlie cen- 
1 tre of important events. Today the 
; centre is not so dearly defined. 

■ Even jn Rabin there is a certain do- 

S ee of alienation ; he is not Hke 
olda or Galili in whom there was 
1 never a trace of it. The tension 
: between the ceutre and the peii- 
L phery has slackened. Therefore a 
; limited return to the area of the 
centre 19 possible. X think that 
. rather more ordinary people will 
■ be appearing in literature. 

. In your early stories you seem to 
i be suspicious of ideology; the 
. treatment of psychological states 
i comes before any development of 
i ideas- In your latest stories it seems 
l that the hero is prepared to asm 


date himself more with ideas, at 
least to get to grips with them. 
Yes, simply because ideas have 
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become more tangible, and their 
projection into the texture of life 
is more effective. If we take Clianuk 
Levine for example ; his latest ploy 
The Prickly Branch is a most inter- 
esting fusion of psychological formu- 
lae with specific existential states 
in a scheme of ideas which is tied 
to h particular political reality. In 
principle I am in favour of this. 
But every encounter with a system 
of ideas is dangerous because of 
the abstraction and the generaliza- 
tion involved. The treatment of the 
specific situation or psychological 
state still seems to me thfe moat real 
achievement of literature, its firmest 
foundation. 

If you say that the strength of 
literature is in the treatment of the 
psychological state, why do you set 
things out in terms of major -psycho- 
logical processes rather than accu- 
mulating details of the state ? Why 
do you slop short ? 

If I stop short, it is not because 
of a desire to do so, rather it is 
because of weakness, or because 
the ronceptual aspect draws me 
aside. The question is whether it 
is worth while overcoming tills 
(whether ic Is possible is another 
question), so it seems to me that 
the time has come to turn to a 
novel. Perhaps it is just a matter of 
mood but I have the sudden feel- 
ing that I shall not write any more 
stories of the type that I have writ- 
ten before, any more novellas. It 
will be either something long or 
something very short. Simply be- 
cause in a novel the balance 
between the idea and the specific 
treatment oE the psychological state 
of the character can be better 
achieved. 

The question is not of the munher 
of psychological details but of the 
type of psychology. The basts of 
your stories has always been the 
forces central to the psychology of 
your heroes. But in fact you use an 
abstraction from psychology : you 
isolate certain facets in people and 
you reveal their different sides by 
intensifying these facets. What sets 
the man in motion is defined from 
the start, and it is as if the story 
is saying : let us see what will 
emerge if this mem is placed in an 
extreme situation. The forces are 
the forces of everyday life; it is 
when they are taken a step beyond 
normality that they become strange. 

The intensification of two, three or 
sometimes lust one psychological 
Ingredient is the foundation on 
which J build the ejrneine possibili- 
ties of the situation, and the situa- 
tion is always some kind of para- 
dux. Tile warden of the forest 
whoso job h is lo guurd the forost 
against tiro, burns it down. The 
silent poet hits a backward son 
who writes poetry for him. Obvi- 
ously there is lacking horo that 

f ryychojugical completeness, or a-t 
east that illusion of- psychological 
completeness, which Was always 
prevent In the realistic Jltera- 
ture of <lic nineteenth century. 
But is thqre any place where tlio 
literature of the twontioth century, 
especially in the period following 

Wor,d Wa ^* has not 
tended to become more abstract in 
. Its • psychology ? 

Yon have spoken of the authority' of 
the writer in our times. What, in 
your opinion , should a writer be 
doing m the twentieth cantury when 
any clinical psychologist can write 
about much more fascinating cases ? 

I think that the writer should take 
^hsoiiie the authority that ha ’ 


left their, mark on form to such an 
extent that there is no possibility 
of returning to a “pure” reatfsm. 
But in general there is a tendency, 
winch is understandable, to abandon 
the quest for the invention of new 
sensations even by means of lin- 
guistic and stylistic tours de force, 
and to concentrate rather more on 
familiar sensations. . , , 

What in your opinion is it possible 
to introduce into Hebrew literature 
from the contemporary Israel situ- 
ation ? 

I think that first and foremost there 
is a need to try to introduce rather 
different characters. Hebrew litera- 
ture in recent years has become a 
little monochromatic in creating its 
heroes. We should dig into the 
Israeli situation, and around it, in 
search of a more variegated- liuinun 
colour. Perhaps we should try to 
broaden the typology by including 
Jewish types from outside Israel. 
There should be an attempt at litera- 
ture of travel, moving to locations 
outside Israel. 

What shottld bo avoided ? 

War, or wars, should be treated with 
caution. I do not say that they 
should be avoided altogether, which 
is perhaps impossible, but one 
should beware of making war auto- 
matically the motive force of the 
story. Perhaps it is a little dis- 
honest of me to be giving such 
advice, seeing that recently I have 
been occupied with writing stories 
in a context of war, but I give this 
advice to those who have also had, 
or are about to have, their fingers 
burnt. Fifty per cent of all Israeli 
literature since the War of Libera- 
tion libs been concerned directly or 
indirectly with war. 

An article by Irving Howe points 
out that one of the problems of 
writing modern literature as that a 
large part of die pasture hns already 
been consumed because of the dis- 
appearance of classic themes like 
economic depression, hunger, ten- 
sion between social classes, otc. as 
useful “triggers” for revealing 
inner suffering, or as motifs of inner 
suffering. At the beginning of tha 
article he speculates : su pilose that 
Raskolnikov, in the depth of Ills 
despair, before going out to murder 
the old woman, suddenly receives a 
grant of a substantial sum of money 
to study the colour-images in the 
poetry of Pushkin j clearly the 
motive for the murder is now obso- 
lete, and Dostoevsky is left in a 


difficult position. How l , 

murder, now that the °i^L 
motive for murder hastfsJjggj 

In the literature of the «)„„ * 
century mid I find this fa!* 
books, there is a more cor? e( Jft 
once between the objective Sz 
predicament end tha psyeffi 
predicament. The lettar?2? 
the fundamental factor but? 
more plausible when it is JLj 
into an external predicament 
mi literature needs to SS 
plausibility and to take Its E 
“‘WT predlcamcatT 
If I were to write a story aiX 
hungry or a hdf-hungw TJJ 
youth, people would laugh uh 
By which I mean that msnyUojfc 
list as a long one, of the obS 
predicaments belonging to tW, 
arc not taken seriously today, life 
is more, on the other hand £ 
genuinely serious predlcamews„ 
measured against the yardstick J 
the terrible episode of the holocw 
which dwarfs all physical a draw 
What is left ? War, of course, Bi 
is a genuine said serious predb 
ment, people are killed in It Ys 
caui weigh till nss against it, or tor 
upon it or within it the psyd»J» 
cal adversity so as to shamali, 
or to reveal its rlchnesa Ftmta, 
war is a useful catalyst for sfc 
predicaments, more personal, ou 
spiritual. ... 

The period of ’your writing haj At 
been a period of dynamic and t» ' 
getic development in Israeli 
Has this influenced prou a gn- 
eral and yours in particukr? 
Clearly poetry lias been ahead d 
prose in its “ new process”. Zxk, 
Amichai, Avidan and Pinlw hut 
influenced me very much, TjA 
especially. His rhythm and keoy 
have found a strong echo in at 
I am not a regular render of poetry 
I need It, if you will panto at 
crudo simile, like engine-oil Em 
few thousand kilometres. Prose i 
my petrol. 


Voices from Moscow 


By Lukasz Hirszowicz 

BARUCH A. IIAZAN : 

Soviet Propaganda ; ■ ‘ ‘ ' 

A Case Study of the Middle East 
Conflict 

293 pp. New York: John Wiley. 

DUNfA NAHAS : 

The Israeli Communist Party 
113pp. Croom Helm. £6.50. 

Soviet policies with regard to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict are the . com- 
mon denominator of Soviet Propa- 
ganda and The Israeli Communist 
Party. Baruch Hazan’s study of 
Soviet foreign propaganda is based 
mainly on Russian publications and 
monitored Soviet radio broadcasts. 
Much of Soviet Propaganda is devo- 
ted m a very useful description, 
with many accompanying tables, of 
the formidable centralized Soviet 
propaganda apparatus. It fails, 
however, to mention -the formal and 
informal coordination of propa- 
ganda activities between the Soviet 
Bloc countries and communist and 
pro-Soviet elements around the 
world. 

Mr Hnzmi differentiates between 
two types of propaganda: “opera- 
tional ” propaganda which is “con- 
nected with specific issues” und 
" guides the audience ” and “ im- 
pregmttional “ propaganda ' which 
“strives to infuse its audience gen- 
erally with goodwill " towards the 
Soviet Union and its ideals. He 
shows convincingly that the Rus- 


sians utilize as instruments of the 
latter type of propaganda not only 
their front organizations but also 
cultural and sport exchanges. 

It is, though, the “operational'’ 
type with which Mr Hazan is con- 
cerned when addressing himself to 
the Middle East conflict. Analysing 
the content of this propaganda and 
classifying it according to subject- 
matter, he shows it to be both un- 
scrupulous and * uncompromisingly 

K artisan, but does not, as a rule, 
nk its various manifestations with 
a given political situation and the 
Soviet Union’s short term and inter- 
mediate aims. 

His analysis leads the reader to 
the conclusion that the effectiveness 
of Soviet foreign propaganda is 
rather low. However, one wonders 
whether this assessment is justified 
in view of the diverse functions of 
this propaganda and the variety of 
its possible audiences. First, Soviet 
propaganda competes with Western 
and other mass media. Second, the 
response of specific audiences de- 
pends on the Impact of Soviet 
power, on the issues of the moment 
and the policies pursued by the 
Soviet government. Third, the in- 
formation on Soviet views and poli- 
cies supplied by Soviet media fulfils 
the role of a directive to leaders 
and activists of movements and 
organizations who arc only too wil- 
ling to follow Moscow’s line. I 


would Suggest that the failure of 
Nazi and fascist propaganda be kopt 
in mi nd when evaluating the pos- 


sible impact of the Soviet variety. 

Duma Nahas’s book is pre- 
sented to the reader ns the first 
full study of the Israeli Communist 
Party. Blit the author falls to do 


justice to her subject. She com- 
pletely ignoros sources in Hebrew- 
und Yiddish us well as gcm-rul 
communist sources in any language. 
Equally she disregards many 
scholarly contributions dealing with 
various periods and events in the 
party’s history. She is ut her best 
when discussing the party’s activi- 
ties and influence among the 
Israeli Arabs, but even here she 
fails to investigate in any. depth 
its attitude to Arab nationalism. We 
learn very little of the party’s acti- 
vities in the Jewish community or 
of the debates within the party oil 
Jewish problems. There is virtually 
nothing of the influence on the 
party of communist mid Soviet 
views on general problems <c g 
fascism, the Second World War, 
Cold War and ddtente, the national 
bourgeoisie), or of pnst-Siulinist 
developments within . die Soviet 
Union and* International • commun- 
ism— in particular, the emergence 
of national communism. 

The nature of the author's 
sources leads to some curious 
errors, including the distortion of 
Jewish and Slavonic names which 
were apparently transcribed from 
the Arabic. Her central thesis that 
11 in regions of conflict a Communist 
party containing a clash of 
nationalities within its ranks is 
bound, ultimately, to divide along 
nationalistic lines " is indeed proven 
by the experience of the splits in 
the Palestine Communist Party in 
1943 and in the Israeli Communist 
Party in 1965. Nevertheless, her 
study of communism in Israel, which 
is au essential aspect of Soviet 
activity in the Middle East, is far 
from being satisfactory. 


The red and the black 


(1) The Palmach (“shock coe ' - 

ponies”) was the striking arm of t> v pi. 
tiie Jewish army. It wti set up h ** J v ' 11 

1941 and disbanded in 194B to ft >; 

come part of the Haganah, Tk 
soldiers of the Palmach were * 
garded os heroic and idealistic 
figures. 

(2) This refers to those who |m 
up after Independence. 


By Christopher R. HUH 


Hawks and doves 


By Noah Lucas 


a.. 


RAW. JEAN ISAAC ! 

Israel Divided 

Ideological Politics in the Jewish 
State 

227pp. Johns Hopkins University 
Press. £7.65. 

Israel since 1967 has been gripped 
in agonies of seif-definition occa- 
sioned by the need to reiato to the 
changed Middle East in the after- 
,° e own conquests. Students 
of this process will find Rnol Jean 
Isaacs work usoful for her expert 
account of ,the various ideologies 
and shades of opinion that have 
elaborated by Israel’s elites. 
1 srdel Divided is * 


by its tenets as reflected in ** 
nuino of its (quondam) fort moajg 
atm iziui mini arm, should -to 
n Peace and Security Movcmmt - 

Tills is not outdo terminology 
quibble, wince only the coneroi 
translated labels roveal w® -Vj, 
of cuuflict and debate In U 
between two theories of ZlomW . 
and two theories of security. • . 

The author properly 
don to a recurrent ainWgul|J j 
which exponents of Crtaiw W® 
ofton slip Into security *rgum 
quite extraneous to their avoj^iy 
mlllenarlan doctrine. In drawn* 
her conclusions Mrs 

displays this tendency tvhUeetW; 

same time she underplays^; 
centrality of security in 
doctrine. Thus the rBB der 

led to believe, as mony- do, w 

reading has encompatf^ omf.ZZ: 
pagendOj that the^issu* 
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RICHABD HALL and HUGH 
PHY MAN : 

The Great Uhiiru Railway 
China’s Showpiece in Africa 
, 20Bpn. Gollnncz. £5.50. 

i • CHRISTOPHER 8TEVEN8 : 

^ The Soviet Union and Black Africa " 
y 23fipp. Macmillan, £10. 


would be a gross Oversimplification 
to see the Freedom Railway as an 
attempt by Mao Tse-tung to defeat 
Western Influence in Africa. The 
stimulus . . . conies from . . . the bit- 
ter ideological dispute between 
Peking and Moscow In their 
competition for influence the 
Chinese shrewdly liken Russian aid 
officials to their Western counter- 
parts, who live in scundalous luxury. 
The Chinese, on the other hand, 
lived In frugal and self-auffideiit 
work camps: the Image "they projec- 
ted was simple, rural and (unlike 
that of the. Russians) non-white, 


Both these books deal with com- 
munist activity in Africa and the 
message of both is that the West 
often exaggerates the influence the 
Soviet Union and China have 

S lnad there, and overestimates its 
portance. Christopher Stevens’s 
study of the Soviet Union’s aid and 
trade relationships with Africa is 
scholarly (though not at all diffi- 
cult to read) and grew out of his 
BbD thesis, Richard. Hail, and Hugh 
Reyman’s account of the , Tanzam 
railway Is more journalistic ; it has 
the great advantages Of. immediacy 
and personal involvement on the 
Part of its authors, but does ..unfor- 
tunately seem to have been written 
Tfry hurriedly. The thesis of The 
yftht Vhuru Railway is that .“it 


though It is puzzling that non-white 
fellowship did not extend to sharing 
with the African workers the work 
camps along the llpe of rail. , , 

The authors do not spell out what 
the West lost by cold-shouldering 
the project, nor how Barbara Castle 
was at fault in saying " well, if tlie 
Chinese will do It. let them”. Yot 
they da apparently feel that the 
West lost n valuable opportunity to 
gain, or maintain Influence, though 
they are at the same time concerned 
to alleviate Western fears of the 
influence China has gained. 

Dr Stevens’s The Soviet Union 
and ■ Black Africa covers Soviet 
relations with Africa, from. 1952, 
when there was virtually nd con- 
tact, to 1972, 'when there was a 
great deal. His main contention is 
that foreign policy is the pursuit of 
■ domestic policy by other means. He 
emphasizes the important role of 
chance In. the development of inter- 
state relationships and adopts for 
Afrioa AronV classification of the 
goals: of foreign policy as glory, 
security and power. His case-stu- 
dies -include Ghana, .Guinea and 
Mali ('With particularly rich tnate- 
riftl on the first) as examples- of 
countries which gladly redprotated 
Soviet advances, and Kenya and 
Nigeria as ones whose attitudes 
were more wary. His invaluable 
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expected too much of tiielr rela- 
tionships, and were bound to be 
disappointed. 

Dr Stevens sees die backbone of 
the relationships as economic, 
though lie disclaims any tinge or 
Marxist determinism. The African 
states welcome economic ties with 
die Soviet Union in order to 
strengthen their hands with their 
main trading partners in the West 
and they soak economic! and tech- 
nical assistance to supplement that 
which they already receive from 
the West. Thera is also an ele- 
mailt of psychological attraction on 
both sides, for, aldiough most 
African countries have insufficient 
industrial base to make possible on 
orthodox road to socialism, most of 
thorn also cannot be called capita- 
list. Dr Stevens quotes the first 
Malian planning minister : “You 
cannot be a capitalist when you 
have no capital.” 

He has exceedingly interesting 
material on the trado organizations I 
which administer Soviet aid and 
trade, and points out that “ the 
apparently monolithic character of 
Soviet planning makes a battlefield 
of conflicting interests”.- Soviet 
aid Is probaoly no more effective 
than that given by the Wfst 


A Selection oj- ' 
Modern Hebrew Poetry 

€dited by Dennis SilK 

'Bits of laughter., 
and pure delight' 
George Mackav Brown 


culled elsewhere. . . 

^ He doea "not . overestimate the 
effectiveness of;' Spviei etffprts to 
make friends' anti influence people. 
One of bis roost interesting insights 


Mra'fetoca 


Scotsman ; v 


AN DRIB DEUTSCH 


(though lie "does not give any full 
definition of “ effective ?’)— “ we 
are comparing shades of medioc- 
rity”. T 

For those wuio fear die Soviet 
Union Dr Stevens has reus- I 
surance : “ Therre is no evidence of 
the single-minded pursuit of well- 
considered objectives that form die 
backbone of die 'Communist sub- 
version 1 arguments”. He sees tha 
Soviet „Umon?e ■, prime motive, for 
tho penettatipn of. -Africa es con- 
c tm i for its, atahiif 1 as vtar super- 
power t die ‘ results - achieved' . are 
that Africa has not become a 
spuriously “ independent ” appen- 
.dage of North America anfl West-' 
ern Europe,, and there has bean 
some trade benefit. The." audior’a 
- preoccupation with - economk fac- 
tors at : the expense • of- ideologibfil 
tommitment, end his ■ insistence on 
the role ; .of' Chance in the Soviet 
Union’s, cboice of friends in Africa, 
may strike some observers aB aur- 
■ prising; and are any case in part 


X&7 KETER PUBLISHING 
HOUSE JERUSALEM LTD 


IMPRINTS 

1% Israel Program for Scientific Translations 


Israel Universities Press 
\^7 Keter Books 

MM ■ • - v 

E| Encyclopaedia Judaica 


G Ivat stiaul , Industrial Aroa,- 'Jonisalam, I iraa| 

Tel. 521201 -3, Telex 25-276 

DISTRIBUTORS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
SCIENTIFIC LIST: John Wllay & Sons, Baffin* Lana, Chlchwtar 

GENERAL LIST: Weald Publishing A goncy (UK), 43 Albany Road, 
Otd Windsor 


HEBREW ON CASSETTES 

A complete conversational Hebrew course for beginners on 4 cassettes. 
50 lessons. 500 basic words. Price: £ 12.50 

. • -hide 

HEBREW SELF-TAUGHT 
4 L.P. records + 2 booklets 
A complete course oF modern Hebrew 
50 lessons. 500 basic words. • , Price: £ 1 1.50 

"kirk 

THOUSAND HEBREW WORDS 
For English speaking people - Speaking, reading and writing. 

30 lessons. Translations from Hebrew to English and vice-versa. 

Price: £2.60 

*** 

THOUSAND HEBREWWORDS- AN INTERMEDIATE COURSE 

Grammar, paradigms and their use, Jewish tradition and festivals 
of Israel, etc. ' Price: £2.50 

ACHIASAF PUBLISHING HOUSE LTD. 

. Tot AvW 61040, P.O.Bok 4810 


in an 


age 


XBfe; price ot academic books rising ut a rata of more than 
20' per cent a year,’ the' appearance^of cheap, typewritten 
editions: and pubUsherk in financial difficulties— all symp- 
toms of: the problems confronting t^ie ppblishMS of serious . 

• hooks in a. time - of rapid inflation. . 

Xn this , week's Times Higher Education Suppletnent Philippa 
In grant j exemin^the causes; and - effects, of the. economic 
; troubles of ’the publishing industry. . ; • 

■- • •• ’• r ' niso' 1 • 

Philip Reynolds argues that, universities must . nu rture an. 

'• elite pf. Critical .ami weariVe - iateHigepce. . ; ^ - 

Iaa Bradley ph the rise' 6f the ‘*N^W' Right in Universities 
S ' /,' /! j’.!;;’/: and; colleges, _ ; f ! ( • ' ■ 

v':\: : ;: ; T' • 
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I Chartered Librarian 

V? Aiiisljnt Liiir-inari nquitodlo participate in (lie work oftho C 

S ® HcJflqiiiirlerB Libmry. The post (..lrrios 3 variety of duties ranging from J 

promotion o( information services to stock mon.igomont aiid staff 1 

1 supervision. Cund(d<i(M£ should possess A. L. A. or equivalent 1 

I qualification. Tho post is suitable for reconlly' qualified librarians with ! 

I Eoma experience in Induatridl/SpectaJ library work. An interest in 2 

I current affairs is desiroljlo. 

I 

I Starting salary in tlio range 113250 to £3800 Bccording to experience, j 

I with good conditions of employment. I 

^ " f 

I Plea se forward applications with full details to , 
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Headquarters Staff Manager, 
National Coal Board, 

Hobart House. 

G rosven or Place, London SW1 X 7AE. 




m 

hJ 





ThiB is a first-job opportunity for someone* wilh basic formal 
(raining In librarionshlp to become Involved in both aennVa 
library work and spocialioutl reponreh. a . Bl 

The bank's comprehensive library is in constant use. in 
particular by the International division, and the iob offers an 
interesting Insight into the workings of a major bank as wan ' 
as the opportunity to continue study, through a half-dav relLa 
programme, towards full qualification. y l8asp 

Starting salary will bB el leant C2.322 and tho usual bank staff 
benefits Including subsidised canteen and season ticket lea? 
Find out more about your future with Williams and Gum's 
wnt hfl to : M- T. Brookes. Assistant Personnel Manager 
Wil lema.& Glyn s Bank Limited. New London Bridge House 
25 London Bridge Street, London SE1 9SX 





City of Wakefield 

Metropolitan District Council 

WAKEFIELD AREA HEALTH AUTHORITY 
EDUCATION SERVICES— LIBRARIES 

Pfnderlleid's General Hospital National 
Demonstration Centre 


INFORMATION OFFICER AP3/4 

(C2.922-E3.7Q2 + £312 p.o. supplement) 

lnvllid , f, °T» Chartered Librarians or quail lied 
eipodend " omcaM - P '•drably with relevant quallllcflilons And/or 

IS?, f S r !? n „ ",P, po ,n E?. d . «!« M >h* aialt or the City of Waiie- 

AuthorH v* f ° P °Ca n rflS nin C «p CoU n 1 8 '* c °' K,0d the ^roa Health 

SSm hSS,** ‘d U J na W iM ll !otii' 0 i7 

Requests for application forms (sn- 
iSli closing a. stamped addressed envs- 

UunA »Pe) should, be addressed to the 

IBllf ' Chief Executive < Personnel . Sec- 
Town Hell, Wakefield, to 
'W. »houW be returned by 
- /loth November, '197 b. 


INDIA OFFICE LIBRARY 
AND RECORDS 
ARCHIVIST 


10 hat and help prepare sectional guides for 
specified records .In the Middle Eastern and Political 
' D ®P artme " t - Work Includes dealing with 
duties 0 * ° n lhese ^°ord8 and other more general 

£2S W * W * fruislihaVe a degree In an Arts sub) eel 
and. (raining or experience in archive administration. ■ 

ck 5^ n, rS DLl B ' R l B 1 ar ? h A8aia,at1t Grade 1 C4.030 to 
rKS® 5J*«r oh Assistant Grade il £2.026 to £4,305. 

to aL LS?trL n .IE,- n : *L nd salary according 

Non-conlribulory. 

MlurSrt' .h. 


tao service ■w„ a Vori',l5, 'cilice 
quota ro'orcrtce G(38)3B2 ' ■ ' riaaBB 
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Rolls-Royce 0970 Limited 

-A 

Deputy Librarian. 


Applications are invited from candidates possessing the 
appropriate qualifications for the post of Deputy Librarian 
at the Derby offices. 

The library provides an active information service in the 
challenging Held of high technology at professional leva!. 

Candidates should be Graduates or Chartered Librarians, 
preferably with experience in an industrial or reference 
library. 

Salary will be paid according to age, qualifications and 
experience. The Company operates a Staff Pension 
Scheme. 

The matter qf relocation expenses as appropriate can be 
discussed with the candidates who are invited for 
interview. 

Enquiries should be sent to 

ROLLS Mr J A J Clarke Staff Resourcing Officer 
|p. Rolls-Royce (1971) Limited PO Box 31 

fjj Derby DE2 8BJ. 

Telephone : Derby 42424, Extension 1 09 





COUNCIL 


COUNTY LIBRARY 
Canterbury Division 

DIVISIONAL 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 

rr is 

.iLUnwlsa. . The Divisional Children's . Librarian; ie 
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Children’s 

Librarian 

up »o £3,879 

To be based Initially at Rayners lone Library. Jgtftttffc III.; 
eilher sex) should have passed their flnjl Examination, Tht 
mum commencing salary for a Chartered I ibrarian will be 
Candidates should have experience of Library work M 
hove 6 good knowledge ol the literature and have passed Hit W- 
rarj Service lo Young People Paper. 

Application lorn Iron Assistant Controller (Manpower Senfre), 
Undon Borough of Harrow, P.0. Bgi 57, Chic Centre, Hun*. 
Nlddi HAT 2XF. returnable within 14 days. 

24-hour Aasilene Service 0-853 8270. 


Harrows 



ft ASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


leisure services department 

Information and Reference 
Librarian 

Humberside Area Health Authority 

S APS, E3,825 E4,085 + E312 luppleme-rt p.r 

annum 

CENTRAL DIVISION 

This poet waa established as a new service Borne 
7h™« veers ago and is an important support ser- 
vtoe to lhB Area Health Authority. The Librarian, 
working on secondment to the Health Authority, 
provides a full Information and current awareness | 
Service to the Area Health Admlnls ration. Apart 
from working In close liaison with Medical Library 
Staff the post holder would also be expected to 
work in llatoon with the Humberside Centra Refer- 
ence and Technical Team. The successful appli- 
cant will have initiative, enthusiasm and consider- 
able skill as an Information Officer; experience In 
the field of Health Information or Medical Libraries . 
will be an advantage. , 

»*.iiinnea i awards 'dlfiturbanae axpsnisa up » * maximum 

■ssra®-^ 

. wo Invllad 10 apply, flivlna »ha 

DlraoUu^at Lalrar^lpsrvfoas (AS), Humbaralde Caunly Council, 
CMriraT UbrannAWMi8lr>ali HUI Sir, North Humbaralde. 

Closing dal* 10th Novambar, 1878. 

3L Humberskte- 

«.,Counlu Cound 


The follottinn opportunilics are now available williin our Library 
Service 

CHILDREN AND SCHOOLS 
LIBRARY ADVISER 

Salary: SOI JM.124-£4,MO p.a. Inc In dins London Weighting, Pl‘w 
l 312 ii'ipplemeni. , ,, . . 



^mtisnunTois / 

The TLS reviews approx!mately,.3,Ob.O . 
books every year covering animmense ; 
variety of topics — see for yourself frojn. • 
this issue just how wide the subject . 
range is and more important the quality ■ 
of the reviews themselves. 

For the serious reader and booklover, ;. = 
the TLS is unrivalle.d ; for anyone who 
wants to keep in touch with significant;.^ 
developments iri co.ntenlporary thought 
and writing it iq indispensable. ,; • ‘V; 

Subscription Rales -";V 

Bj surface mail - Inland • -'J 

. HI alher drdifld liana excluding Cjm* 

By air freight c USA and Canada V ' , 

8f lir .nail': •. USA and Cannda , . t ■_ j ■ 

Z#m A IHirih A/rlca, 

Zone & IS. Anlerloo, 

Malaysia. R« • niti 


mil WB IIUIUM1CT niuuiu a — a — 

^vmlaikni'a flpal examination. 

Application forma. iob r deaerlptlom »"A furlter •[ 

applicable frliigu hcnertla from Prfoonwl Otnwr. Ref • LSfttl«A. 
Babnont Hoyso, U^Mdgo. Mlddlewv. UP8 1TR., 

For [nformnl dlxcuvilon about thew potls or JPorllU An r °» mall “| 1 
on tfae proFc.slon.l napecii writ*. Phono « ™« Mr. W 
PrlncIpRi Auluunl Qarouglt Librarian, at Ur bridge 3744u ut ou 
Tekx 9 J 4224. 

Closing dale 12 November, 1976. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF' 


ILLINGD0N 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


; uiiiqb aQ(Tipiex 111 uoqiviui, w., .'T"— ■■ 

t Newcastle upon Tyne, clqae lo aea and country • 
The eUocessful pandl^ata wiil be refponolbls^or gsft 
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storage and relrleval is desirable. , 

%- Applicants should bs A.L.A, or Graduate equivalents 
. -Mth a minimum of two years’ expsrlenoe in a speotal 
, or reference library. . i. 1 •• 

■ The starting' salary .dwndlM #i MP^»>,.WP?, rt Ph??J a un M 
likely to be .less Than M.OOO. but for a well-exberlenced 
person would be' about £3.600 or nlore. ' * 

Please wrtte for an application Tdrni- quoting Prefer* 
.. ence 1351 to: 

THE PERSONNEL MANAGER^ ^ ^ . . 

NORTHUMBRIAN WATER AUTHORirY 
: NORTHUMBRIA HOUSE REGENT CENTO 
QQSFORTH NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE NE3 3PX 


Northumbrian 



Univcrsitcit van Amsterdam 
The Faculty of Letters announces that the 
pose of 

professor extraordinary 
of ethnomusicology 

has become vacant on October 1st, 1976. 

The duties of the professor arc: ..... 

a to teach and to do research in the field of 
ethnomusicology 

a to supervise teaching and research in the 
same field, as well as in those of theoretical 
musicology and acoustics 
a to participate in the administration of the 
department of ethnomusicology, especially 
with regard to the 'Jaap Kunst’ 
Ethnomusicology Centre of the Institute or 
Musicology. 

The qualifications of the professor should 
: include; . 1 ■ 

• cmsiderablc: teaching and research 
experience in the field of ethnomusicology 

• general knowledge of other aspects of 
musicology 

• some administrative experience, and 
willingness to be involved in the 
administrative structure of the University. 

Prospective candidates for this chair are 
invited to send their application (with 
curriculum vitae and a list of publications) 
to the chairman of the Appointments 
Committee: prof. dr. H. L. C. Jaffe, 

Nicuwe Prinscngracht 17, Amsterdam, 
the Netherlands. 

Requests for further information or 
suggestions for suitable candidates may also 
be sent to him (Tel. 020 - 22 55 95). 

A condition of the appointment will be 
willingness to acquire sufficient knowledge of 
the Dutch language to fulfil the duties 
specified above. 

The successful candidate should be prepared 
to take up his/her duties no later than 
September 1st, 1977. 
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An American owned publishing company with rifflcei in 
Oxford requires two editors 10 organize an extensive blbllti- 
graphical sei-vlcc (o ihe historical proCcs>ion. The persons 
appointed will be responsible for the collection of Euro- 
pean material now handled In Ihe Untied Stales, and for 
abstracting, editing, ami Indexing. 

The positions require persons with drive, energy, and the 
abilities eventually to take a leading pari In the organiza- 
tion of this aspect of the company’s work. Applicants should 
be graduates In history with proficiency In grammar and 
written expression, have a working knowledge of iwa 
foreign languages, and be free to travel occasionally. In- 
cluding possible initial training in the U.S.A. Minimum 
salaries : senior position £4,500 ; Junior position £3,250. 

For further details write, with current rfcsuni*. to Tony 
Sloggeir, Joint Managing Director, EBC-Cllo Press, Wood- 
side House, Itinkscy HUI, Oxford OX1 5BE. 
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County Librarian 

Salary £7,410 to C7,86fl por annum pfua £312 par annum 
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Applicants should be qualified Librarians with substantial 
experience of senior management in a major and progres- 
sive Local Authority. The successful applicant wilt be 
responsible for the organization an d Bdm r>iH raUori of the 
County Council's Library Service whloh Includes 33 full- 
time and 32 part-time libraries. 

Application forme and full particulars from J- Pjociar, 
Chlet Executive and Clerk, County Hall, Durham DH1 GUL. 
Closing dale November 15, 1978. 
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